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To 

LIST OF APPENDICES--J&NUAR.JUNE SESSION, 1923 

1.--[oose Jav Cuntroverted Electiun,--Certified Copy of Judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in the nmtter of the appeal ruade from the 
]udgment of the trial judges in the Court of King's Bench for Saskatchewan, 
relating to the Electoral District of Moose Jaw. Presented by the Honour- 
able The Speaker, ior the information of the House, and ordered to be 
entered on the Journals of the House. The Judgmcnt is printed in the 
Journals at pages 90-109. 

2.--Seventh Report of the Select Standing Committee on Banking and 
Commerce, submitting the minutes of proceedings and evidence relating to 
the consideration given by the said Committee to Bill No. 83, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking; also recomlnending that the same be printed 
in blue-book form and as an appendix to the Journals. Printed. See 
Journals at pages 470, 471. 

3.--Fourth (Ocean Freight Rates and Transportation Companies), Fifth 
(Freight Rates on Shipment, s from Eastern Canadian Porçs), Sixth (Rural 
Credits), and Seventh Reports of the Special Committee appointêd to inquire 
into Agricultural Conditions,--Submitting a printed copy of its procêed- 
ings and thê evidence givên before the Committee; also certain documents 
and articles in connection therewith but not contained in the proceedings. 
The inquiry was subdivided under the subjects of,--(a) Production, (b) 
Transportation, Distributing and Marketing, (c) Rural Credits, and (d) 
Relation of prices obtained by the agriculturists as producers and paid 
by them as consumers. Suggestions for consideration and recommendations 
are contained in the aforesaid reports; also reconunendation in respect t 
printing in blue-book form for distribution, and as appendix to the 
Journals. Printcd. See Journals at pages 293, 499, 517. 518-519, and 5fi9. 

4.--Eighth .Report of the Select Standing Conunittee on Banking and 
Comlnerce,--Submitting a printed copy of the proceedings and evidence 
taken upon the question of investigating the basis, the function and the 
control of financ;.al credit, and the relation of credit to industrial problems, 
and all documents submitted in connection therewith but not contained in 
the proceedings; also recommending that a further reference be made at 
the nexoE session of Parliament on the said matters. Prited with Appedix 
No. 2. See Journals at page 521. 

5.--Second and Final Report of the Special Committee appointed to inquirc 
into the operation of Chapter 12. 8-9 George V, An Act respecting the Civil 
Service of Canada,oEubmitting a complete copy of the evidence adduced 
during the inqu]ry; also, recommending the printing of ifs proceedings and 
m 
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No. 

I.IST OF APPENDICES--Contim«d. 

the evidence in blue-book form for distribution and as an appendix to the 
Journals; also, recommendations in respecç to amendments suggested to the 
Civil Service Act as set ïorth in the said report. Printed as an Appendiz 
only. Motion, that the report be concurred in, was, after debate withdrawn. 
For the said report and motion see Journals at pages 547-558 and 608. Sec 
also Debates (Hansard) at pages 4749-4750. 

6.--Third and Final Report of the Select Standing Committee on Mines and 
Minerals,---Submitting minutes of pro»edings and evidence given relating 
to Canada's Fuel Supply; recommend :ons eontained in the said report 
in respect to further investigations; a,so reeommcnding that the minutes 
of proceedings and the evidence given be printed in blue-book form and 
as an appendix to the Journals. Prited. See Journals at pages 584-586, 
and 607. 

7.--Third Report of the Special Committee to whom was referred Bill :No. 
15, An Act to readjust the Representation in the House of Commons,-- 
Reporting back the Bill without amendment, and recommending that a 
similar Committee be appointed at an early period next session of Parlia- 
ment; also submitting a copy of the printed proceedings and evidence given, 
for the information of the Hou.¢e. Not printed. Ste Journals at pages 595 
and 682. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 

HOçSE OF COMMONS, 
:MoNDe.V, February 12, 1923. 
Resolved, That the following members do compose the Select StandiNg 
Committee on Mines and Minerals:-- 

Messieurs 
Arthurs, Drummond, Munro, 
Black (Yukon), Forrestcr, Pelletier, 
Bird, (endron, Prévost, 
Boucher, Hanson, Roberge, 
Cahill, Hunt, Ross (Kingston), 
Carroll, Knox, Shaw, 
Carruthers, Lapierre, Speakman, 
Church, l.ogan, Spence, 
Clark, Macdonald (Pictou), Stewart (Argentcil), 
Davies, Macphail {Miss), Stork, and 
D6chène, M('Bride, Warner.--37. 
Dcnis (Joliette), Marcil (Bonaventure), 
Dickie, Marler, 

And that the Quorum of the said Committee do consist of Ten Members. 

Attest, 

W. B. :NORTHRUP, 
CIerk o] the House o] Commons. 

Ordered, That the Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals be 
empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be 
referred to them by the House; and to report from time to rime their observa- 
tions and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 

Attest, 

W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk o] the Hotse o] Commons. 

HOUSE OF ColxIMONS, 
TUESDA¥ February 20, 1923. 
Ordered, That the naine of Air. Meighen be substituted for that of Air. 
Clark on the said Committee. 
Attest, 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk o/te House o/Commons. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
MONDe_Y, March 19. 1923. 
Ordered, That the following Resolution be referred fo the said Committee: 
"That, in the opinion of this House, the rime has arrived for Can- 
ada fo lave a National Policv in relation fo ifs coal supply and tha no. 
part of Canada should be lef dependent on a United States coal supply.. 
And that the whole question of fuel supply for Canada. together with 
5 
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tbe question of costs, transportation, desirble interprovincial action and 
other means wbereby Canada may be self-sustaining and self-supplying 
as regards fuel and to inquire into tbe necessity and possibility of sup- 
plying substitutes for coal be referred fo the Standing Committee on 
Mines and Minerals and that said Committee report to the ttouse." 
Attest, 
W. B. NORTttRUP, 
Clerk o] the House o] Commodes 

}OUSE OF COMMONS 
MOND.i', March 26, 1923. 
Ordered, That the naine of Mr. Garland (Bow River) be substituted for 
tlmt of Mr. Speakman on the said Committee. 
Attest, 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk o] the House o] Commos. 

I-[OUSE OF COMMONS 
¥EDNESDAi', April 11, 1923. 
Ordered, That thc said Committce have lcave fo print their proceedings 
from day fo day for the use of the Mcmbers of tbe Committee, wben deemed 
advisable, and that Rule 74 be suspended in reference tbereto. 
Attest, 
W. B. NORTHtUP, 
Clerk o] tle Hose o] Commos. 

tOUSE OF COMIIONS 
W,»N,SDX, April l l. 1923. 
Ordcred, Tbat the said Committee be given leave fo sit while the ttouse is 
sitting. 
Attest, 
W. B. TORTHRUP, 
Clerk o] the House o] Commons. 

}OUSE OF COM1V[ONS, 
FamY, April 20, 1923. 
Ordered, Tbat the naine of Mr. Kennedy {Edmonton) be substituted for 
tbat of Mr. Shaw on tbe said Conmittee. 
Attest, 
W. B. NORTttRUP, 
Clerk o] the House o] Commos. 

ttoçsE o COMMOS. 
WEDNESD.ç]', June 27, 1923. 
Ordered, That, in accordance with the recommendation contained in the 
Third Report of tbe Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals, tbe 
minutes of proceedings and evidence with reference to Canadian Fuel Supply 
be printed in blue book form and as an appendix fo tbe Journals of the ttouse, 
and that Rule 74 be suspended in connection therewith. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE 

FIRST REPORT 
March 22, 1923. 
The Select Standing Coramittee on Mines and Minerals begs leave to pre- 
sent the following as its First Report:-- 
Your Conmittee beg leave to recommend that the proceedings be printed 
from day to day for the use of the Members of the Committee, when deemed 
advisable, and that Rule 74 be suspended in reference thereto. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
W. F. CARROLL, 
Chairman. 

SECOND REPORT 
April 11, 1923. 
The Select Standing Commiftee on Mines and Minerals bcgs lcave to pre- 
sent the following as its Sec)nd Report:-- 

Your Committee recommend that they 
House is sitting. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

be given leave to sit while the 

W. F. CARROLL, 
C h airman. 

THIRD AND FINAL REPORT 
The SelectStnding Committee on Mines and Minerals begs leave to pre- 
sent the following as its Third and Final Report. 
Your Committee has been considering the possibility of an independent 
fuel supply for Canada. 
This question came before your Committee by virtue of a resolution of the 
House, dated March 19, I923, and which follows:-- 
That, in the opinion of this House, the rime has arrived for Can- 
ada to bave a National Policy in relation to its coal supply and that no 
part of Canada should be left dependent on a United States coal supply. 
And that the whole question of fuel supply for Canada, together with 
the question of costs, transportation, desirable interprovincial action and 
other means whereby Canada may be self-sustaining and self-supplying 
as regards fuel and to inquire into the necessity and possibility of sup- 
plying substitutes for coal be referred to the Standing Committee on 
Mines and hIinerals and that said Committee report to the House. 
Your Committee bas heard much evidence from various parts of Canada 
on every phase of the questions submitted to it in said resolution. 
One statement may be ruade without any hesitation, that is, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that every step possible should and must be taken at once by 
Canada through ifs Government, ifs transportation companies, its coal operators 
and manufacturers of other fuels, to make Canada independent of other coun- 
tries for its fuel supply. 
The economic question alone should move all Canadians to pub forth every 
exertion to attain this object. Canada cannot for long continue paying to for- 
eign countries millions of dollars yearly for fuel and hope to maintain its 
7 
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economic independence. One has only fo consider this for a short rime fo see 
where such a condition will ultimately land us. Yet another consideration 
along this line is the fact that the United States, our chier source of supply, 
could hot last year glve Canada the usual supply, and many cases of extreme 
hardship and suffering were brought fo the attention of the Committee through 
lack of domestic fuel. No fault, however, can be round with the United States 
:Fuel Control Board for this shortage, as they treated Canada fairly; but a note 
of warning was sent out by the Fuel Board last winter, which should be taken 
fo heart by Canadians. That was in effect that Canada could not hope in the 
future fo get the usual supply of anthracite from the United States. 
Your Committee is able fo point out from the evidence adduced that Can- 
ada has ample resources of coal for ail purposes for ages fo come. Thc chier 
sources of supply are in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British 
Columbia. One fact struck your Committee very forcibly, that is, that a large 
percentagc of the population of Central Canada bave strange delusions regard- 
ing Canadian coal. They think we have no suitable domestic coal. 
What is wanted in this connection is propaganda, an advertising through- 
out Canada of the true value of Canadian coal and in this connection your 
Committee would like fo point out that up until two years ago the fuel needs 
of Winnipcg werc supplied to the cxtcnt of 85 per cent by United States anthra- 
cite. Through the continued efforts of the Alberta Government and coal opera- 
tors, 90 per cent of the Winnipeg coal needs are now supplied from Alberta. 
Your Committee suggests that the Dcpartment of Mines, through its Intel- 
ligence Branch, should af once undertake an educational campaign as fo the 
necessity of national fuel supply for Canada and the value of Canadian coal 
as domestic fuel and the proper method of using such coal. 
Your Committee also investigated transportation costs in connection with 
coal. Many expert witnesses were called and some considerable volume of 
evidence taken. The views expressed were very divergent and inconsistent. The 
witnesses independent of the railways gave evidence of the possibility of a 
fairly fair freight rate on coal from Alberta fo Central Canada. 
The railway companies were asked for a rate from Alberta fo Ontario cen- 
tres. Formerly the rate was about $13 per ton. The Canadian National quoted 
a rate of $9 per ton in trains of fifty car loads, for the months of May. June 
and July, with. a similar decrease in rates from Maritime points. The C.P.R. 
state that the act.ual cost of carrying coal from Lethbridge to Ontario points 
in 46-ton car-loads is $9.90 per ton. The opcrators of Western Canada main- 
tain that thc rates quoted make any large movement of coal from Western 
Canada to Ontario impracticable. 
Your Committee is forccd to the conclusion that the rates quotcd will in 
no wav assist in solving Canada's fuel problem. A proportionate railway rate 
from he mines of Nova Scotia will hot assist in any large movement of coal to 
Montreal or points farther west. 
Your Committee recommends that the Minister of Mines call immediatelv 
af some central point a conference of coal operators, representatives of tranS- 
portation companies, representatives of the various Provincial Governments 
and of the Federal Government, with a few members of the Committees of the 
Hou.e of Commons and Senate dealing with the fuel question. If is hoped that 
much good may come from such a conference and strong efforts made bv the 
ip_tere.ts concerned to a..it in the matter of an independent supply of fuèl for 
Canada, which is one of the most important and far-reaching questions facing 
¢he Canadian people to-day. 
Your Committee also investigated the question of coke as a. domestic fuel. 
The general trend of evidence in this connection goes to show that coke is as 
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good, as clean, and as valuable a domestic fuel as is the very best anthracite. 
Coking plants in the large centres of Canada might assist largely in solving the 
domestic fuel supply. 
Your Committee further recommends that the Government undertake an 
independent investigation immediately, through whatever channels it deems 
best, fo ascertain the actual cost of carrying coal from eastern and western 
points to Central Canada. We believe that our :National Railway should carry 
fuel ai cost in this crisis, and your Committee suggests that the rates quoted 
are not cost rates but much higher. 
Your Committee also heard evidence on the peat proposition, and is con- 
vinced that peat as a spring, summer or autumn fuel is very valuable. The 
1-)epartment of Mines has donc much research work in this connection, but very 
little peat is being used in Canada, although if seems there are large resources. 
Some difference of opinion exists between the officials of the Mines Depart- 
ment and certain outside interests as fo the best method of treating peat for 
fuel purposes, particularly by the Graham method. Your Committee, therefore, 
recommends fo the Government that $1,250 be granted for the purpose of inves- 
tigating this method, provided that ]VIr. Graham contributes an equal amount 
for the same purpose, the investigation fo be carried on by one engineer or 
expert from the Mines Branch, another appointed by Mr. Graham, and a third 
independent expert. 
Your Committee submits herewith minutes of proceedings and evidence, 
and recommends that the same be printed in blue book form and as an appen- 
dix fo the Journals of the House, also that Rule 74 be su.¢pcnded in connection 
tberewith. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
W. F. CARROIJL. 
C hairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 

ItOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THURSDAY, 22nd March, 1923. 
The Committee met at 11 a.m.:-- 
Present: Messieurs Carroll {Chairman), Arthurs, Black (Yulcon), Church 
Davies, Dickie, Drummond, Forrester, Knox, Lapierre, Macdonald (Pictou), 
Ross (Kingston), Spence, Warner--14. 
Mr. Church submitted a list of suggestions, outlining action he thought the 
Committee should take, and distributed copies of said list to the members 
present. 
On motion of Mr. Warner, 
Ordered, That H. Stutchbury, Trade Commissioner for the Province of 
Albcrta, be requested to give evidence on Thursday, 12th April. 
On motion of NIr. Macdonald (Pictou), 
Ordered, That F. L. Wanklyn, Province of Quebec, Member of the Federal 
Fuel Advisory Committee, be requested to give evidence af the next meeting. 
Mr. Church read and filed a letter received by him from the Norwich 
Municipal Coal Association, relative to coal freight rates from Alberta fo 
Ontario. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald (Pictou), 
Resolved, That the Chairman of the Committee confer with Mr. Carvell, 
Chief Railway Commissioner, to ascertain which officials of the Railway Com- 
mission should be summoned to give evidence regarding railway rates on coal. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Resolved, That leave be asked to print the proceedings of the Committee. 
The Committee adjourned, fo meet on Tuesday, the 27th instant, at 11 a.m. 
JOHN T. DU:N, 
Clerlc o] the Committee. 

ItOUSE OF COMMONS, 
TUESDAY, 27th March, 1923. 
The following members convened at 11 a.m.:-- 

Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Church, Davies, 
Dickie, Lapierre, Warner--8. 

Mr. Wanklyn, summoned to give evidence, was absent on account of 
sickness. 

There being no quorum, the Committee adjourned until 12th April, at 11 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o the Committee. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS» 
WEDNES»AY, 11th April, 1923. 
The Committee met ai 11 a.m.:-- 
Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Church, Dickie, 
Drummond, Forrester, Gendron, Lapierre, Macdonald (Pictou), Me- 
Bride, Roberge, Ross (Kingston), Spence, Warner--14. 
Mr. Wanklyn, one of the representatives of thc province of Quebec on the 
Federal Fuel Advisory Committee, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was 
discharged. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Resolved, That leave be asked fo sit while the House is sitting. 
The Committee adourned, fo meet to-morrow af 3.30 p.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] the Committee. 

HousE OF COMMONS 
TttURSDAY, 12th April, 1923. 
The Committee met af 3.30 p.m. 
Present: :Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Church, Drummond, 
Garland {Bow River), Knox, Lapierre, Ross (Kingston), Shaw, Spence, 
Stewart (Argenteuil), Warner--12. 
:Mr. H. Stutchbury, Trade Commissioner for the Province of Alberta, was 
called and sworn. 
On motion of Mr. Garland {Bow River). 
Resolved. That Mr. Stutchbury be not examined af present, but that Mr. 
J. Errington, Mining Engineer, Province of Alberta, in attendance, be asked 
to give evidence. 
Mr. Errington was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Resolved. That Mr. W. F. O'Connor of Ottawa, in attendance, be asked 
fo give evidence. 
Mr. O'Connor was called, sworn, and gave evidence. 
On motion of Mr. Ross, 
Ordered. That Mr. John F. Sowards, Coal Dealer, Kingston, Ont., be 
summoned fo give evidence on Tuesday, 17th April, at 11 a.m. 
On motion of Mr. Garland (Bow River), 
Ordered. That Messieurs Mc_ulay, Davidson, Tupper and Thyer, all 
of Drumheller, Alberta, and af present in Ottawa, be summoned to give evi- 
dence to-morrow af 3.30 p.m. 
On motion of the Cbairman, 
Ordered. That Mr. W. E. Campbell, Railway Commission Trafiïc Ofiïcer, 
Ottawa, be summoned fo give evidence on Tuesday, 17th April, af 11 a.m. 
The Committee adjourned, fo meet to-morrow af 10 a.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] the Committee. 
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IIousE oF COMMONSt 
FRIDAY, 13th April, 1923. 
The Committee met at 10 a.m. 
Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Church, Dickie, Forrester, 
Garland (Bow River), Gendron, Hanson, Lapierre, Ross (Kingston), Spence 
Warner.--12. 

Mr. W. F. O'CoNoR, of Ottawa, resumed and completed his evidence, and 
was discharged. 

As suggested by Mr. O'Connor, and on motion of Mr. Arthurs, 
Ordered, That the Clcrk procure copies of the following publications for each 
member of the Committee, viz.: 

"The Coal Resources of the World" Volume 2. 
"The Coal Rcsources cl the World"---Atlas (Morang & Co., Toronto, 
1913). 
"Coal Fields and Coal Resources of Canada" 
By D. B. Dowling. (Memoir 59. Geological Series :No. 55). 
"Analyses of Canadian Fuels" 
By E. Stansfield and J. H. H. :Nicolls. (Mines Branch, Bulletin 
:No. 22, 1918.) 
"Geological Survey, Summary Report, 1918" 
"Geological Survey, Summary Report, 1919" 

On motion of Mr. Hanson,-- 
Ordered, That Sir Thomas Tait, of Montreal, be summoned to give evidence. 

The Committee ad]ourned, to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 

The Committee re-assembled af 3.30 p.m. 
Mr. H. STUTCtIBERY wa$ recalled and gave evidence. 
Mr. D. A. McAulay, Mining Engineer, Drumheller, Alberta, was called, 
sworn, gave evidence and was discharged. 

On motion of Mr. Spence,-- 
Ordered, That Mr. W. H. Cox, of the W. H. Cox Coal Company, Toronto, 
be summoned to give evidence on Thursday, 19th April, af 11 a.m. 
The Committee ad]ourned, to meet on Tuesday, 17th April, at 11 a.m. 

J. T. DU:N, 
Clerk o] the Committee. 
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HOU$E OF COMMONS» 
TU.SDA, 17th April, 1923. 
The Committee met af 11 a.m. 
Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Carruthers, Davies, Drummond, 
Forrester, Garland (Bow River), Knox, Ross (Kingston), Shaw, Stork, Warner 
--11. 
Mr. J. F. Sowards, Coal Dealer, Kingston, Ont., was called, sworn, gave 
evidence and was discharged. 
h/ir. W. E. Campbell, Chier Traffic Officer, Board of Railway Commissioners, 
Ottawa, was called, sworn and gave evidence, and will continue his evidence at 
the next meeting. 
On motion of the Chairman. 
Ordered: That Mr. C. A. Magrath, of Ottawa, Chairman, International 
Joint Commission, be summoned fo give evidence on Thursday, 19th April. at 
11 a.m. 
On motion of the Chairman. 
Ordered: That Captain E. M. Dickson, Sydney, N.S.: ha sumraoned fo 
give evidence on Thursday, 26th April, af 11 a.m. 
The Committee adjourned, to meet on Thursday, 19th April, af 11 a.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk f tb.. CmmT:eettee. 

HOUSE OF COMMON$, 
THURSDAY, 19th April 1923. 
The Committee met af 11 a.m. 

Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Church, 
Davies, Dickie, Garland (Bow liver), Gendron, Knox, Lapierre, Shaw, Spence, 
Warner--13. 

Mr. W. H. Cox, President of the W. H. Cox Coal Company, Toronto, was 
called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged. 

Mr. C. A. Magrath, of Ottawa, hIember of the Federal Advisory Fuel Com- 
mittee, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged. 
The Committee ad]ourned, to meet to-morrow at 11 a.m. 

JOHN T. ])UN, 
Clerk o] the Committee. 

HOUSE O1  COMMO-NS» 
FIID.a. April 20, 1923. 
The Committee met af 11 a.m. 
Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Church, 
Davies, Dickie, Drummond, Forrester, Garland (Bow liver), Gendron, Lapierre, 
McBride, loss (Kingston), Warner--14. 
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:Mr. W. E. Campbell was recalled, gave evidence and was discharged. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That :Mr. H. C. Martin, Freight Trafiïc Manager, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, :Montreal, be summoned fo give evidence on Tuesday, the 24th 
instant, at 11 a.m. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That :Mr. W. B. Lanigan, General Freight Traffic Manager, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, :Montreal, be summoned fo give evidence on Tuesday, the 
24th instant, at 11 a.m. 
Mr. H. Stutchbury was recalled and gave evidence. 
The Chairman tabled a letter received by Hon. E. M. Macdonald (Pictou) 
from Mr. M. J. Butler of Oakville, Ont. 
On motion of Mr. Arthurs, 
Ordered, That the Clerk bave a copy of Mr. Butler's letter sent to each 
member of the Committee before t.he next meeting. 
On motion of the Cbairman, 
Ordered, That M. J. Butler of 0akville, Ont., be summoned to give evidence 
on Tuesday, the 24th instant, af 11 a.m. 
The Committee adjourned to meet on Tuesday, April 24, af 11 a.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] t]c Committee. 

HOçSE OF COMMONS, 
TUESDAY, April 24, 1923. 
The Committee met at 11 a.m. 
Preset: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Davies, Dickie, Drum- 
mond, Forrester, Garland, (Bow River), Gendron, Kennedy (Edmonton), Knox, 
Lapierre, McBride, Ross (Kingston), Spence, Warner--15. 
Mr. Lanigan, General Freight Traffic Manager, C.P.R., was indisposed and 
unable to be present. 
Mr. Martin, Freight Traffic Manager, C.N.R., not being in this district ai 
present, could not attend. 
Mr. M. J. Butler, of Oakville, Ont., requested to attend, was absent. 
On motion of Mr. Arthurs, 
Ordered, That Mr. M. J. Butler, of Oakville, Ont, be summoned fo attend 
on Thursday, 26th instant, at 11 a.m., fo give evidence. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That Mr. J. E. Dalrymple, Vice President, Trafiïc, C.N.R., be 
summoned to attend on Thurs¢',ay, 26th instant, at 11 a.m., fo give evidence. 
The Committee adjourned, to meet on Thursday, 26th instant, at 11 a.m. 

JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] t]e Committee. 
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I-OUSE OF 
THURSDa, April 26, 1923. 
The Committee met at 11 a.m. 
Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Dvies, Déchéne, Drum- 
mond, Forrester, Garland (Bow River), Gendron, Kennedy (Edmonton), 
Knox, Lapierre, McBride, Spence, Stork, Warner--15. 
Mr. H. C. Martin, General Freight Traffic Manager, C.N.R., was called, 
sworn, gave evidence and was discharged. 
Mr. M. J. Butler of Oakville, Ont., was called, sworn, gave evidence and 
was discharged. 
On motion of the Chairman,-- 
Resolved, That Mr. Butler's letter to tion. E. M. Macdonald, M.P., dated 
April 12, relative to supplying Central Canada with Canadian coal, be incor- 
porated in the evidence. 
The Committee adjourned, fo meet to-morrow at 11 a.m. 

JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] the Committee. 

The Committee met at 11 a.m. 

HOUSE OF COiMONS, 
IRIDAY, April 27, 1923 

PRESENT: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Déchène, Dickie, Drtm- 
mond, Garland IBow River), Kennedy (Edmonton), Lapierre, McBride, R(»ss 
(Kingston), Warner--11. 
Mr. E. M. 1)ickson of Sydney, N.S., was called, sworn, gave evidence and 
was discharged. 

On motion of the Chairman, 
Ord«rcd, That Mr. W. B. Lanigan, General Freight Traffic Manager, 
C.P.I., be summoned fo give evidence on Tuesday, May 1, af 11 a.m. 

On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordercd, That Air. E. P. Mallory, Director of Operating Statistics, C.N.R.: 
be summoned fo give evidence on Tuesday, May 1, at 11 a.m. 

On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That Mr. D. Crombie, Chier of Transportation, C.N.R., be sum- 
moned to give evidence on Tuesday, May 1, at 11 a.m. 

The Committee adjourned, to meet on Tuesday, May, 1, aL 11 a.m. 

JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] the Committee 
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The Committee met af 11 a.m. 
Present: Messieurs Carroll 

HousE OF COMMONS 
TUESDAY, May 1, 1923. 

(Chairnmn), Davies, Dickie, Drummond, 

Forrester, Garland (Bow River), Gendron, Lapierre, McBride, Spence, Warner 
--11. 

Mr. 
Mr. W. 
absent. 

D. Crombie and Mr. E. P. Mallory, Canadian :National Railways, and 
B. Lanigan, Canadian Pacifie Railway, summoned fo appear, were 

The Chairman announced that Sir Henry Thornton, President, Canadian 
National Railways, telephoned last night requcsting that Mr. Crombie and Mr. 
Mallory be hot examined until a statement regarding freight rates on coal from 
Alberta to Central Canada, now in coursc of preparation, is completed. 
The Chairman read a letter received from the Chief Clerk, General Freight 
Trafiïc Manager, Canadian Pacific Railway, cxpressing regret at Mr. Lanigan's 
inability to attend on account of continued sickness. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That Mr. J. Graham of Ottawa, be summoned to give evidence on 
Thursday, 3rd May. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That Mr. J. D. Oligny, of Montreal, be summoned to give evidence 
on Thursday, 3rd May. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Orderd, That Mr. J. Boivin, of Wrightville, Que., be summoned to ve 
evidence on Thursday, 3rd May. 
On motion of Mr. Lapierre, 
Ordered, That Mr. A. F. A. Coyne, of Sudbury, Ont., be summoned fo give 
evidence on Tuesday, 8th May. 
The Committee adjourned, fo meet on Thursday, 3rd May, at 11 a.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clcrk o] the Committee. 

HOUSE oF COMMONS, 
THURSDA;, May 3, 1923. 
The Committee met at 11 a.m. 
Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Church, Davies, Dickie, 
Drummond. Forrester, Garland (Bow River), Knox, Lapierre, McBride, Spence, 
Warner--13. 
Mr. Oligny of Montreal, summoned to appear, was absent, Mr. Boivin, also 
summoned, was present. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
lesolved, That the evidence of Mr. Oligny and Mr. Boivin be taken on 
Tuesday, 8th May. 
On motion of Mr. Church, 
Ordered, That Mr. D. Chisholm, Coal Commissioner, City Hall, Toronto, be 
summoned fo give evidence on Friday, llth May. 
6--2 
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On motion of Mr. Church, 
Ordered, That Mr. A. Hewitt, General Manager, Consumers' Gas Company, 
Toronto, be summoned to give evidence on Friday, llth May. 
Mr. J. Graham of Ottawa, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was dis- 
charged. 
The Committee adjourned, to meet on Tuesday, 8th May, at 11 a.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] the Committee. 

HOUSE oF COMI,IONS 
TUESDAY, May 8, 1923. 
The Committee met at 11 a.m. 
PRESENT: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Church, Davies, Déchène, 
Garland (Bow River), Gendron, Knox, Lapierre, Logan, Ross, Spence.--ll. 
The Chairman read a telegram rcceived by him from Sir Henry Thornton, 
President, Canadian :National Railways, offcring a nine dollar per ton rate on 
train load lots of coal from" Alberta coalfields to Ontario, during May, June 
and July, and promising consideration of coal rates from Maritime Provinces to 
Ontari. 
The Chairman read a tclcgram reccived by Mr. Garland {Bow River) from 
the Red Deer Coal Operators' Association complaining that the special freight 
rate on coal announced by Sir Henry Thornton should bave been six dollars. 
Mr. D. Chisholm of Toronto was called, sworn, gave evidence and was 
discharged. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That Mr. E. P. Mallory, Director of 0perating Statistics, Cana- 
dian National Railways, be summoned to give evidence on Tuesday, 15th May. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That Mr. D. Crombie, Chief of Transportation. Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, be summoned fo give evidence on Tuesday, 15th May. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That Mr. W. B. Lanigan, General Freight Traflïc Manager. Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, be summoned to give evidence on Tuesday, 15th May. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, That Mr. A. McEachern, General Superintendent, Dominion Coal 
Company, Glace Bay, :N.S., be summoned to give evidence on Thursday, 17th 
May. 
On motion of Mr. Logan, 
Ordered, That Mr. N. T. Avard, General Manager, Maritime Coal Com- 
pany, Joggins, N.S., be summoned to give evidence on Thursday, 17th May. 
The Committee adjourncd, to meet on Tuesday, 15th May, af 11 a.m. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o the Committee. 
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The Committee met at 11 a.m. 

HOJSE OF COMMONS» 
TJESDA¥, May 15, 1923. 

Present: Messieurs CarroH (Chairman), Church, Davies, Forrester, Garland 
{Bow River), Gendron, Kennedy (Edmonton), Knox, Lapierre, Logan, McBride, 
Ross (Kingston), Spence--13. 
Mr. Crombie, Chief of Transportation, Canadian National Railways, was 
called, sworn and gave evidence. Witness stood aside. 
Mr. Mallory, Director of Operating Statistics, Canadian National Railwavs, 
was called, sworn and gave evidence. 
Mr. Crombie was re-called, and thereafter gave evidence with Mr. Mallory. 
The Committee ad]ourned at 1 p.m., to meet again at 3.30 p.m. » 
The Committee re-assembled af 3.30 p.m. 
On motion of Mr. McBride, 
Ord'ered, That Dr. Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa, be 
summoned fo appear on Friday, May 18, fo give evidence. 
On mot.on of Mr. McBride, 
Ordered, That Mr. Haanel, Chief Engineer, Fuels and Fuel Testing Division, 
Department of Mines, Ottawa, be summonded fo appear on Friday, May 18, to 
give evidence. 
The examination of Mr. Crombie and Mr. Mallory was resumed and com- 
pleted, and they were discharged. 
The Committee ad]ourned, fo meet to-morrow af 11 a.m. 
JOHN T. DU:N, 
Clerk of the Committee. 

The Committee met at 11 a.m. 

HOJSE OF COMMONS, 
WEDNËSDAY, 16th May, 1923. 

Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Davies, Dickie, Forrester, 
Garland (Bow liver), Gendron, Kennedy (Edmonton), Lapierre, Logan, Spence, 
Warner--12. 

Mr. W. B. Lanigan, General Freight Traffic Manager, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged. 

Mr. Garland (Bow liver), filed a certified copy of Item 125 of Canadian 
Pacific Railway Tariff C. R. C. No. W-2657, which is printed as an appendix 
to the evidence taken this day. 

The Committee adjourned until to-morrow af 11 a.m. 

6--2½ 

JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Committee met af 11 a.m. 

HOçSE OF COMMONS, 
THURSDAY, May 17th, 1923. 

Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Déchène, Forrester, Garland (Bow 
River), Kennedy (Edmonton), Knox, Lapierre, Logan, McBride, Prévost, 
Spence, Warner--12. 

The Chairman read a letter received from Mr. D. Chisholm of Toronto, 
containing information supplementary fo the evidence given by him before the 
Committee on the 8th instant. 

Mr. A. hIcEachern, Chief Inspector of Mines, Dominion Coal Company, 
Glace Bay, :N.S., was called, sworn, gave evidence and was discharged. 

On motion of Mr. Knox, 
Ordered, That copics of all evidence taken by the Senate Special Committee 
on the Fuel Supply of Canada be procured for the membcrs of the Committee. 

Mr. G. R. Pratt, Fucl Engineer for the Alberta Government, was called, 
sworn and gave evidence. 

The Committee ad]ourned, until to-morrow af 11 a.m. 

JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] tle Committee. 

HOt'SE OF COMMOIX'S, 
]:RIDAY, May 18, 1923. 
The Commit,tee met at 11 a.m. 
Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Forrester, Garland (Bow River), 
Gendron, Kennedy (Edmonton), Lapicrre, Logan, Spence, Warner--9. 
Mr. G. 1R. Pratt was recalled and gave further evidence. 
Dr. C. Camsell, Deputy hIiniter of the Dcpart.ment of hlines, Ottawa, and 
Mr. B. F. C. Haanel, Chief Engineer, Department of Mines, Ottawa, were 
together called, sworn and gave evidcnce. 
On motion of Mr. Logan, 
Resolved,--That Dr. Camsell and Mr. Haanel be recalled af a future date. 
Mr. :N. T. Avard, General Manager, Maritime Coal, Railway and Power 
Company, Joggins Mines, :N.S., was called, sworn, gave evidence and was dis- 
charged. 
On motion of Mr. Logan, 
Ordered,--That Mr. R. W. Robb, of the Robb Engineering Works, Ltd., 
Mont,real, be summoned fo give evidence on Tuesday, May 22. 
The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 22, at 11 a.m. 

JOHN T. DU:N, 
Clerk o] the Committee. 
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The Committee met ab 11 a.m. 

I-IousE OF COMMONS 
WED,WESDt, Y, May 23, 1923. 

Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Arthurs, Church, Drummond, 
Forrester, Gendron, Kennedy {Edmonton), Knox, Lapierre, Logan, McBride, 
Ross (Kingston), Spence, Warner--14. 
Mr. R. W. Robb, lobb Coal Carburctor Colnpany, Montreal, was called, 
sworn, gave evidence and was dischargcd. 
On motion of lXlr. Logan, 
Resolved, That the statement, " Cost and Relative Economy of Heating 
with DLfferent Fuels ", submitted by the witness, Mr. Flobb, be incorporated in 
the evidence. 
The Chairman read a letter from the Minister of Labour relative fo the peat 
process of Mr. Graham of Ottawa, and an informal discussion ensued. 
On motion of the Chairman, 
Ordered, Tnat the Clcrk vrite fo Dr. Camsell, Dcputy lX]inister of Mines, 
Ottawa, for a copy of the Second Report by Dr. Portcr, Fuel Expert of McGill 
University, on Mr. Graham's Peat System, and for a copy of the Report of 
Professor Angus, Fuel Expert of Toronto Univcrsity, on Mr. Graham's Peat 
System. 
 On motion of the Chairman, 
Resolved, That Messieurs Lapicrre, Spence and Kennedy be constituted a 
Sub-committee fo take evidence regarding the peat process of lXlr. Graham of 
Ottawa, and fo report thereon to the Committee. 
Mr. Spence submitted samples of a patent fuel ruade from sawdust, garbage, 
etc., also some explanatory letters. 
On motion of lXIr. Spence, 
Ordcred, That said samples of patent fuel be sent fo the Government Fuel 
Testing Division for examination and report, together with copies of the letters. 
The Committee ad]ourned, fo meet at the call of the Chair. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk o] the Committee. 

I-IousE OF COMMONS 
THVRSDAY, June 14, 1923. 
The Committee met af ll a.m. 
Present: Messieurs Carroll (Chairman), Church, Davies, Drummond, 
Forrester, Garland (Bow River), Gendron, Kennedy (Edmonton), Knox, Logan, 
McBride, Floss (Kingston), Spence.--13. 
A discussion took place regarding the alleged mis-reporting of the evidence 
of Mr. Haanel and of Mr. Avard, taken on May 18. On motion of he 
Chairman, 
Ordered, That the list of correcions submited by Mr. Haanel be prined 
in the nexoE issue of the Committee's proceedings. 
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The Chairman read telegrams sent by him, one to the Alberta Coal Oper- 
ators' Association, Calgary, and one to the Premier of Alberta, inquiring if 
anything was being done towards helping the coal situation, also reply thereto 
from the Secretary of the Red Deer Valley Coal Operatom' Association, stating 
nine dollar ton rate prohibitive. 
The Chairman submitted a report from the Government Fuel Testing Divi- 
sion regarding the samples of Havana fuel made from sawdust, which report 
is incorporated in the printcd discussion. 
]VIr. Mewburn, by permission, addressed the Committee respecting thc 
manufacture of coke for domestic purposes, and a discussion ensued. 
The Chairman read a telegram from the Edmonton Board of Trade advo- 
cating Government subsidies for coal transportation and for equipment of 
engineering experts to determine any possible cost reduction of Alberta coal 
for Eastern Canada. 
Mr. Garland (Bow River) read a letter from the Supervisor of Freight 
a.nd Trafiïc of thc Department of Railways and Telephones, Alberta, disputing 
the accuracy of the evidence given by Mr. Lanigan before the Committee, and 
a discussion followed. 
With a view to a Rcport being ruade by the Committee to the House, the 
Chairman movcd, and it was 
Resolved, That Messieurs Garland {Bow River), Logan, Spence and Ross 
(Kingston) be constituted a sub-committee to consider suggestions therefor, and 
to report on saine to the Committee.  
The Clerk read a resolution passed by the Engineering Institute, and, on 
motion of Mr. Garland (Bow River), it was 
Resolved, That said resolution be filed. 
The Chairman made reference to a synopsis receivcd respecting the Graham 
Peat Fuel Proposition. Mr. Graham, being present, was allowed fo make a 
statement. 
The Comlnittee adjourned. 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

WD'FSDA¥, 11th April, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met af 11 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
The CHAmMA: Now, gentlemen, we bave a quorum, so we may as well 
start. The Witness for this morning is Mr. F. L. Wanklyn, whom we will 
now call. 

F. L. WALx', called and sworn: 
By thc Chairman: 
Q. What is your occupation at the prescnç time?--A. I am Gcneral 
ecutive Oflïcer of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Q. HoEve you anything tu do with the distribution of fuel in the Province 
of Qucbec?--A. Yes, sir, at the request of the Provincial Government of the 
Province of Quebec I was appointed one of the two members representing the 
Province on this Central Fuel Advisory Committee of Ottawa. 
Q. Would you tell us briefly, Mr. Wanklyn, what information you havc 
as to the coal condition in Canada, and your connection with the coal industry 
in Canada?---A. For several years I was Vice President of the Dominion Coal 
Company, and I relinquished that position about 14 years ago. Prior to "that 
rime, I used fo spcnd a eonsiderable portion of the year in Cape Breton and 
became fairly intimate with the operations of the industry in that district. As 
you know, they bave very extensive coal mines OEnd mine u very large quantity 
of coal. 
Q. You are a coal mining eng]neer? A. No, I am a mechanical engineer, 
but what I have learned of coal mining was learned down there in Cape 
Breton. 
Q. In a practical way? A. Yes, in a practical way; I used to visit the 
mines 
Q. You bave some suggestions fo make as outlined in a little memorandum 
you handed me this morning? A. Yes. 
Q. Perhaps you might read them? A. Will you mind having the Secretary 
read them? 
The Clerk : 
National Fuel Enquiry 
F. L. Wa.nklyn was appointed by Quebec Government August 17th, 
1922, as one of the two represenatives of the Province on the Federal 
Advisory Fuel Committee, the other representative was ]VIr. A. Picard, 
of Quebec City. 
hIy experience in this capacity during the past winter indicates 
clearly the paramount importance of finding a practical solution of thc 
fuel question, e.pecially as to fuel required for domestic heating that 
will tend, to some extent, to make consumers less dependent on source 
of supply from the U.S. as at present, which is uncertain when normal 
conditions at the mines are disturbed by strikes, etc., and is becoming 
increasingly expensive and of inferior quality. 
23 
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It was also manifest that the average citizen cannot afford to pay 
the ruling prices for American anthracite coal, ranging from $16.50 to 
$19.50 per 2,000 lbs., delivered in bulk, and more when "bagged." The 
evident question is "How can the situation be improved?" My answer 
is the following: 
1. Encourage the use of screened Canadian bituminous coal for 
cooking and heating whcre stoves are used. In the U.K. and in the 
Maritine provinces and out northwest, where the winters are very 
severe, bituminous coal and the less eflïcient lignite are practically 
used for evcry domestic purposc rcquiring fuel. 
2. Devclop thc vast peat areas adjacent to large cities and towns 
to produce air dried peat fuel at low cost and educate the public 
as toits fuel value for cooking and burning in stoves and open 
grates. 
3. Advocate thc installation of central heating plants, especially 
in the smaller towns where thc municipalites own and operate steam 
driven plants for electric lighting and now wa.-:te the exhaust steam 
from the engines, for raising steam for the operation of plants of 
this type, the cheapcst grades of bituminous coal can be advanta- 
geou-ly utilizcd, slnoke nuisance can bc abated by use of properly 
designed furnaces and mcchanical stokers. At North Battleford, 
Sask., a plant of this type is bcing succcssfully opcrated with attrac- 
tive economic results. Central heating has also been in use for a 
long time in connection with groups of isolated buildings at our 
large hospitals and universities. 
4. For house heating where hot water furnaces of the ordinary 
type are installed, now fired with American anthracite coal, metal- 
lurgical coke, the product of modcrn by-product ovens, can be used 
with rcsults equal if not superior fo those now obtained from anthra- 
cite coa!. Coke is free from poisonous gases, contains less ash and 
is smokeless. In producing coke of this description the resultant 
gases and by-products have a great commercial value tending to 
reduce the price of the coke fuel to practically the same cost as the 
delivered raw bituminous coal. The sulphate of ammonia for 
fertilizing, far for road binder, creosote for wood preservation and 
benzol fo replace gasoline as a motor spirit. 
5. Encourage importation of high grade anthracite coal from 
Wales, having superior analysis to any American anthracite sold 
in this country, properly manufactured "briquettes," "stovoids" or 
"ovoids" ruade from Welsh anthracite coal dust and brise--ail of 
which should be delivered to consumers ata lower price per ton 
than is now charged for American hard coal and can be satisfactorily 
used in ordinary bouse furnaces. 
6. An exhaustive study as fo the economic possibility of bringing 
N.W. coal further east than af, present should be ruade and experi- 
ments in briquetting lignites should be continued. 
7. Con.urners should be instructed in the economic method 
of firing bouse furnaces--in many instances 75 per cent of the caloric 
value of the fuel is wasted by improper firing, this by following proper 
method can be reduced to 25 per cent. See report on the subject 
from American Society of Mechanical Engineers who bave made 
ita special study. 

[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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"An Act respecting the sale and distribution of fuel and foodstuffs 
in times of crisis" was passed by the Quebec Legislature (Assembly Bill 
No. 16) last Session, according to the provisions of the Act it would not 
corne into force except by special proclamation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, as set out in Clause 13 of the Act. It was not round 
necessary, during the past winter, to exercise the authority above referred 
Q. I have ]ust one more question. Do you know anything about the possible 
futurc development of coal in the Maritimes?--A. From the experience that I had, 
as I told ),ou, 14 years ago, we estimated that the proved areas in Cape Breton 
were capable of producing 4,000,000 tons annually for over 100 years. 
Q. Those are the areas.--A. Which were being worked at that time by the 
Dominon Coal Company, the new areas that had just bcen started. 
Q. Would you give any estimate as to the possible output of the New Bruns- 
wick mines, or are you able to do that?--A. I ara afraid I am not in a position 
to indicate anything that would be of value in that line. 
The ChmMh: Now, gentlemcn, go ahead. 
By Mr. Drummod: 
Q Have the conditions govcrning the production of coal not changed very 
materially in the last 14 years?---A. They bave in some respects, the haulage is 
longer, and the pumping is more expcnsive. 
Q. The cost of production has gone up?--A. Yes, and there are other con- 
ditions, such as the development of the submarine areas and all these would pos- 
sibly tend to reduce the output as compared with the years when they were work- 
ing coal close to the pit's mouth, but at the saine time I might add that in a 
great many cases new veins are being opened, especially in the new districts, and 
there are areas being worked which were only touched about 14 or 15 years ago, 
and which are capable of very extcnsive development under favourable condi- 
tions. 
Q. But notwithstanding this increased production, the circumstances sur- 
rounding mining and so forth of coal have got far more expensive in 14 years?-- 
A. Certainly, the miners' wages were increased materially. 
Q. Which would materially increase the prices?--A. Certainly, and not only 
that, the cost of material required in the mines bas increased enormously, the 
cost of pif props is very much higher than it used fo be, and I was going fo say 
the transportation rates by water are very much higher than they used to be 
before the war. At one time, I have sold coal here in Ottawa, delivered, by the 
Dominion Coal Comany, to the Eddy Company here, at rates which were in 
competition with the rates of coal from the United States. 
Q. And would you say that, taking these things into consideration that the 
increase in the output of coal was ]ustifiable under the present circumstances?-- 
A. It just depends fo what extent the citizens of Canada appreciate the impor- 
tance of developing its own natural fuel supply. Everybody will have to contri- 
bute to that end if if is to be ruade a success. 
Q. And more of these difiïculties would bave fo be overcome?---A. Most de- 
cidedly. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I might ask, what is the condition that you have reference to that must 
be overcome? A. I can only tell from hearsay, because I ara not now connected 
with any coal company, but when I was connected with the Dominion Coa] 
Company we were able to place coal on the cars at the pit head at about $1  
ton, and from information I bave recently received, discussing the matter witl 
some of my friends, that bas gone up to $3 and over. 
Q. $37--A. Yes, sir. 
[Mr. 17. L. Wanklyn. 
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By Mr. Church: 
Q. From your experience with the Coal Commission, would you be of the 
opinion that this shortage is likely to continue a number of years, with corres- 
ponding high prices?--A. I do not look for any reduction in the price of anthra- 
cite coal, from what I hear. 
Q. Do these suggestions apply fo other provinces than your own?--A. In 
Che main, Mr. Church they apply to thc whole question. That is in the main. 
There are conditions which are applicable fo Toronto as well as Montreal. 
Q. Have you any control over prices?--A. No, I mentioned af the end ot 
the report that an Act had been passed late last session by the Quebec Legis- 
lature. 
Q. And vour province gets a good deal of its coal from the Maritime prov- 
inces, is tha so? A. In answer to that question, I would state that during 
the war we received practically the whole of the coal required for industrial and 
railway purposes from the Maritime provinces. 
Q. Bv rail or water?--A. By water, mostly; I should think 90 per cent. 
Q. What proportion do you think would come by rail, and what bv water? 
--A. I should think probably 10 per cent came by rail and that came rom the 
Intcrcolonial Coal Company. 
Q. It cornes in both ways?--A. To a very lilnited extent by rail. 
Bg Mr. Warncr: 
Q. In coming back fo the cost at pit mouth, I would like to ask the wit- 
ness if he is in a position to make an estimate of how much of that cost goes to 
labour?--A. I ara afraid sir, I have not got that. 

By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. The best way to get that would be from the Commissioner of Mines of 
Nova Scotia. who would have these figures up to date. I was going to suggest 
that we call the Deputy Minister of Mines of Nova Scotia, who could give you 
that information correctly. 
I was going to ask you, Mr. Wanklyn, in your inquiries in Quebec, what 
would you say with regard to the coal condition in the United States as affect- 
ing the shipments to Canada?--A. That is difficult, Mr. Macdonald, to state 
precisely. From our general experience last winter, we were led to believe that 
we nmst not expect any better treatment than we received last winter at the 
hands of the United States authorities, that there is verv little chance of the 
price, the delivered price to the consumer being reduced. here is also absolute 
evidence that the quality is deteriorating. In some cases, I bave measured it 
myself, where it bas consisted of from 25 per cent to 30 per cent of incombustible 
matter, on which you pay full price as coal, and have to pay freight, and bave 
to handle, so you are not getting more than I should say--l.700 pounds of 
combustible matter out of every 2,000 pounds delivered to your bouse. 
By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. Is that because the good coal is not available?--A. I cannot tell you if 
the good coal is not available, or whether they are less careful in picking the 
coal at the screen. 
By Mr. MacdonaId: 
Q. Perhaps you could tell us this I have seen it stated that the available 
supply of anthracite coal in the United States is decreasing?--A. From all we 
hear, Mr. Macdonald, itis decreasing quite seriously. 
Q. And naturally they would demand the supply which would be available 
for their own country?--A. That is absolutely evident; they would take care 
of themselves first. 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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Q. So from your experienee in regard to that marrer, Mr. Wanklyn, would 
you say that you expeet these diflïeulçies and this change in the eharaeter of 
coal to remain so, so that Canada must of necessity--that is Central Canada-- 
must look for a supply of coal within ber own borders, tobe sure and sale, or 
elsewhere?--A. My opinion, Mr. Macdonald, is that the question is one of 
maximum importance to the whole of us, and that the sooner we get down to a 
basis of providing our own national fuel supply from our own resources, the 
better. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Just as imprtant as food?--A. I think itis the most important thing 
before us to-day of any sort, as a nation, and I think we can never be a nation 
if we depend upon people who can cut us off in rive minutes, without firing a 
shot. 
Bg Mr. McwdoTmld: 
Q. You agree with :Sir. Church?--A. Yes, I do, and I would go so far as to 
say that any expenditure on militia and defence is simply money wasted unless 
you bave your fuel supply assured. 
Bg Mr. Church: 
Q. It will affect the industrial life of the country?--A. It will affect every- 
thing, the railways and industries and everything. 
Q. In view of the importance of the port of Montreal bave your Commis- 
sion looked into the increasing possibilities of Welsh coal?--A. I had some 
experience during the last winter, I may say, and I want to make the remark here 
that the coal dealers in :Siontreal played the gaine and assisted me in every 
Q. It is largely a marrer of transportation?--A. The transportation is not 
the biggest diflïculty. 
Q. Are suflïcient ships available for the Welsh eoal?--A. In answering 
your question, I migbt say that the visible supply of Welsh anthracite coal is 
somewhat limited. 
Q. The Government of Canada at the present rime are advertising a large 
number of the :SIerchant :Marine ships for sale. Could these ships not be fitted 
out so that they could carry coal right up to the head of the Lakes? A. I can- 
not tell you as far as the head of the Lakes is concerned, but there can be no 
difficulty in getting ocean tonnage westbound. You know, ships bave to come 
here in ballast, to take our wheat, to take our lumber, to take our pulp, to take 
our cattle. They come here in ballast. They might just as well ballast with 
Welsh coal. All during last winter and in the autumn they were quoting as low 
as eight shillings a ton for westbound cargoes, from Wales. 
Q. The city of Toronto brought in coal from Wales, and sold it delivered 
to your bouse, at $15.50 per ton. The haul to Montreal would be less than that, 
and if there was some public assistance given that work, as there is some public 
assistance given to some extent, subsidies and so on, in the food industry, why 
should there not be such assistance given in the fuel business? A. The whole 
available Welsh supply of pure anthracite coal does not exceed 5,000,000 tons. 
Thev bave a steady market for that entirely in Northern Europe, they supply 
coal  to Norway and Sweden and fo Holland for domestic purposes This is 
Welsh anthracite coal. What they do there is, they bave in these countries 
screens and breakers; they take coal from Wales as run-of-the-mine, slack, and 
everything together, and put it through the screens and breakers in the same 
way they handle the antracite coal in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, size it to 
suit the requirements of the customer, selling it as egg, stove, chestnut, and buck- 
wheat sizes, and then they bave the dust. A good deal of it is retained in Wales 
and made into briquetts and ovoids and stovoids by binding it with a certain 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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amount of binder, wbich makes a very desirable fuel. My opinion is that if you 
can gel the Welsh exporters of coal to establish and continue a steady market 
here in Canada, that iL would be fo our advant,ge, but iL will not be fo our 
advantage if they are going to do iL in spasms, if they are coming here one year 
and not the next year; you cannot afford fo eut off the supply from the United 
States until you have the other one established on a permanent basis. The 
diflïcultv is going to be fo induce these people fo corne out here and treat their 
coal n}t submit if fo the consumer in the size he has been accustomed fo u:e, 
and fo get also the necessary machinery fo make if a paying proposition. 

By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. hIr. Wanklyn, do you not think that what you ought fo do is fo attempt 
fo get cheap transportation, and delivery of our own coal to the largcst possible 
extent?--A. No question about it. The first duty is to see wlmt we have in 
our own country. According to statistics, we lmve 17 per cent of the whole 
wor]d's known fùel supply to-day. 
Q. I was going to say, of course the ditîïculty here in Central Canada is to 
understand the use of bituminous coal for domestic purposes to the same extent 
we use if in the Maritime provinces. 90 per cent of our domestic supply of coal 
is bituminous coal and cornes from our mines, and is very satisfactory. That 
is not definitely understood in Central Canada, I understand.--A. There is no 
question about if, that if is not as nice fo handle as anthracite coal. but from my 
own cxperience in Cape Brcton--I have been living in houses where they had 
furnaces exactly the saine as tbe one I have in my own bouse in Montreal, and 
they bave a very rigorous wintcr thcre, and they successfully warmed their houses 
on mn-of-mine coal delivered at $2 or $3 af their door. 
Q. I hve a house with a fairly large furnace, the saine as they use in 
Central Canada. Ever since I bave had a house I have used bituminous coal in 
the heating, and have kept the house as well heated as any other. You know 
that, as a marrer of fact.--A. I know that your own house is heated, and I know 
that you do not get any anthracite coal. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Is the dust going through your house from using it?---A. I do not tbink 
there is so much dust through your house, but there is soot in the sections of the 
furnace, and the chimney. You will bave more chimneys on tire, and you will 
bave to get your ,nan fo brush out the furnace nmre frequently. 

Bg tle Clairman: 
Q. How about yoursclf? A. I have done it myself. With a certain amount 
of education, there is no reason why anybody should freeze if they were content 
to use bituminons coal. 

By Mr. Church: 
Q. As a marrer of fact, is if not very largely a matter of education? 40 
years ago, the Pennsylvania coal barons had demonstrations all over Canada, and 
the public became interested in it. It would seem to me that the question of 
introducing bituminous coal was largely one of education.--A. I remember when 
I came to Canada about 40 years ago, among the working classes there was verv 
little anthracite coal used af all, and then they were gradually weaned away froa 
the bituminous coal by the American interests who wanted to establish, and did 
establish a market for their anthracite coal in Canada. Af that time, we used 
fo buy excellent anthracite coal at $5.50 a ton delivered in your bouse, not- 
withstanding that there was a duty of 50 cents a ton for the importation into 
Canada. 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. There is no duty to-day?---A. No, and the lowest you can buy if for to-day 
in :Montreal, in small quantifies, is about $16.50, and what I paid last May for 
my supply was $17.50 delivered, and I bave known friends fo pay $18.50 and 
$19.50 and over. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. In making the change suggested by you, from a foreign supply to a 
domestic supply of coal, would you anticipate opposition or help from the regular 
coal dealers? A. That is a question I do not think I can answer. I do not 
think if is fait for me to enlarge on that, because they bave treated me very 
well indeed during the last winter, when I was Fuel Commissioner. 
Q. As a marrer of fact, if would be very difiîcult for these men to change 
over?---A. Would you like anybody to upset your business affairs? 
]{r. FORRESTER: I met a fellow on the train one day, I knew him and he 
knew me, and he was taking peat out of a swamp, and he was going down after 
hours and taking if out himself, and letting if dry, and he said when it dried he 
could take and throw if up against the bouse and if would bounce like a rubber 
ball. He said he warmed his whole bouse for a few dollars. 
By Mr. Drtmmod: 
Q. What is your experience in regard fo this peat fuel development? A. I 
tried some myself two years ago. I wanted fo find out for myself -hether there 
was any real value in it, and I bought a carload of peat from Alfred, Ontario, 
which cost me $5 a ton on the car plus the haul fo 5Iontreal. I used it pretty 
extensively all that winter in an open grate, with great satisfaction. I also 
distributed quite a few bags fo some of my friends, and they were delighted and 
came and asked me where they could get some more, because they liked if better 
than anything else they had tried in the grate, and instead of putting on a big 
log late in the evening you could pick up a few blocks of peat, and there was no 
ash. That would be all right, I think, in the fall of the year. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. That would be all right all winter?--A. No. 
B g Mr. Garla nd: 
Q. lIr. Chairman, belote we get into the peat situation, I would like fo 
speak a moment on the point raised by thc witness in regard fo danger in the 
event of hostilities. I do not think we need fo anticipate hostilities with the 
United States, but I agree that we must bave a coal supply of out own. Would 
the saine objection you raise with regard fo the American supply not apply also 
fo the Welsh anthracite supply? A. Yes, certainly. 
Q. The witness would suggest this, that this Committee concentrate if 
possible upon the question of out own Canadian supply?--A. Absolutely. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Just af the present rime, in regard to the American supply and the Welsh 
anthracite supply, is if not a ïact that the demand for British coal throughout 
Europe is very great, in consequence of the occupation of the Ruhr, and that that 
demand in Europe will be greater than in the past? A. I may say, :Mr. hlac- 
donald, that I bave been in communication with coal operators in Wales, trying 
fo get them fo establish proper plants in hIontreal and fo handle the thing as 
their own particular business, and I got a letter just by the last mail from Eng- 
land in which they said the marrer was still under consideration by their directors, 
but they wished fo call my attention fo the fact that owing fo the conditions 
[Mr. F'. L. WankIyn.] 
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in the Ruhr district, most of their output was being taken care of there, and their 
prices were materially advancing, so if is only a limited supply and we can not 
expect fo get all of if. 
Q. I bave heard of Holland coming to lova Scotia and wanting fo buy coal? 
--A. Yes. 

By Mr. Church: 
Q. We bave a very complicated situation in Canada. There is a great deal 
of talk now about the conditions which may prevail next winter. By whom are 
these things controlled, by the provincial or federal or municipal authorities? 
There is now a lot of talk about it.--A. I should say that the elected repre- 
sentatives-- 
Q. I contend that it is just as important for the Government fo regulate the 
coa.1 supply as if is the food supply. In regard fo taking care of the fuel supply, 
they do if with the food, so why not with the fuel? Is if not just as important 
that the Government of Canada should do the saine thing for the coal supply, 
to get coal in the cellars of the people?--A. I can only repeat what I have ]ust 
said, that in my humble opinion the fuel supply of Canada is one of the most 
important questions you have fo considcr. 
Q. It should be a national problem, should it?--A. I should tbink it is the 
most important national problem. 
Q. Sinçe the Govcrnment of Canada has control of the railways?--A. Yes. 
Bg Mr. Forrestcr : 
Q. The northwest provinces should provide their own fuel from trees; they 
can do that and have wind-breaks besidcs, as easily as falling off a log. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Before we get away from the Welch anthracite coal, you said there was 
5,000,000 tons there; do you mean the supply is 5,000,000 tons per annum?--A. 
5,000,000 per annum, I believe, is the output of the anthracite supply in Wales. 
Q. A few minutes before you said the Dominion Coal Company was 
producing coal at $1 a ton; how long ago was that?A. That was 14 or 15 or 
16 years ago. 
Q. And you say now the cost of production is up to $3.50?--A. As far as 
I ara informed it has increased very materially, and I think if is somewhere 
around $3. 
Q. Have you the figures for the relative cost of anthracite coal at the 
mouth of the pif in pre-war rimes and af the present time?A. No, sir, I 
bave not got those figures. 
Q. Another question. Has your Department anv information what deposits 
of coal are up in the district of Sudbury?--A. Nothi'ng except what I have seen 
in the newspapers. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. Mr. Wanklyn, with anthracite coal in Canada, why is it necessary to 
send our money fo Wales and Pennsylvania? I live on the Pacifie Coast, and 
we never see anthracite coal, and we get along very nicely indeed. I do not 
know why we should concentrate on anthracite; people are being spoiled in 
central Canada. We have enormous quantities of coal there, so let us keep the 
money in our own country. 
The CHmM: That is what we are here for, Mr. Dickie. 
ir. DCE: At a recent meeting of the Institute of Mining Engineers. 
we had Mr. Dick and he told us that in Alberta alone they had 17 per cent of 
the coal of the world, and 80 per cent of the Canadian supply.--A. Excuse me, 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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sir, that is hOt quite correct. We have, aceording fo the eomputations reeently 
ruade, about 17 per cent of the world's supply in Canada, that is Nova Scotia, 
_New Brunswiek, British Columbia, and Alberta, and ail the other provinces 
that produee eoal--17 per cent of the world's supply, and I think if my memory 
serres me right the coal supply in Great Britain is something under 5 per cent 
of the world's supply. 
Q. Do you know Mr. Dick?--A. Very well indeed. 
Q. These are his remarks: 
"The Province of Alberta contains 17 per cent of the coal resources 
of the world, and about 80 per cent of the eoal resources of Canada. 
D. B. Dowling, of the Geologieal Survey of Canada, in 'The Coal Re- 
sources of the World', has estimated that Alberta eontains an aetual 
reserve of over 385,000 million tons and a probable reserve of about 
674,000 million tons of eoal. This makes a total reserve for the Pro- 
vince of eonsiderably over 1,000,000 million tons." 
These eome from very good authority.--A. I know he is a very accurate and 
good statistician, but I have before me, in my mind's eye, 
was prepared by out Mr. William Pieree; he had a large cirele, and he divided 
that up into segments. He showed one segment of somewhere around 51 per 
cent, which represented the total supply of the United States, as compared with 
the total supply of the world. He had another piece, 17 per cent, which was 
the total proportion of the supply of the world represented in Canada. He had 
another one, 8 or 10 per cent, representing China, and so on, and England was 
a little bit of a piece, about 5 per cent. That was on the basis of the world's 
supply, and he also had pictures or cubes, showing the big cube, which was 
the whole supply of the world, and the smaller ones representing each country, 
and again there he gave Canada 17 per cent, including the lignite and anthracite 
and every other SOl of coal, so if is a question now between Mr. Dick and Mr. 
Pierce. It is pretty good, anyway. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. Have you any data on the coal deposit in the Peace River country?--- 
A. No, sir, that is out of my jurisdiction altogether. 
Mr. WAINEI: There is a lot of if unknown yet; that percentage would be 
raised a good deal if we knew ail of 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. What would be the difference between mining coal on ledges or an 
angle of say 45 degrees?--A. Of course, just from the experience I bave had in 
coal mining, the deeper you get the more expensive it is to mine the coal. With 
some coal in Pennsylvania, it rolls out of the mines, where the vein is higher 
than the level af which if is loaded, and the water is ail drained out of these 
mines by gravity, no pumping, no haulage, and naturally, if you can mine 
coal on the level or in a favourable gradient, if is going to be cheaper than 
hauling if up mechanically, and pumping water mechanically, and so on. 
Q. But where the veins are in the mountains, where it can be brought 
down by gravity, if coal is mined af an angle of 45 degrees, can it be mined 
cheaper than on the ledges?--A. I could not tell you that, I really do not know. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. If is a generally understood thing.in coal mining that the closer the coal 
is to a vertical situation, the more expensve if is?--A. Yes, the flatter the vein, 
the more favourable the condition for mining. 
Q. Because if is easier?--A. Yes, and if you tan pump with gra4ty, have 
ail your drainage donc by gravity instead of pumping, it is so much the 
better. 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. That accounts for the cheapness of production in Amerrican mines?-- 
A. To a very great extent, the facility with which the coal can be mined. 
Mr. WAR: I tbink, Mr. Chairman, what we are tryin. fo get af is 
whetber if is going to be possible for us to furnish fuel fo our own people in 
competition with the United States fuel, no marrer whether this coal cornes 
from any part of Canada. Now, if we can get eoal cheaper out of Nova Scotia, 
I do not want to make the people pav more to get if from Alberta; I want 
to sec our money spent in our own coùntry, and that, I tbink, is what fo ask 
the witness about, fo lead up to that kind of information. 
By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. Admitting that we bave a coal supply in Canada, what suggestions have 
you to make to make that a,ailable fo the whole of the people in Canada?--A. As 
I say, my memorandum says that those who will follow me are better able 
to answer your questions; they have nmde a very close study of the trans- 
portation problems, including our friend Sir Henry Thornton. You saw what 
he said in the paper to-day af the meeting in Montreal yestcvday, that he 
will be prepared in a few days to give an answer fo your question, and there 
is only onc thing you have to bear in mind, that the saine mining conditions 
prevail in Canada as in thc Unitcd States and elsewhere, where coal can be 
delivered af the pit's nmuth, of cqual quality, af the saine price, and you must 
remcmber thcre is no duty again.t the importation of coal from the United 
States or elsewhere. Then you have to figure out--and this is a very simple 
sure in arithmetic--can if be dclivered 2.000 toiles from the point of production 
fo the point of consumption, or 1,000 toiles, as in tbe case of Nova Scotia, 
cheaper or as cbeaply as if can be brought in say 600 toiles from Pennsylvania 
or 0hio. 
Q. Your idea" is that if is altogether a question of transportation?--A. If 
is simply a sure in arithmetic. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What suggestions bave you to make as to a solution of that difficulty? 
A. I said before I am not competent to give any opinion on tbe railway 
problem. What I came here for was chiefly fo assist you in determining 
whether there were other sources of supply, fuel supply, that might advantage- 
ously be used to diminish, as far as possible, the dependence on the United 
States, und the sending out of our nmney into another country. That is all 
I can say. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Then if is largely, Mr. Wanklyn, a question of transportation?--A. As 
far as the problems these gentlemen bave put up to me, it is a question of trans- 
portation more than anything else. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I might ask the witness if he bas any knowledge as fo the feeling of the 
Canadian Pacific towards this reduced rate for coal from the East or West? 
A. I bave no knowledge about it whatever. That would be in other hands 
entirely. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Have you looked in any way into the proposal hat you refer to in your 
statement here, that bituminous coal may be brough to some central place 
and then bv converting if into coke, the price of th coke to the consumer 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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could be reduced by reason of their getting by-products which could be sold. 
I understand that that matter bas been considered in Montreal; bave you 
heard of if ai all?--A. Mr. Macdonald I think that is a question of para- 
mount importance, because from my own experience and experience in public 
institutions I am convinced that coke can be used just as advantageously 
and with the same cleanliness as anthracite coal. There is no question about 
that. The caloric value of the coke is fully equal if not supcrior fo the caloric 
value of the so-called anthracite coal. The coke, as you know, is produced 
from the bituminous coal, the screenings of the bituminous coal; it bas fo be 
crushed to be made into coke. Now, ai one time Cape Breton had almost to 
give away screenings, if used to send them down fo the New England Coke 
and Gas Company in Boston ai a ridiculously low price fo get rid of if. Since 
then, uses bave been ruade, by the introduction of the steel plants in Nova 
Scotia, the use of screenings, bituminous coal screenings, bas become more 
developed, but ai the same time I do not see that there is any practical difiïculty 
in getting screenings from Nova Scotia and taking them fo a point like 
Montreal or even Ottawa, and having coking plants here, proper by-product 
oven plants established here for the production of metallurgical coke, assum- 
ing always that you bave a gas company that can utilize the cleaned gas, that 
if will take care of the recovery of the by-products which are very valuable, 
sulphate of ammonia, far, creosote, and benzol, and all such bave a very high 
commercial value. I am informcd that with a proper recovery in the most 
modern ovens, coke could be put on the market ai about the same price as the 
raw coal ai the point ai which it is coked. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. That is, per pound? A. Per ton. 

By 
Q. The 
Q. For 
which is for 

Mr. Macdonald: 
by-products are very valuable?--A. Yes, sir. 
instance, in Nova Scotia, the men using motor cars use benzol, 
all purposes as good as gasoline.--A. Yes. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. The by-products would take care of the cost of the process in putting 
if into coke, with some to spare?--A. I do not know how much would be fo 
spare, when you pay the interest on your plant and the repairs that bave fo 
be put on the machine'; that is all fo be taken into consideration, but the 
consensus of opinion is that with a proper plant, the gas which is a by-product 
goes to pay the cost of production of the by-products, including the gas you 
sell, and that would be sufiïcient to pay for the cost of the ovens and the cost 
of handling the coal. 
Q. Just another question. In your opinion, would the cities where these 
plants would be located be able to use the amount of gas fo make coke enough 
for the demand through the country and rural districts?A. There is a question, 
sir, that if would be dangerous to express an opinion on until you knew the extent 
of the consumption of coke. 
Q. I was j ust asking your opinion. A. I could not say; I should think, in 
most cities, the gas mains to-day are pretty well crowded to capacity, and you 
would bave to introduce larger mains, but of course the use of gas for cooking 
and for other purposes is extending quite considerably, and I bave no doubt that 
in time if will corne fo be utilized for housekeeping if sufiïcient gas can be ob- 
tained, and I tb.ink if is an .deal condition. 
[Mr. F. L. Wanldyn.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Then, Mr. Wanklyn, do you think a sufficient by-product could be made 
from coal in manufacturing coke to make if profitable?---A. I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, you would have fo take into consideration the value of the gas sold, as well 
as the other by-products. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Who should take control of that work, privately owned companies?--A. 
All I know is this; a man who is largely interested in one of the largest gas com- 
panies in Montrcal said, "If I received any encouragement from the Government 
I think my company would considcr the establishment of a coking plant." 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. You could make coke without taking the by-products out of if? A. 
Yes, but if is very expensive. In the old fashioned system they burned all the 
gas af the top, and you got very fine coke, but if was very expensive. 
Q. Would it be any better?--A. No, I do not think so, because they use by- 
product coke for the smelters at Sydney. 
By. Mr. MacDonald: 
Q. The process is that they concentrate the carbon in the cvke, and take 
the other by-products out, that is it? A. Yes, absolutely; you simply bave pure 
carbon plus ash, and if you go to the expense of washing your crushed coal before 
you attempt to coke it, as they do in Sydney, you get a botter carbon result. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I might ask the witness this, if is not your opinion, I take if, that this 
coking process would be carried on all over the country; but that it would be 
carried on within a reasonable distance of the mines, and not so far away that the 
raw coal would not be permitted to go. That is, that if would go fo the country 
between our mines in the West and those in the East. That is, the country, in 
between would be the only country you would suggest that these coking plants 
would be erected and operated fo serve, on account of the long distance from the 
mines.--A. There is just a question there. Naturally, the most advantageous 
point af which the coking plants could be established would be the extreme limit 
af which the raw coal could be carried at reasonable rates. Naturally. Now, I 
do not know whether it would be possible or féasible or desirable to carrv coke 
fo a further distance into these territories in which you are carrying less rubbish 
and more value, but of course if is very much lighter and very much more to a 
car load, but af the same rime, that is an economic question that I am not com- 
petent to express an opinion on, but it strikes me that possibly if coking were 
done in Montreal, the coke might corne as far as Ottawa. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. I was a director of the Consumers' Gas Company for a great many 
years, and they bave gone very extensively into this business, and the taxes which 
the Government bave put on in connection with machinery and steel and the 
sales tax--there is no incentive to private capital to interest themseh-es in such a 
venture, and there should be some change made to take care of that, because they 
are fulfilling a long felt want, and something should be done fo put an industrv 
like that on ifs feet, because as the conditions now are there is no incentive t 
private capital. There was a large plant in Hamilton of the Consumers' Gas 
Company, and after the plant was fitted up, the Government came along and 
taxed them, a verv heavy sales fax and a tax on machinery, and I do not think 
that condition ouht to exist.--A. My friend, to whom I rêferred just now, said, 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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"If we receive any encouragement from the Government." Anything you can 
do fo cheapen production or coke is going to be fo the advantage of the general 
consumer. That is ail I can say as fo that. 
Q. There was .u complaint made in one of the Committees the other day, 
from central and western Ontario, in view of the fact that the Globe contended 
that years ago a large part of the coal came in by water, that is nearly ail the 
coal for central and western Ontario came by water, and now cones across the 
Niagara Peninsula. Years ago it came across Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, boat 
after boat. Has your experience as a coal commissioncr been that there is any 
working arrangement between the American and Canadian railways, practically 
what the Globe calls, " For freezing out water travel "?--A. Mr. Church, you 
are taking me out of my jurisdiction. 
Q. A number of the members from Ontario go down on the day train, and 
there is a town called Port Hope. They have a large three-masted schooner and 
one man told me that that schooner brings in a large bulk of the coal for that 
small town. Why should that not be done ail over? It used to be done twenty- 
rive years ago, but I understand if is ail frozen out now by an arrangement 
between the American and Canadian railroads.--A. I might enlighten you to 
this extent, that I would be inclined fo say that that suspicion was not well 
foundcd, because, as a marrer of fact, to-day the Canadian Pacific Railway gets 
through Port Burwell a very large quantity of coal. and a x;ery large quantity 
of coal is distributed fo central Ontario, the manufacturing districts, by ferry 
or barges fo Port Burwell and brought across Lake Erie. We also get an enorm- 
ous quantity of coal in by water fo Jackfish Bay, where we bave a discharging 
plant. I do not think if would be reasonable to su.pect the railways of trying 
to increase the price of coal to thcmselves, by having it come by rail wholly to 
them, when they can get if by water. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. What. was the price of Anerican bituminous coal for ail purposes last 
winter in Montreal, do you recollect?--A. I could not tell you off-hand, Mr. 
Macdonald, but it was, if I remember rightly--one hotel in hIontreal paid as 
much as $7 and some cents a ton for bituminous coal last winter. 
Q. What is the situation with regard to the anthracite coal in the United 
States? You made the statement that the supply was becoming restricted. Is 
there any restriction in the bituminous supply?--A. There is a duty on the 
importation of bituminous coal into Canada of course. 
Q. Yes, but I mean in regard to the internal condition in the United States. 
--A. No, the supply of bituminous coal was, I should say, pretty nearly normal; 
there was no diflïculty in getting bituminous coal in from the United States 
except, I may say this, that owing to labour troubles in the United States, and 
the postponement of the repairs to their rolling stock, there were no cars avail- 
able for the carriage of the coal. As I think it was mentioned in one of these 
committees before, Canada loaned a good many cars to the United States to 
enable the coal supply fo go forward. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Has the Railway Commission power to fix rates for coal?--A. I sup- 
pose so. 
Q. Is there any public regulation by the l%ilway Commission in Canada 
for the carrying of coal?--A. I do not understand that question. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You have given us a figure as fo the prices of sort coal, bituminous coal, 
in Montreal, $7.--A. As far as my memory serves me. 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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Q. Betwecn $7 and $8. What woEs the price of anthracite at tiret time?--A. 
I can only tell from my own expericnce. I bought my own supply of anthracite 
coal last May, and it cost me $17.50 per 2,000 pounds. 
Q. Can you give us some idea of the comparative heating value of a ton 
of anthracite and a ton of bituminous coal, that is for heating purposes.--A. I 
was going to say that you could get that absolutely from the analysis of the 
different coals. You know, there are bituminous coals and bituminous coals. For 
instance, you remember ail the trouble al)out No. 6? 
Q. Yes.--A. I do not think I can give you vcry much accurate information 
ill answêr to that question. I should say tlmt you eould get that from an analysis 
of the anthracite and bituminous coal. 
Q. Can you give us some idea; if I bought a ton of anthracite coal and 
you bought a ton of bituminous coal, and we used the coal in the saine way how 
would the heat compare, betwecn vour $7 coal and my $17 coal?--A. Now, that 
depends entirely on how you burn "it. If you had burned that coal as they did on 
the occasion that I aih referring to, in a central heating plant, and you distri- 
buted your heat from there, I should say that the ton of bituminous coal that 
they used there was equal to any ton of anthracite tbey could have put into the 
sa.me plant. That is with a central beating plant, of course, I do hOt -know about 
a bouse furnace. 
The C»InmMn: I think we should advertise the comparative value of these 
two coals, fo overcome some of the pre]udice. 
Mr. MnCDOALD: Yes, the whole thing turns on B.T.U's. (British Thermal 
Units}, to determine the relative value of a pound of coal. 
The W,-:ss: 14,000 is high for Cape Breton coal; I think ours used to 
run about 13,400, and the best Welsh coal runs 16,000. 
Mr. DCE: I think we could very well advertise the fact that we are 
scnding $60,000,000 out of out country every year. 
The Ww¢Ess: It is more t.han that. $100,000,000. 
Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, we listened to a member here ïrom British 
Columbia who said he did hot understand why anthracite was used. Where 
they bave millions of tons of eoal, what would be the sense of bringing anthracite 
there, or down fo Cape Breton either, but there is a ditïiculty in central Ontario 
and in Quebec. Now, I think the whole difficulty is the one of transportation, 
and we should educate tbe women, tell them that bituminous coal is just as 
clean as anthracite. 1 would like fo ask the witness if he has donc anything 
like that in Quebec. We may possibly not think of sending anthracite out to 
British Columbia, wherc they say they bave weather as cold as it is here, but 
vhen they go to England and advertise there, they tell them that British 
Columbia is the finest country in the world, and that there is no cold weather. 
Was anything donc in Quebec to get the women to sec and appreciate t.hat 
bituminous coal is as clean as anthracite?--A. There is no knowing what vou 
can do vhen you are put to it, and rather than freeze you know they w(uld 
rather have a fev specks on their washing and hot kick about it. When it cornes 
to a preference, there is no question about it that the ordinary housekeeper would 
much prefer anthracite coal or coke fo bituminous coal. Ttiere is no use in 
getting away ïrom that. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. In central Canada here, I venture to say that people vho have money 
enough, and bave furnaces want anthracite coal, but is it hOt a fact that in 
Montreal there are thousands and tens of thousands of people who keep them- 
selves warm in winter with an ordinary store or two. The poorer man is not 
concerned about furnaces, he wants to keep himself warm. If is the man with 
[Mr. F. L, Wanldyn.] 
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the small ineome who is hit hardest by the priee of anthraeite eoal.---A. My ex- 
perienee during last winter has eonvineed me that the average working man, 
elerk, and middle store-keeper, that is fo say 75 per cent of oui: population, 
eannot afford fo pay $16 and $17 and $18 per ton for eoal fo warm his house. 
is for us to find what we ean give him af a lower priee fo do the job. That man 
has not got a furnaee either. 
Q. Just a stovc?---A. Yes. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Is it not a fact that this is driving the working man into one or two rooms 
of the bouse? A. Yes, certainly. 
Q. My point is this. What can we do fo show that there is as much 
heat in the bituminous coal as in the anthracite, or that it is as cleanly? 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. It is not quite as cleanly, for all practical purposes. The thing is to keep 
them warm, and we in Canada try fo provide the poorer class of men, with 
either imported coal or :Nova Scotia coal, at a lower price than he has been 
compelled to pay for anthracite; that is our purpose.--A. Yes, that is the 
whole question. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. There is an answer fo that question in the West, where they used to 
use anthracite coal and now they bave got using bituminous coal in there, 
and they do not want the anthracite coal; thcy did not have the 
inclination fo use it; they would not use it however, until they got 
acquainted with it. If that condition could be overcome here in the East, 
where they want anthracite, as it was done in the West, I think we van give it 
o them cheaper than they are getting anthracite coal, and we can keep our money 
af home.--A. I might say, sir, we bave already taken up the use of bituminous 
coal in the lower provinces. As you say, in the :Northwest, where there is 
a more rigorous climate, thcre .s no anthracite used at all. At'Calgary and 
Edmonton and Saskatoon and all the big cities, they use whatever they can get, 
lignite and they do not freeze. They are increasing in population and so on. 
Q. How are they heated, better than in the East?--A. Some people in 
Winnipeg tell me that they bave no trouble in heating their houses with lignite 
coal. I know one man who lived at Red Dcer for thirty years, and he said, 
"I never used anything but poplar scrub". Minncapolis and St. Paul at one 
rime used United States coal. It came to such a figure that thev could not 
continue it, so they established by-product eoking plants, and to-d:ay they use 
nothing but coke. At first, there was a preiudice against if, people said it 
burned out the grates and hurt the furnaces. They put into a large building 
furnaces of every type used in the city; they had one fired with anthracite 
and one with coke and a corps of experts to explain the methods of firing and the 
results, and to-day they have educated the people, and they use coke and not 
anything else, and they bave experts in connection with the city department 
and if a man went wrong with his furnace he could telephone there and an 
expert was sent fo put him right. 
By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Do you not think that we should talk about the poorer people now. I 
think the people who surfer most are the poor people who have to buy anthracite 
coal, when we should give them bituminous?--A. Yes, exactly, we bave fo 
preach from the text, " Cheaper fuel for the masses." The people in Montreal 
used to use wood until if got fo $25 a cord, which if is to-day, for hard wood. 
You cannot use if, if is worse than coal. They should be taught fo use peat; 
[Mr. F. L. Wanklyn.] 
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bave the Government develop the peat bogs, and if necessary bave  depot 
where a man can get 50 cents worth if he wants it. They could bave coking 
plants for those who bave furnaces, and let the millionaire buy what he want, 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. As recommended in your memorandum.--A. Yes; that is all I can say. 
After further discussion regarding the future proceedings of the Committee, 
the Committee ad]ourned until Thursday afternoon at 3.30 p.m. 

to['SE OF COMMONS, 
COMMITTEE IOOM 436, 
THURSDAY, April 12, 1923. 
Thc Select ,tanding Committee on Mines and Minerals met at 3.30 p.m., 
the Cha]rman, Mr. Carroll, prcsiding. 
tt. STt'OECHBtV, a witness, callcd and sworn. 
3,Ir. STçWCHm'a¥: May I ]ust ask now whether it is possible--I was 
before the Senate Committee tlis nmrning, and the discussion was rather diffi- 
cuit, that is, there wcre questions coming from ail ovcr 
The CHAIRMAN: I ara go]n fo suggest that Mr. Warner and hIr. Garland 
who are fron Alberta should take you in hand. They are from your country, 
and know more about it, I think, than wc do. 
Mr. GaAD: I bave a suggestion to offer, perhaps, before we examine 
this witness. I under.tand that Mr. Stutchbury has brought with him a gentle- 
mn whom I would like to ask some questions. I did not know he was down 
here, but Mr. Stutchbury tells ne he knows ail about the field. That of course, 
will be rather material in out investigation, and he wants to get away to-night. 
Mr. Stutchbury will be available for examination for several days. 
The Wwss: That will be quine agrecable to me. If I might ]ust ask 
this, Mr. Chairman; the evidence that you give at a Committee of this kind 
is necessarily more or less disiointcd, because of the questions which are 
brought up. Is there any opportunity for editin it? 
The CHIRMAN: I think that it would be a good idea, although you may 
not give your evidence this afternoon, for you to prepare and give a state- 
ment. 
The Wss: I have one statement prepared, and I propose to prepare 
another covering the general field. 
Mr. Av.»: Read tle statement, and then iust speak on the statement. 
The CHm.': Thcn we will excuse this witness and call the gentleman 
Mr. Garland spokc of. 
Mr. GARLAI';D: Yes. 
JOSE EmaTo, a witnêss, called and sworn. 
The WESS: I might ask, gentlemen, if you want me to give you as short 
a story as I can of this particular arêa, or do you want to ask questions? 
By the Chairma: 
Q. If you have a statement to make, I think that would be best, and then 
the gêntlemen from Alberta might go into the question with you.---A. I will make 
iust as short a statement of the history of this partieular area as I ean. It is 
not unusual at all. I had beên sent by Sir William MacKenzie to make an 
[Mr. J. Errington.] 
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examination of the Vancouver Island coal industry. That was about 1910, and 
in going over the situation there I went down the coast fo see possible markets. 
I was disappointed in what I found on Vancouver Island for the money they were 
asking for if, and I could hot recommend the purchase. However, they did go 
on and eventually organized a company and took over the property. Then it 
struck me that if we could find a high grade coal somewhere west between 
Edmonton and Vancouver, there was a big possible market on the Pacific coast. 
With that idea in mind, I started west of Edmonton; the steel was about af Wolf 
Creek; I rode from there to the mountains, and the first areas tbat were taken 
up were the ones we are now operating af Brule on the C.N. main line, known 
as the Blue Diamond Coal Mines, and that coal is now being used by the Cana- 
dian National Railways between Vancouver and--last year if came as far east 
as the Great Lakes, during the strike in the East. From there I went north, 
following the Solomon Creek fo the summit, and the Hay river is of the saine 
elevation as the Solomon Creek summit. I went up till I came fo the Hay river, 
and tbere we took great areas of a little higher rade coal of a little better 
quality. From there I followed up fo the head of the Hay river, and went into 
the section that is now known as Grand Cache; if was known as tbat then, 
although there was no one there. I found in that area a different condition. We 
followed up the different streams, and I took samples which I do not suppose I 
got analyzcd until back in the winter montbs, because I did not get out until 
about November. Then I round that we had many diffcrent sections wlmre the 
coal would run from 76 fo 86 in fixed carbon. The next question was, could we 
get some way of bringing if out. I took the levels from the Athabasca river, 
towards the upper line of the railway through to the Smoky river, the junction 
of Sheep creek and the Smoky, and I found the one stream, the stream coming 
fo the south connected with one coming this way, and there is practically a water 
grade fo that area. Whcn I reported if fo Mr. h[cLeod, who was then head of 
the Canadian National Engineering Dcpartment of the railway, they could not 
bclieve if, because everyone expected, and the map showed, that nearly all the 
rivers ran east and west, but that is not so in this case. This is one of my own 
little old map.% fo which some things have been added, and it shows the general 
directions. Here is one of the railway maps, that would possibly be easier for 
you fo follow. That is one of the ordinary railway maps and if shows the Grand 
Prairie section, and this shows Vancouver. The areas are just about half way 
between Grand Prairie and the main line, and the waters on this point run north 
here and the other one cornes down here and connects into tbe Athabasca. Itis 
not on the Divide, if is on the east side of the mountains, but on the outside of 
the two streams; that is the lower field, the upper one is on the Smoky river. 
By Mr. Warnêr: 
Q. You are speaking now of anthracite coal?--A. Your geological survey 
has dctermined that; Dr. Dowling, who is, I think, very capable, was sent up 
there, and made a report on tbe geological formation; that was done by McInnis 
and Dowling. A man would be foolish fo try to say what tonnage is in the 
area that is withdrawn. We did not try fo take acres of land, we tried fo take 
tons of coal in as small an acreage as possible. Of course, this Hoppe, when 
he came in, blanketed this country over, I think, maybe, 30,000 or 40,000 acres. 
and t,he locations that we bave taken only include a small part of the coal in that 
section. I might say that Brule is located 550 toiles from Vancouver, and these 
areas would be on an average from 50 to 80 toiles farther north; that is just 
hall way, as sbown on this map, between Grand Prairie and the present main line 
of railway. The important thing about these particular areas is that there is 
no coal similar fo that mined on the Pacifie coast. There is no fuel anywhere 
that can compare witb if, and in addition fo that, there is no high grade metal- 
[Mr. 3. Eringto.] 
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]urgica] fuel on the Pacific coast. Vancouver Island fuel will not make a meta]- 
lurgical coke That has been proved by the plant built at Granby Mines, within 
the last year; thcy bave met with failure thcre, and now are operating at quite 
an expense, because they transfer it in a crude way from the north. This coai 
at Hay river is diffcrent from the semi-anthracite areas, or anthracite or what- 
ever you call it, and will make a high metallurgical coal. I bave here an analysis 
made by our chemist last year; I did not know there was going tobe anything 
like this required, but I have that with me, it was made for ourselves on some 
of these areas. It describes each of the different samples of coal from that 
section, and you will see there is none less than 76.6. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would the Committee desire that we put this on the 
record? 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 
]RULE IINES, ALTA., Septcmber 25, 1922. 
GORDON 17. DICKSOh', EsQ., 
General Manager, 
Blue Diamond Coal Co., Ltd., 
Brule, Alberta. 
DEAI Sm.--Following is a report on trip made to the Sheep Creek 
and Smoky River region in order to secure samples of the coal from the 
different claims and to get acquainted with the geological formations for 
the purpose of comparsion. 
Owing to unexpected trouble with our Indian guide we were able 
fo locate on]y two of the claims in this region, these being the two Sheep 
Creek claims lying on the north side of the trail from Smoky River. I 
secured as many samples OEs could be carried home from both claires but 
had no rime to make an exhaustive geological examination. 
Outcrop No. I.--The cooE1 seam covered by the most northerly claire 
(Mackenzie?) is about 15 feet thick and has a pitch of about 35 degrees. 
The hang-wall is sandstone and the foot-wall is sort shale partly mixed 
with sandy shale. The entire coal face from hang-wall to foot-wall con- 
sists of extremely hard lustrous coal, the cleavage being 90 degrees vertical 
and about 62 degrees horizontal. The quality of the coal is apparently 
even through the entire width of the seam, no bands of rock, bone coal 
or sort coal being observed. 
In order to secure fairly representative sampIes about one foot of 
surface coal was first removed and the samples taken from the central 
part of the seam. Following is the analysis of a ten pounds channel 
sample representing about four feet of the seam. 
SampIe No. 830-- 
Moisture .................... 1-5 per cent. 
Comb. volatile ................ 16-3 " 
Ash ........................ 3-2 " 
Fixed carbon .................. 79-0 " 
Colour of ash ................ Light pink. 
Coke ........................ Slightly baking. 
The Sheep Creek coal is just like the Hay River lump coal, made up 
of alternating layers of dull and lustrous coal. The dull coal is a little 
harder and tougher and goes a little higher in ash. Following is an 
analysis of the dull coal:-- 
[Mr. J. Errington.] 
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Sample No. 826 
Moisture .................... 1-5 per cent. 
Comb. volatile ................ 14-0 " 
Ash ........................ 7-2 " 
Fixed carbon .................. 77-3 " 
Colour of ash ................ Light pink. 
Coke ...................... Soft, slightly baking. 
An analysis of the bright, lustrous coal shows:-- 
Sample No. 825 
Moisture .................... 1.5 per cent. 
Comb. volatile ................ 16-5 " 
Ash ...................... 3-9 " 
Fixed carbon .................. 78-1 " 
Colour of ash ................ Pink. 
Coke ........................ Very soft, slightly baking. 
This seam, as previously stated, is entirely made up of hard lump 
coal of an even quality all through and I think one big lump of clean coal 
should be fairly rcprcsentative of the whole seam. The analysis of a 
typical piece of this luinp coal shows:m 
Sample No. 839-- 
Moisture .................... 1-4 per cent. 
Comb. volatile ................ 15-9 " 
Ash ...................... 4.9 " 
Fixed carbon .................. 77.8 " 
Colour of ash ................ Pink. 
Coke ...................... Soft, slightly baking. 
Outcrop No. 2.--The next place where samples were taken was the 
coal seam covered by the claim adjoining the former claim to the south- 
west (Monoghan's Claim?). This coal seam is about 22 feet thick and 
has a pitch of about 80 degrees. The hangwall is sandstone and the 
footwall is shale partly mixed with sandy shale. The outcrop of this 
seam is only partly uncovered, a hole which bas been dug into the hil!- 
side exposing about eight feet of the seam. 
As much as possible of the surface coal was removed before the 
samples were taken, but owing to the heavy pitch of the seam moisture 
from the surface cover will bave easier access to the coal and the samples 
from this outcrop will naturally go higher in moisture than those from 
Outcrop :No. 1, where a heavy top layer of sandstone will prevent sur- 
face from moistening the coal. 
The analysis of a ten pounds sample from Outcrop No. 2 shows:-- 
Sample No. 833-- 
IV[oisture .................... 2-3 per cent. 
Comb. volatile ................ 17.9 " 
Ash ........................ 3.2 " 
Fixed carbon ................ 76-6 " 
Colour of ash ................ Pink. 
Coke ........................ Sort, slightly baking. 
The coal from this outcrop is entirely of the same appearance and 
of the same quality as the coal from Outcrop :No. 1. An analysis of the 
clean hard lump coal, which consists of alternating layers of bright. 
lustrous, and dull, hard, coal shows:-- 
[Mr. J. Errington.] 
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Sample No. 835-- 
Moisture .................... 2-7 per cent. 
Comb. volatile ................ 16.8 " 
Ash ........................ 4-7 " 
Fixed carbon .................. 75-8 " 
Colour of ash ................ Light pink. 
Coke ...................... Very soft, hardly baking. 
Af several places in the coal face I noticed bands about 6 inches wide 
of an extremely black, lustrous coal variety, a sample of which was 
analyzed with the following result: 
Sample No. 83-- 
Moisture .................... 1-6 per cent. 
Comb. volatile ................ 19.6 " 
Ash ...................... 0- 7 " 
Fixed carbon .................. 78-1 " 
Colour of ash ................ Strong orange. 
Coke ...................... Sort, slightly baking. 
The ex%remely low ash content in this coal is remarkable and a com- 
parison with the analysis of carbonizcd remain. of ancient timber found 
in the roof of No. 2 South mine in Brule shows that the vegetable origin 
of this coal has been tituber. The analysis of the carbonized Iogs found 
in No. 2 South entry is: 
Sample No. 787- 
Moisture ...................... 1-9 per cent. 
Comb. volatile ................ 18.0 " 
Ash ........................ 0-8 " 
Fixed carbon ................. 79-3 " 
Colour of ash ................ Orange red. 
A comparison of the chemical and physical properties of the coal 
from these two claires, and considering the geological formations in the 
Sheep Creek region, makes if veR" probable that these two claires cover 
respectively the left and right limb of the saine seam. 
This seam will naturally varv in thickness in the same manner as 
we know it does in Brule, where tiae steep left limb of No. 3 South seam 
has a greater average thickness than thc fiat right limb. 
The geological formations at Sheep Creek and Smoky River indicate 
also that the two claims af the Smoky River cover part of the continua- 
tion of the Sheep Creek seam. 
The Sheep Creek eoal is a highgrade semi-bituminous, with a heating 
value close fo 15,200 B.T.U. and is in several ways very different from 
truc anthracite coal. However, as the analysis shows, it bas the same 
remarkabte weather resisting properties as anthracite and the same 
mechanical strength and hardness. The fairly high percentage of com- 
bustible volatile marrer increases the heating value of this coal consider- 
ably and makes if more valuable for both domestic and steam raising 
purposes. 
There is no doubt that the Sheep Creek seam is identical with the 
40-ff. Hay River seam. The difference in the quality of the coal from 
these two seams is due fo a somewhat different ancient vegetation, the 
vegetation that formed the 40-ff. Hay River seam being mostly com- 
posed of ferns and sump plants while the ancient Sheep Creek vegeta- 
tion has been entirely big timber, which accounts for the ex-treme purity 
and density of the Sheep Creek coal. 
[Mr. $. Errington.] 
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As itis a well-known faet that the aneient eoal-forming vegetation 
was sometimes subjeet to local alterations, it should very likely be possible 
to find eoal seams of the Sheep Creek quality mueh eloser to the Hay 
River claires. 
On my way from Grand Cache on the road home I notieed several 
large lumps of eoal lying in the ereek bed at the head of Baptiste River 
(about 15 mlles north of Hay River eabin). These ]umps whieh must 
originate from an exposed eoal seam higher up the ereek have been 
weathered for many years but were just as hard and had he same 
appearance as the Sheep Creek coal. The analysis is rather remarkable 
and shows: 
Sample No. 831-- 
Moisture .................... 1-3 per cent. 
Comb. volatile .............. 22.1 " 
Ash .................... 3-6 " 
Fixed carbon ................ 73-00 " 
Colour of ash ................ Light pink. 
Coke .................... Soft, slightly baking. 
This coal is entirely different from the H:y Rivcr coal and can only 
be compared with the ,qheep Creek coal as to weather resisting qualities. 
A closer examination of the eoal bearing strata north of Hay River 
would most likely be worth while and would no doubt be very interesting. 
" ERNIE BRONLUh*D, '' 
Chemist. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Who owns all these mines?---A. The Government, most of them. The 
properties we bave taken are owned by the Temiskaming Mining Company, 
here in Ontario. 
Q. Any railway facilities fo them?--A. Not to the hard coal. 
Q. I suppose the coal is better in the mountains?--A. I was asked the 
question of who owned the properties there. I located these different properties 
in perhaps 1910, if I remember rightly, about two and a hall years before Dr. 
Hoppy came into that country.. One of our packers that used to take out 
supplies in--if is a very ditïïcult country to get into, we used fo have to ride 
230 or 240 mlles over very bad trails, and the country was very ditïïcult to 
cross. We had men carat our supplies up as far as Brule. and there was coal 
similar to this taken down to Edmonton. In some way Dr. Hoppy got hold 
of it, and took it to San Francisco and had it analyzed. He was immediately 
going into the Pacific coast trade with this coal, and he talked a great deal, and 
the press was full of his statements, about 1913 and 1914. There is no doubt 
his statement, as far as quality is concerncd, was quite correct, because there 
is an enormous lot of eoal up there, hih grade eoal, as good as you will find 
anywhere. There is no better coal anywhere than in that section. These coals 
here are, of course, a different combination. From the location of this, the 
market is undoubtedly the Pacific coast. I had travelled the country enough 
to know that the Peace River country was going fo be greatly developed; they 
could not haul their rain east, and I said that the thing for us to do was to 
wait. When they built this railroad we could go in and work these claims. In 
the meantime, we bave developed that plant, we bave as fine a plant there as 
you can find, except the one at the Crow's Nest. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Where is your market for all that?--A. The coal we are selling now is 
used for railway purposes and smithing coal. They are using it as a smithing 
fuel in every one of the railway terminals between Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
[Mr. . Errington.] 
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Q. With better railway facilities, you would have a better market?--A. If 
we could get into this high grade area, we could have practically an unlimited 
market, because it could go east as far as Winnipeg, and west to the coast. 
With any reasonable rates we could more than meet any competition. On the 
Pacific coast, the nearest coal to San Francisco is either Vancouver Island or 
coal mined in Utah or Wyoming, and if is very similar to this, and the very 
lowest it bas been sold for vessel trade in the last fifteen Tears is $14.50, and 
to-day itis $20. To-day we can put that into Vancouver for $7. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. What is it worth at the mines per ton?A. I believe our opinion is thaç 
we can nine this coal as cheap as they mine it any place. That is controlled 
entirely by the labour unions. Af the present rime, until we get better labour 
conditions, you are not going to get cheapcr coal. 
The CI-IAIRMAN: Mr. Church, will you allow the witness to go ahead and 
tell the story of the coal areas of Alberta, and you will have an opportunity 
of asking him questions afterwards. I think that was his own intention first. 
The WTESS: Yes; I do not want to get this story disconnected, so they 
will think I do not know what I ara talking about. I think I might again repeat 
that the information that you bave on record by your Geological Survey here, 
covers the area in the hard coal district very fully, as well as I tan possibly 
explain it, and I would only corrobor,te the statements of Mr. Dowling and 
Mr. hlcInnis. 
Mr. WARh'ER: I might say, Mr. Chairman, it would be just as well, if it 
would not take too long, for us t0 bave that in our minutes, so when people 
get that they will know. 
The CI^mM^: What is that? 
Mr. WARNER: The description of the area. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it bas been incorporated, I think. The witness 
might go on and describe the areas and the possibility of developmcnt. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. You are not operating hard coal mines? A. No, sir. 
Q. You have certain ones located under the name of your company in the 
hard coal area?--A. Yes. 
Q. How far is that from the railroad at the pregent rime? A. About 80 
miles. 
Q. That is the one you bave already described as being practically a level 
line?--A. Yes, it is about hall way from the main line of the Canadian National 
Railways and Grand Prairie. 
Q. About 80 miles, without any adverse grade of any account. There are 
no diflïculties there in the grades. I would sav it is no worse than the Crow's 
Nest, and it is no worse than along the Athabasca River; the grade w,:ll depend-- 
Q. In your opinion, there are practically unlimited quantities of hard coal 
there which will run 80 per cent fixed carbon?---A. I would say from 76 to 82 
in fixed carbon. I have had if go as high as 88. 
Q. That would be an anthracite coal, it would be so elassified?--A. It is 
classified as such. I had one piece of section here. Just let me look at this 
statement. This is our own comment ruade last year. So many different men 
bave looked at it and they all had a different idea. 0ur man gave a little 
exoEract here at the bottom of this statement. Iffe says: 
"The Sheep Creck coal is a high ade semi-anthracite with a heating 
value of 15.200 British thermal units." Ite says " In several ways it i 
[Mr. 3. :Errinon.] 
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very different from truc anthracite eoal: however, as the analysis shows, 
if bas the same remarkable weather resisting properties as anthracite 
and the saine meehanieal strength and hardness." 
By Mr. Arthur: 
Q. In your experienee these are the prineipal ob]eetions to soft eoal--*not 
standing the weaher?--A. t is ust as hard as any eoal. In plaees where if is 
exposed, where you will see a stream of watr eutting aeross the measure iç 
doesn't wear any more rapidly than the rock nor does it disintgrate. I have 
sampled lumps that have fallen down and it gives 82 in fixed earbon after that 
lump has been there from one to ten years. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. What is thê thickness of tbe seam?--A. They average from 8 Lo 15 feet. 
There may be smaller oncs but wc were not looking for the smaller ones. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you finished your general statement?A. Yes. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. What is the arca of the field to wbich you are rcferring?--A. I would 
sav that the areas that arc now markcd as " withdrawn " on the general maps. 
thàt you bave hcre in the departmcnt, would cover that area in which the hard 
eoal is known fo exist. 
Q. What would bc the extent?---A. I would say possibly 35 mlles north and 
south and 30 mlles east and west. 
Q. Could you give thc Committee an estinmtê of thc number of tons of 
co,'tl?--A. You would need several adding machines for that. 
Q. I understand it has bcen estimated roughly as one hundred million tons 
anthracite or semi-,nthracite, and four hundred million tons bituminous or sub- 
bituminous?--A. That is Mr. Itoppe's estinmte. I have no doubt that there 
wou!d be more than tlmt. 
Q. Thank you. that is wbat I wanted to get.--A. There is no question as to 
tonnage: it is enormous. 
Q. It runs into the hundreds of mfllions?--A. Yes, no doubt about that. 
By the Chairrnan: 
Q. Is that anthracite?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. About a hundred million tons of semi-anthracite is a rough estimate, the 
witnêss says. You could of course give no idea of the value as if stands?--A. 
It has no value to-day at all unless you figure from the transportation stand- 
point. We bave becn paying lease rentals from 1910. 
Q. If you had transportation facilities?--A. Then it would be very valuable. 
Q. Could you give an idea of the value?--A. I don't see why it would not 
be worth 50 cents a ton in the ground. I think that would be conservative. 
Q. Before development?--A. Yes. The Government gets a big revenue 
which is covered up. You bave to pay your dollar rental and ten cents a ton 
royalty. The most important part of this area is that it is going Lo supply 
freight traffic from Brule to Vancouver, which is now hot earning very much. 
They are commcncing to take grain which has to go that way. But this will 
give more tonnage. We are handling at Brule 1,500 tons a day. Last year when 
lhe trike was on in the East we fought the strike and delivered coal all the 
rime, but not thc full capacity. It was used last year from Vancouver to the 
Great Imkes on the Canadian National Lines and east of Winnipeg on the 
main lines, and in fact I saw it down by Cochrane. tMr. J. Erringtoa.I 
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By thc Chairman: 
Q. What do you mean by the Great Lakes?--A. Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

By Mr. Garland: 
SQ. Can you give an estimate of the cost of the raihvay from Brule fo your 
mincs?--A. We had that survey ruade up fo what we called our first location. 
Mr. lqod Mackenzie and myself were thc two first interested in this property 
and had they not lost the railway they intended to go into there as quick as 
they could, bIr. McLeod, Mr. Turnbull, and Mr. Murray Hill--but they were 
keeping it quiet in a way until they were in a position to put the line through. 
Wc have ruade a line from Grand Cache, but from that point on I don't know-- 
itis a wide open country. 
Q. What I want to know is thc probable cost.--A. We figured af that rime 
at $45,000 a toile, figuring with an 80-lb. rail--if could be built on that basis. 
Q. I think 3"ou said the coal of this district would bc acceptable to the 
entire shipping trade?---A. Acceptable to any trade. Therc is nothing on the 
Pacific Coast that could beat if. There is no coal between South Ameriea and 
Alaska and Canada would have the monopoly. 
Q. In your opinion Call:tdt. has a tremendous national asset in that deposit 
if itis opened up?--A. There is no question of it. My idea was--you take the 
Cow's Nest Pass ]Railway. It is one of the best earning pieces of ro,d that 
the C.P.R. has. Why won't this one do just as well? If is going where there 
is practically no busine,s on the Pacific Coast. 
Q. The traffie developed by if wouhl very largely develop the ports of 
Vancouver and Prince 1Rupert?--A. Yes. 
Q. Where does the shipping from the Paeific Coast get its coal from? A. 
Ships coming from the Orient sometimes bring their coal with them to take 
them back again. The C.P.R. bave large schooners. When a big liner cornes 
D they wire ahead and they bring these up alongside, and while thev are unload- 
ing their freight they are loading their eoal with clamshell buckets. The 
Japanese and other ships go fo eomox and Nanaimo for their coal and corne back 
for their freight. 
Q. Is there nota large quantity of coal used on the Pacifie from Japan?-- 
A. There is some, but hOt mueh. I would not say very mueh. The faeilities 
for bunkerage in Vancouver, while if is a large shipping port, are very poor. 
Q. How does if compare with the Cumberland coal?--A. Do you mean the 
Pennsylvania? 
Q. 1'o, the English.--A. This hard eoal is fo be eompared with any eoal 
mined anywhere. If will not exeeed three per cent ash and if will give from 
82 fo 84 or 86 fixed carbon, 15,000 heat units as an average analysis. There 
is no better coal mined anywhere. 

By Mr. Knox: 
Q. Would if be suitable for coking?--A. :Not very. 
By Mr. Warncr: 
Q. There would not be nmch use in coking this hard coal anyway?--A. You 
would hot want to. 

Bg the Chairma»: 
Q. Do you import American coal up there?-A. We don't where we are-- 
in out end. 
Q. ¥ou don't know anything of that particular phase of it?--A. No. It 
is sent the other way. 
[Mr. . Errington.] 
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Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. Wbat are the disabilities in Alberta, so far as future developments are 
eoneerned?--A. You mean from the standpoint of eoal development? There 
is nothing to botber us exeept transportation. 
Q. That is the answcr I thought I would probably gct. Could you give 
the Committee some idea--suppose you had almost perfcct transportation with 
fait rates--eould you give them some idea of the developnmnt that might be 
aeeomplisbed there in eomparison with what it is to-day?--A. Up in this par- 
tieular area? 
Q. I ana talking about the wbole thing.--A. It would be very, very diffieult. 
It would take three or four ycars to get up a very large quantity of eoal, but 
you ean naine any quantity tbere. Tbese coal outcroppings oeeur ail along the 
valley. You could produee 25,000 tons a day there if you wanted to. 
Bg tbe Cbairman: 
Q. What is your production now?--A. About 2,000 tons  day. 
Q. I am speaking about the whole province of Alberta.--A. Albert is pro- 
ducing hard and sort coM, nd Mr. Stutchbury bas the sort eoal figures in 
detail. We are producing 1,500 fo 2,000 tons a day. 
Q. The question I want to get an answer tois this, that with a nmrket and 
propcr transportation facilities bave you an opinion to offer as to what your 
possible development would be in tiret eountry--the province of Alberta?iA. 
Well, I eould not answer for the soft coal arcas and tbe other areas to the south, 
but we could have a market and easily sell 5,000 tons a day to the Pacifie 
Coast. 
Bg Mr. Warner: 
Q. You eould have if you were developed at the present time?--A. We 
could without development if we had railway facilities. 
Q. You bave to bave this railway of 80 miles?--A. Yes, and it is likely 
to corne because it is hall way betwecn Grand Prairie and the main Canadian 
National P, ailway. 
Q. Do you ship by single car, mixed in with other trafiïc or by train lots? 
--A. We bave our own locomotives and sidings and our track scales, and they 
pull them out in compact trains of 50 cars at a time. 
Q. Then it is really a train lot service?--A. Yes, but they are keeping it 
ail themselves. It is not going to the public, it is all for the railroad. 
Q. For the railroad and steamsbips of the same company?--A. We have 
no idea where it goes. It may go to Winnipeg or Vancouver. We don't bother 
about that. 
Q. hIay I ask the witness, with a train lot rate on coal say of $6 or $7 a 
ton into Ontario, what is your opinion about the price tbat it would come to-- 
with that kind of rate?--A. It would eome into Ontario at between ten and 
tweh-e dollars. 
Q. That means, then, that you would have how much at the mine?--A. 
Ordinarily we would figure on four or rive dollars. We are avay high now, on 
account of tbe enormous rate the miners are getting. 
Q. You expect the wages of miners would corne down if there was enough 
business fo keep them employed the year around? A. I do, I think they would. 
Q. They would be willing fo do that?--A. Yes, they would be better off I 
think. We could mine and put this coal on the cars profitably at four dollars 
or four fifty. 
By the Chairman: 
You migbt stress that point again, Mr. Warner, as to what you can get 
Alberta coal into Ontario markets for, say with the present rate. 
WITNESS: You were asking on a six or seven dollar rate. 
[Mr. 5. F_a'rington.] 
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By Mr. Warner: 
Q. What is the present rate now?--A. It is around twelve dollars, and it 
would therefore cost sixteen or seventeen dollars from this hard coal area. 
Q. Into Toronto? A. Yes. 
By thc Chairman: 
Q. Is that wholesale? A. Oh, yes, that would be on the cars in Toronto. 
Q. Have you any information that they are already paying more than that 
from the Pcnnsylvania coal mines, which is no bettcr coal than this? A. If is 
hot so good. 
Q. Are they hOt paying more?--A. They are. Not more wholesale bu* 
more retail. Their retail price is higher. 
Q. This would bc the wholesale price?--A. Yes. 
Bg Mr. Warncr: 
Q. Your retail price would be higher than this?--A. Therc would have to be 
some allowance for delivery, taking it off the cars, and so on. 
Q. What is the reason, if there is that nmch diffcrencc in the price, that 
vour coal is not coming this wav. Would they hot buy it, or were you hOt 
n a position to furnish it?--A. RTe have nevcr been in a position to furnish it. 
We lack tho.c eighty mlles of railway that ]oin up Grand Prairie and the coal 
mines. We have put all our money into plant development; to build 80 mlles of 
railroads would be to build it for everybody, and we cannot go into the railway 
business. 
Q. This coal would not be equally good for the use of Ontario people as 
thev are using the hard coal from the other side, but your anthracite would be? 
--oE. It would be fully as good or better. Better than what you are getting 
now. You can figure that out for yourself. The average ash content of the 
anthracite coming into Canada for the last three or four years bas never been 
under 20 per cent and, if you take the analysis, we show all our surface coals 
were af no point less than 76 per cent of fixed carbon, and if they bave an ash 
content of 20 and 10 per cent volatile the best the.v could have is 70 per cent of 
fixed carbon. So thcy cannot bave a coal of bctter value than ours would be, 
they have hot got it. 
Q. Thc, what is your opinion, if we get a train lt rate established, say at 
6 or 7 dollars a ton for the delivery from there down here, is there anything else 
in the way t prevent your competing with United States coal in Ontario? A. 
Everythinu would depend on the transportation. 
Q. Tran.prtation is the whole thing? A. That is all, nothing but trans- 
portation could enter into if. Our seams are wider and cleaner. They went 
over mo.t of tbeir areas and now they are going back over again, and they bave 
hot so much virgin area. 
Q. Are not your miners working under the saine Union as those in the 
States?--A. Yes. 
Q. Would they not feel that they should have the saine price for the saine 
work?--A. Yes, but that would hot make any difference. We would get a 
greater efiîciency on account of better mining conditions than the anthracite 
men in Pennsylvania. 
Q. What are the better conditions?--A. Our seams are wider and we don't 
have to go after them. They bave hot a large tonnage near the surface in 
Pennsylvania and their seams are smaller. 
Q. Some of your seams run as high as 18 feet. Is it as cheap to mine from 
an 18-foot seam as if is from a 7-foot seam?--A. I would rather bave a seam of 
from 8 to 10 feet. 
[Mr. J. Errington.] 
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Q. How would you manage in an 1S-foot seam? Would you take it out in 
two layers? A. It would depend on the position of the seam entirely. If it was 
lying in a horizontal position we might be able to take out the 18 feet full, but 
if if was on the slope we would bave some difficulty. We would have to drive 
an cntry and work to tbe top and shrink back. 
Q. Then your conditions would give you an advantage in competing with 
United States coal, provided you had not this long haul?--A. Yes. 
Mr. Gn_RLAlnD: It is just another and better Pennsylvania. 
WIwEss: The question as fo anthracite or semi-anthracite cornes up very 
often. The public knows very little about the use of coal, but vou can under- 
stand where you get a eoal giving from 72 to 86 per cent in fixel carbon which 
will develop from 15,200 to 15,600 heat units, low in ash, you have no waste 
left. This coal will go from 12 to 15 per cent in volatile. It is very firm and 
verv clean and you have a high class coal. None of the analyses are taken 
fron coal more than two feet deep where they bave been exposed for hundreds 
of years, and if it would disintegrate at all you would expect a lower percentage 
of carbon where it has been stuck out in the air. If you take some coal and 
leave if for rive or six years vou wouhl sec considerable disintegration, but 
these hard coals don't disintegrae, they are very tirm. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. One thing that has becn discussed in getting a different kind of coal fo 
use here--the people that have been using anthracite would not be very willing 
to learn to use another kind, and perhaps their furnaces would not be best 
suited for it. Now this coal that you are speaking of, would that require any 
different adintment in the furnaces, or any new education in the use of it 
instead of the anthracite coming from the Statcs?--A. None, if would be .iust the 
saine. 
Q. They would go right on with the same methods? A. Yes. 
Q. Could the softer coals be successfully used in the saine grates and 
furnaces that, these hard coals are?A. I would think that people would have 
fo be instructed how to use those particular kinds of coals after using the others. 
If they were trained and taught and knew what to do with those other coals, 
they could get along with them. 
Mr. W.tRNER: Perhaps that question is a little out of line, because Mr. 
Stutchbury is fully qualified to answer that and expects to bave sort coal dealt 
with in his evidence, but what I was interested in was fo bring out the fact that 
the people would need no new education to use his anthracite coal?A. We 
would say no. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. In your opinion the development of this field would mean very greatly 
increased tonnage and be very profitable for the National railways?A. That 
has always been my opinion. You make a comparison of the Crow's Nest 
Railway or any other coal line in connection with the present railways to-day. 
There are three coal routes--there is the coal spur fo the south, tbere is the 
Brazy Line to the centre and the Crow's Nest Line. Now the Crow's Nest 
Line is the best paying line on the C. P. R. The coal spur is profitable and it 
only works half the year. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Why? A. It bas a heavy tonnage for rive or six months. They get 
trainload after trainload, the equipment is there, and you have the tonnage for 
it. It is the regular freight tonnage that makes business and profits for a 
railway. 
6---4 [Mr. J. Errington.] 
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By Mr. Warner: 
Q. How nearly do you keep your mine employed the year round?--A. Last 
year the railway came to us and therc was great danger of their not having 
coal enough to keep the railwaysgoing. We fought the strike and organized a 
Home Committec. We built a lot of houses for our married men. We bave 
about two thousand people there. We built schools, churches, and recreation 
places, water, heat and sewerage, and evcrything thcy could have anywhere, 
and our married men stayed with u. and did not want to strike. We kept 
going on a basis of one thousand fo 1,200 tons all the time and kept trains 
moving, but we were not going at capacity--we should have been getting 2,000 
tons. 
Q. Did you get men not belonging fo the Union fo go in the mines work- 
ing?---A. They had bcen working. Thcre had bcen a fight between the United 
Mine Workcrs and the One Big Union. Our idea is that if we give them good 
schools and living places we are going to work into a better class of labour. 
Mr. (ARLA:ND: I think this is hardly relevant. 
Mr. WAIRNEIR: I don't want to ask questions tlat are not relevant, but 
this is confing up continually--how are you going to prevent a strike which 
would eut off our supply? 
The CttAIRMAN: I don't think it is what we are here for, but I am not 
making any objection. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I want to find out how you operated when the men went on strike?-- 
A. Our married men and better class of labour stayed with us and now they 
ail belong fo the saine old union and we are hot able fo control the union. 
Q. There would be no more difiîculty there than anywhere else where 
mines are operated? A. lone, I think Mr. Stutchbury could tell you that we 
bave a better condition than any mine company in western Canada. 
Mr. STI:TCIBUIRY: I think so, yes. 
Mr. ÇARLAND: I should apologize fo the Committee for neglecting fo 
ascertain for them the business of the witness. What is your occupation?-- 
A. I ara a mining man, mining and engineering. 
Q. In what oflîcial capacity? A. I am a director of the MacIntyre Mine 
and Temiskaming Company. 
Q. You are a mining engineer?--A. Yes, but I do not follow if closely. 
was here with the International :Nickel Company for ten years in Sudbury, 
and I built a good many of those buildings there. 
The CI-IAIRMAN: Mr. O'Connor, bave you any question to ask this 
gentleman? 
Mr. O'Co'o: I ara ready fo corroborate what he says about that being 
a better coal than anthracite. 
The CHAIRMhN: Any other questions now, gentlemen? 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. You are looking to the Pacific Coast for the outlet for your coal, over 
and above what the railroads take, if you get in a position so you can furnish 
it?--A. Yes, we anticipate a market, a great market. 
Q. Would they use any of this hard coal? A. They would likely use some 
on locomotives; I would expect them to. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. What coal?--A. There is a lmrd coal running from 66 to 78 fixed car- 
bon which would be cheaper than the grade they are using. They all naturally 
want a low ash and high grade coal where they can get it. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. Does the witness consider this coal, this sample, much better than the 
coal shipped from Edmonton?--A. This is Edmonton coal. Itis west of 
Edmonton af Saunders Creek, I understand. 
The CHAmMA: Anyt!fing else, gcntlemen? If not, perhaps Mr. 0'Con- 
nor would give us a brief outline of the situation. 
W. F. 0'CooR, a witness, called and sworn. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. You are by profession a lawyer?-A. I bave been admitted to the bar. 
Q. And you were a Commissioner in conncction with--?--A. I was the Cost 
of Living Commisioner for Cnnada for a year and a half, and then for another 
year Vice Chairman of the Board of Commerce. 
Q. And in that connection, you did go into the question of a coal supply for 
Canada?--A. Yes. 
Q. For fuel purposes? A. Yes. 
Q. Perhaps you will give us the benefit of any general statement you bave? 
A. I will continue from where I left off. In that capacity I investigated 
anthracite coal, and handed in a report which was printed bv Parliament, 
which went rather fo the retail prices, costs, and distribution of anthracite. 
.Necessarily that was United States anthracite, because there was no Canadial 
anthracite. That report I have not with me but itis easily available, but I 
doubt if it will be of much valuc. The soft coal investigations contemplated at 
the time did not proceed, there were reasons which itis not necessa to go into 
here, but I think that the chier value I can bring to the Committee is this, that 
while I was condu«'ting my inve.¢tigations, I got a good deal of information, and 
I can tell you just where you can go to et a good deal that you will need, 
and I can give you considcrable of the stuff that you would get if you went to 
these sources, but I do not propose to give anything of my own knowledge with 
respect to coal, and you will find, too, that the various witnesses will necessarily 
rely upon the investigations and report of many men who are now dead, 
although some of them, if you want to go into the marrer of corroboration of 
data. some of them are still living, but the geological surveys are very complete, 
and will be 'e" valuable, and the various writers and reporters upon the subiect 
have leaned one upon the other for a long period of rime, and I propose at the 
end of my remarks to give you the sources from which I bave derived what I 
bave said. I think that it would be well for me to assume that the members of 
the Committee, although they probably are hot in that position, are in a like 
position to that in which I was when I started my investigations, with a 
practically blank mind with respect fo coal. I do hOt know how far you want 
me fo go, but I have a lot of information, and I would be glad if you would 
stop me if I went too far in any one direction. 
ow, getting on fo the question of coal, vou know they call it "buried sun- 
shine". The reason for this terre or appellation is that itis, as the French 
describe it, " carbon", which is its chief value; carbon is the chief value. The 
last witness spoke of a 79 and 80 per cent carbon content, which probably meant 
a great deal to some persons within his hearing, but it may hot bave meant 
much to a number of others, but I would say that coal is formed through 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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the sun by the plant growth absorbing from the air and from the soil carbon, 
then decaying and leaving in the soil carbon, and then it sinks and rises for a 
period of hundreds of thousands, perhaps hundreds of millions of year, and 
eventually becomes what we dig up in various places, and call coal. 
The last witness was asked as te whether the coal he described 
anthracite. A few minutes afterwards, a question being addressed te me, I 
described it as better than anthracite. If is necessary for me te iustify what 
I then said, and I should pcrhaps de if by dividing all coals into four classes, and 
I have the authority of the Twelfth International Geological Congress, which was 
held right here in Ottawa in 1913, for that division. The four grand divisions 
of coal are, anthracite, which if you will think of'as class A if will be easier; 
bituminous, which is called B; canncl, which can be thought of as class C; 
and lignite as class D. New, I de net want anything that I say te lead anyone 
te believe me te be saying that an.vonc of these coals, anthracite, bituminous, 
eanncl, or lignite, is supcrior, or inferior, te the thcr. They bave different 
purposes. I can well imagine that a lignite coal, for instance, would be, for a 
speeial purpose in mind, superior te the vcry hcst of anthracite. I can imagine 
conditions when the ver5" he.t of anthracite wou]d be the very best available 
for the purpose in mind. Likcwise, there arc purposes for which nothing but 
bituminous will de, but it is neccssary for .oolo.ists and mining men te divide 
them into classes, and they bave dividcd them into four classes. If you need 
coa] for steel making, forging, you will go ,fter one ctass of eoat with a certain 
analysis. For gas making, if will be anther; for coke makin another, for 
steam another. If you w.nt eo,i for a furnace, and vou bave the opportunity 
of making a selection, you get a certain kind. Wha may be inferior for one 
purpose will be superior for thc other. The ueologists have devised an arbitrary 
rule for dividing coals into these classes. They catl if a fuel ration, and anv 
person here, in two minutes, can make himself as capable of dividing atl coa]'s 
into the classes te which they belong as anv geologist. They divide the volatile 
contents into fixed carbon contents, and the quotient will be the fuel ratio, and 
frein that rule, as laid down by the Congress. you will be able te decide for 
yourself whcther the coal is anthracite or bituminous or cannel or lignite. 
Carbon. I said, is the chier content, it is the chier heat producing element, and 
that is the acceptable classification, in carbon contents. New, part of the carbon 
of coal is fixed; that is, you canner drive it off by head as gas in a retort. The 
gases that can be driven off in the retorts are the volatile marrer spoken of. The 
portion of tbe volatile marrer that tan be driven off will be carbon also. Not- 
withstanding that it is tbere in what we might call an inchoate state, if stili has 
ifs value as carbon. You may buy two coal., one of a very high fixed carbon, 
and the other of considerablc carbon gas content, and these coals would be 
practically of the same fuel value. I am going te put on the minutes, if permitted, 
the v:orld's geologi«'al gross classifications of coal, what I am sure will be verv 
verv helpful indeed te the Committee 'hen subsequently the scientific witnessès 
come on and begin taking it for granted that vou know what perhaps you de 
net :now, which is usuai with most scientific wi'tncsses as most la'ers will tell 
you. What is the very A B C of the business te them is unknown te ùs. 
The source of my authority you mav find in the Parliamentary Library.; if 
is " Coal Resource. of the World," publihed in 1913 as the result of the Inter- 
national Congress here, and if consists of three volumes, an atlas volume, and 
one volume relating te Canadian coal, in which there is a vast amount of 
material in relation te Canadian coal. The volume I have here with me is thc 
atlas volume, with a numbcr of maps which show the coal of Canada in the 
diffcrent provinces and how it lies. That meeting or assembly established these 
standards. Standard A is anthracite. That is, having a fuel ratio of 12 an-:l 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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over. That is, being a eoal in whieh, taking the volatile marrer and dividing 
the volatile marrer into the fixed earbon, the quotient is 12 or over; that is anthra- 
cite. That anthracite, A1 anthracite, has a fuel ratio of 12 or over. It generally 
runs, in British Thermal Units, 14,500 fo 15,500 British Thermal Units to the 
pound of eoal. That is to say, its fuel value, measured in that way, of British 
Thermal Units per pound is bêtween 14,000 and 15,000. Class A2, semi-anthra- 
cite, has a fuel ratio arrived at in the saine way as I have deseribed, running 
from 7 to 12, and a British Thermal Unit of from 15,000 to 15,500. You see, I 
ana establishing by these illustrations that the classification of the eoal into A1 
and A2 and B, and so on, does hot imply superiority in the order in whieh thêy 
corne. Semi-anthracite, then, has a greatêr fuel value than anthracite up fo 500 
British Thermal Units. The third subdivision is B1, whieh embraees anthracite 
nnd high earbon bituminous. The fuel ratio of B1 is from 4 fo 7. The British 
Thdrmal Units of sueh eonl is usually from 15,200 to 16,000. I have ruade the 
eomputation of the eoal that xvas testifiêd to whieh is hêre, and if runs a minute 
fraction below 5, so if falls within the B1 elass. Itis either an anthracite or a 
high earbon bituminous. You eould settle it by getting the speeifie gravity of it, 
as to whieh elass it would eome in. The British Thermal Units of itis given in 
the analysis as somewhere around 15,200. Itis therefore, as a fuel, the very 
b«I, btainable eoal. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is sêmi-anthraeite?A. That is elass B1, in the third elass, itis 
supêrior fo semi-anthracite. As a fuel, to repeat, anthracite or high earbon 
bituminous is superior to eithêr semi-anthracite or anthracite, nnd semi-anthracite 
as a fuel for mere heat produeing purposes, I should say, is superior to anthracite. 
Now, the next classification is B2, and bituminous eoal cornes within B2. 
The fuel ratio of bituminous is from 1.2 fo 7, and the British Thermal Units 
would run 14,000 to 16.000. You will observe this bituminous is as good as 
anthracite or a high earbon bituminous--I should say the best bituminous is 
equivalent in heat produeing value to the best of anthracite or high earbon 
bituminus, but itis hot as likely tobe as good. 
By Mr. Garlanà: 
Q. 1May I intêrrupt for just a moment. You are quoting the words "British 
Thermal Units" nnd I think some of us do hot know exaetly what you are 
talking about.--A. I eou!cl hot myself deseribe it, hot being a ehemist, any 
better than fo refer you to the food values, with whieh we have ail got so 
familiar. 
They refer fo that there as" calories ". I know as little about what a British 
Thermal Unit is as I do about a ealory, but it really does hot matter what a 
ealory is or what a British Thermal Unit is, to grasp the subjeet. If you ealled it 
anything else it would be just as good, if you are taking the figures as a way of 
eomparison, 14.000 with 15,000 or 14 and 15, or 1 xvith 1½. You will grasp the 
idea of eomparison of the British Thermal Unit. I eonfess with great pride that 
I do hot know. I started by saying that I knew nothing at all about business. 
You will see, as we go along, what is wrong from the heat prod.ueing stand- 
point with the anthracite, as eompared with eoal sueh as has been deseribed in 
the I-Ioppe areas; that is, there is hot suffieient gas in pure anthracite fo permi+= 
of the most pêrfeet combustion of the earbon eontents of the eoal. Now, we 
have passed from bituminous into the next sub-division, whieh is B3, " Low 
earbon bituminous ". That has a fuel ratio of from 2-5 to 3.3, and the British 
Thermal Unit is from 12,000 fo 14,000. I bave fo explain at this stage that when 
they get down to low earbon bituminous eoal, gas content of the eoal rises so 
high that the fuel ratio applicable to the eoals whieh I have spoken of already, 
[1. W. F. O'Connor.| 
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the gas content in the second case is getting so high that they bave fo adopt a 
new means of getting the ratio. The moisture of the coal is getting greater, so 
what they do is fo get the fuel ratio by taking the moisture and half the gas 
content and adding the two together and dividing the two into the fixed carbon, 
plus the other hall of the gas. If you will lcave that on the minutes, maybe 
some scientific witne-ss coming later on may touch on that, and you may save 
yourselves ha'ing to ask the question of why thc fuel ratio of low carbon bitumi- 
nous is so much higher. That is the reason, laving gotten down fo 1-2 in your 
bituminous classification, as you bave a long way fo go with the other figures, 
you have to adopt new means, and that is what they do. 
The next sub-division, C, is the cannel coal. Cannel coal cannot be com- 
pared with the other classes, if is a different substance. If is not the same as 
other coal. Canncl coal--the theory is that instead of ifs being formed of the 
plant, the disintegrating plants, it is formed instcad of seeds and buds and, 
curiously enough, 'ast cxpancs of dcad fish, that the ocean has deposited. You 
have ail seen if burn, and it bas a very high gas content, running sometimes as 
high as 60 per cent of the whole. At this stage, you will see why in getting at 
the fuel ratio of these high gas coals, they followed another procedure. The 
British Thermal Units of cannel run from 12,000 fo 16,000. Some of these gas 
contents have a very high fuel value. If is possible, for this cannel, as mere 
fuel, fo be as good and bctter than anthracite. 
The next division is D1, lignitic or sub-bituminous. That bas a ratio, a fuel 
ratio arrived at by the second means that I bave described of 1.8 fo 2.5. It bas 
a moisture of over 6 per cent, that is, thcre is over 6 per cent water in if. Its 
ritish Thermal Units, or heating value, is from 10,000 fo 13.000. This coal, 
if if is the same anatysis as the journal coal which is published in the press, 
the coal produced from the Edmonton district-- 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Would if be possible for me to ask a question just now? When 
you speak of the water content in the coal, do vou mean that, when if is 
first mined if bas that, or that if will continue t'o carry that indefinitely? 
--A. Within a reasonable rime after it is taken from the mine. For instance, 
arriving here the other day, if this is the samc col, if had 8 per cent. If may 
bave had more when if started, but not much more. A portion of if will remain, 
I do hot know how much, but coal vill dr5" after a whilc. That is the reason 
why a high lignitic coal docs disintegrate, because thc moisture has a congealing 
effect on if, and as soon as that leaves if it begins to disintegrate, and then picks 
up moisture again. The coal then would fall into the D1 class. Remember, I 
am not implying any inferiority to if. You will sec if is a pretty excellent coal 
running up to 13,000 units and for burning in grates and for domestic purposes it 
is coal of the verv highest calibre. It is ail lignit.ic quality, according fo the 
classification. I'èxt fo that cornes D2, or lignite, where the moisture runs over 
20 per cent. If falls into the class of lignite and thc British thermal unit of 
lignite is from 7,000 fo 11,000. 
Now if you care to bave some comparisons fo show boa- these fuel ratios 
work out, and that sort of thing, I don't wish to bother anybody here, I will 
hand them fo the reporter for incorporation in the proceedings. They are speci- 
men analysis under the United States system of analysis. The United States 
system is exactly the same as the International but if does hot make the shift 
'hen if cornes fo Che high carbon. 

[Mr. W. 1. O'Connor.) 
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A ntbracte-- 
Lehigh, Penn ........ 
Wilkesbarre, Penn ........ 
Cerillos, N. Mcx ........ 
Sem;.-Anthracitc--- 
Bernice, Penn .................. 
Ccestæd Butte, Colorado ........... 
("Journal" Analysis) U. S. Ant ....... 
("Journal" Analysis) Wclsh Ant ....... 
Semi-Bituminous-- 
CuInberland, Maryland .......... 
Pocohonlas. W. Virginia ............ 
Spadra, Arkansas ..................... 

Water 

1.72 
2-49 
2.90 

1-29 
0-72 
3-90 
2-10 

0.96 
1-68 
I-II 

Vol. M 

3-52 
4-34 
3-18 

8.10 
7.62 
7-30 
8.00 
19-14 
17-45 
11-28 

F, Carb 
88-00 
83-97 
88-91 
83-34 
87-5 
76-50 
85- 40 

72-71 
75-90 
72.84 

Fuel R. 

2.5-00 
19-33 
27.96 

10-28 
11-48 
10-48 
10-67 

3-80 
4-35 
6-46 

Ash Sulph. 
5-66 0-61 
8-55 0-65 
5-21 .......... 
6.23 1-03 
4-15 
12-30 
4-40 
6.41 0-79 
4-20 
12.o4 .... :i'" 

(See Schedule l--W. :F. O'Connor.) 
Mr. O'CONNOR: I may as well mention ash is inert, unburnable, and is 
just the same as water. If is absolutêly useless and in the way. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. May I ask a question? Can you state fo the Committee the ash con- 
tent of the alleged anthracite that was sold and burned in Ottawa this year?-- 
A. I presume, reading the newspaper, that this Alberta test is a better anthracite 
than the coal that was sold as anthracite during the past year. I don't think, 
personally, we bave had any rem anthracite for some rime sold here. If bas 
bcen called anthracite but if is in thê semi-anthracite class, but were if hOt for 
the ash content if might be better because if is semi-anthracite but the high 
ash content dctracts from the heating value and if is a dirty coal. 
Q. I do hot quite understand what you are saying about the "Journal" coal 
test?--A. The "Journal", af the same rime that if published the analvsis of the 
Alberta coal, published an analysis of the United States anthracite and an 
analysis of Welsh anthracite, and if compared Albcrta coal with the others by 
way of analysis. It is hOt ve W useful to have done that, because of the dif- 
ference in character and purpose of the coals. I am saying that the "Journal's" published analysis of United States anthracite coal shows a 12.30 ash and a 
heating unit of 13,700, nd I am saying tlmt that low heating unit,--which runs 
below 14,000--if ought to run from 15.200 fo 15.600---is due fo the ash content., 
that is keeping i down. 
Q. In a word, can you tell us which is the best heating coal, the Alberta 
«oal or the United States anthracite?---A. When you say Alberta coal, if you 
mean this Edmonton coal, I can answer decidedly anthracite. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. For the purposes of publicity we should show that we are hOt depen- 
dent for a high class heating coal on the United States?--A. Not in the least. 
Sir. DauMom): The witness bas stated that cannel coal is equal or 
superior fo anthracite. 
Wtwss: Some cannel coal is. 
Q. Has this been arrived at from scientific analysis or practical demonstra- 
tion? Some of us bave burned the coal and that is the reason I ask.--A. I get 
it from the Twclfth Geological Congress, which had men from ail over the world. 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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Q. I understand the evidence you are giving is from scientific analysis?--- 
A. I assume that these were men who were scientists, and who so pronounced. 
Mr. O'CONNOR (Referring fo the schedule published above): You will see 
that tle ash content being low in the Welsh coal and the fixed carbon content 
being relatively higher, it added a very large percentage of heating value fo 
the Welsh coal and ruade the Welsh coal so much superior fo the United States 
anthracite. I bave also a number of examples of semi-bituminous coal which 
bave been worked out in the saine way, and which anybody who cares fo check 
them up may find useful for comparison. 

W. F. O'CONNOR (SCHEDULE 2) 

Bituminou* 
Pratt Seam, Alabama ............ 
Clearficld, Penn ................... 
Saginaw, Michigan .............. 
McAlister. Ind. Terr .......... 
Roslyn, Wash ................. 
Drummond, Pietou, N.S ........... il 
Phalen, Cape Breton ........... 
Springhill, Pictou ................ 
Inverness, Inverncss ................ 
Port Hood ........................... 

Water 
1-00 
0.55 
5-82 
2-08 
2 -05 
1-40 
3-40 
2-80 
9.30 
4-70 

Vol. M 
32-17 
25-19 
39-79 
37-52 
33.o5 
24-70 
35.00 
32-30 
40-00 
27-10 

F. Carb. 

63-37 
71.02 
45-15 
56.02 
54.55 
60.80 
b9.50 
58.50 
49-60 
48-30 

Fuel R. 
1-97 
2.82 
1-13 
1.49 
1-63 
2-05 
1-70 
1-81 
1-21 
1-77 

Ash Sulph. 
3-34 1-04 
2-65 1.58 
9-24 3-83 
4-38 0-80 
6-85 0-11 
14-50 (2.50) 
5-50 (1-80) 
9-20 (1-60) 
10-40 (6-00) 
14-60 (7-4O) 

Now as fo lignite, I bave worked that out in the same way. I bave noted 
on the side of certain of these the British thermal unit of analysis. I was not 
able fo get if in all cases. 
By Mr. Warner: 
I might say, Mr. Chairman, that if we would bave the witness confine him- 
self and use his time to giving us the relative values of the coals that we bave 
available to use here, if would assist us in the problem that we are trying fo 
solve. 
The CHmIN: I think he is doing that very well. 
WTNSS: I ara doing that. 
The C.mN: I think this evidence will be very valuable to us. 
Mr. WhE: I was afraid he was putting in coal that we had no access to. 
The CH.M: He must necessarily compare out coal with other coal. 
WIT:NESS: I want fo show that our coal is superior fo United States coal. 
I ara taking if from here and there and if shows up very well indeed. :Now, 
coming into the lignite class, I will put in this table. 
W. F. O'CoNo (SCHEDULE 8) 

Lignite-- 
Boulder, Colorado ................... 
Rock Springs, Wyo .................. 
Cook Island, Alaska ................. 
Taylort on, Sask ..................... 
Taber, Edmonton, Alta ............... 
Edmonton ........................... 
"Journal", Alberta Coal ............. 

fMr. W. F. O'Connor.] 

Water 

2]-37 
6-98 
11-59 
28-60 
13-00 
23-50 
7-40 

Vol. M 

33.38 
34-42 
49.03 
42-90 
36-00 
42-00 
33.40 

F. Carb. 
40-31 
52-60 
31-64 
47.00 
49.90 
49.90 
50-50 

Fuel R. 

1-21 
1-53 
0-64 
1-14 
1.39 
1.19 
1-51 

Ash 

4-95 
2-00 
7.73 
8.10 
14-10 
8-10 
8-70 

Sulph. 

(-60) 
(1-40) 
(0-40) 
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Of the D-1 class, from the means of classification provided by the Twelfth 
Geological Congress I would say that this " Journal " coal is of the very highest 
class of lignite coal. It has a water content of 7-40, volatile marrer 33-40, fixed 
carbon 50-50, fuel ratio 1-51, and ash 8.70. The ash may be a little high but 
hot by any means high as compared with other coal, and for domestic purposes 
it is superior. 

By tle Chairman: 
Q. Wherc is that mine?--A. As I understand, it 
Alberta. 

is mined st Harlech, 

By Mr. Knox: 
Q. What is the comparison of caramel coal and anthracite for domestic pur- 
poses?---A. If you want to light a tire in your grate, cannel coal would be infi- 
nitely supcrior to anthracite. They ought to be used for different purposes. 
Q. If you wanted to hcat your house?--A. If I was asked to pick between 
the two, I would pick anthracite. Thc gas content of the cannel is so high that 
yo would have so much flame, and fiame and heat are hot synonymous. Thc 
fixed carbon content of the anthracite would make it superior for the furnace. 
Q. While it is admitted that cannel coal is superior fo the anthracite for 
lighting a tire it is pretty hard to convince us who have used it that for heating 
purposes it anywhcre approachcs anthracite.--A. Scientifically treated in a 
retort it bas the possibility of producing as great  heat. 
Q. But scicntific treatment in a retort will not heat your house.--A. I have 
lready said I would pick anthracite. 
Q. After all is said and donc, you would still recomnend anthracite for 
domestic and heating purposes as against any other coal?--A. No, I would hot. 
The CHAIRMAN: Hear, hear! 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. Vell, then, what kind would you recommend?--A. It is only a sugges- 
tion, as one who for his whole lifetime bas used bituminous, being an Easterner, 
and having had perfect satisfaction from it, as perfect in the one case as the 
other, I would, if I handled it myself, and did the stoking, select anthracite. 
Mr. SPE'CE: You would hot do much else if you were stoking bituminous. 
The CHAIRMAN: hly dear man, I used it for fifteen years, and I can put 
on  tire in the morning that I don't bave to touch until four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 
WTNESS: From tlmt standpoint anthracite bas that point of superiority, 
but on the other hand, if it cornes to the matter of producing a quick tire,  
more easily controlled tire, if you have  variable climate, as the east is, the 
Easterner will stand up for the bituminous every rime, because he can heat the 
bouse more quickly and cool it more quickly than he can with the anthracite. 
The anthracite is  slow acting coal either to heat or cool, the bituminous is a 
rapid acting coal, so you see they bave points of superiority and inferiority 
depending on what you want. One coal is dirtier than the other to handle. 
The specific gravity of bituminous is 1-25 to 1-4. The specific gravity of lig- 
nite is less, there are some lignites that will float. The specific gravity of anthra- 
cite is greater than either of the other two coals. The coking coal requires a 
low ash and a low sulphur content. In coking the less volatile marrer the less 
coke. On the other hand, if you are looking for a gas coal, the more volatile 
matter the more gas. A good gas coal will produce 10.000 feet of gas per ton. 
If you were coking that you will use up two-thirds of the gas in the process 
of coking and bave one-third left for sale. A good gas coal should hot bave 
more than about 1 per cent, or under preferably, of sulphur. The ob]ectionable 
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ingredients of ail coals are wter, ash, and sulphur. No first-class coal should 
bave more than 7 or 8 per cent of ash. 
If anybody is interested in the world's production of coal, I have a table 
I will put in showing it. Roughly the world's production of coal in 1910--the 
last available figures, and thcy are almost as good as the present on account oi 
the disruption of the war--was one billion tons per annum--that is the world's 
production and consumption. 
By Mr. GaHand: 
Q. Has the witncss also got a colnparative table showing the arêa in each 
of these countries?--A. I think so. At any rate I can get if from a work in the 
Parliamentary Library: 
The C.«mM.«: Perhaps you might suppicment your evidcnce by putting 
it in. 
WTSS: Ycs, I will. I noticed somcbody was asking the average value" 
of the caal of the univcrse at the pit mouth. For 1910 it was $1.93 per ton for 
the wor|d. The avcrage value of British coal at the pit mouth was also .1.93. 
the world average and thc British avcragc agrced. Only 10 per cent of United 
I;ingdom coal is anthracite, the other 90 per cent is bituminous. 
By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. Have you any figure to show what was the average cost to the con- 
sumcr?--A. Af that timc no, I bave not. 
Q. Have vou figures of the cost of anthracite at the mouth at that period 
in the United "States.?---A. That could be obtained but I bave not them here. I 
think you could work it out from this, the proportion of anthracite that is 
produced from the States as compared with the proportion of bituminous and 
alter the average figures bv the percentages and arrive at either one. I can 
give you the price for thc whole of the United States coal that was $1.48, thc 
world's cost being $1.93 and the British being $1.93. I want to draw your 
attention to solnething very pcculiar that there was employed at that rime 
during the saine year at the industry in the United States 966.264 persons and 
employed in Great Britain at the same time 690.438. For each person in the 
United State¢ employed in the industry they produced 538 tons and in the 
United Kingdom each person produced only 271 tons, which shows why the 
British cost was higher than the United States cost. Production is easier, one 
person can produce more. That condition I may inform you, if you need it, 
obtains also in Canada--perhap. it is a iittle more difficult to Canada. 
By Mr. Drum.mond: 
Q. Would not the mincrs' wages be different in the United States, to those in 
England?--A. They would be higher very likely, yes. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Did I understand the witness to say that the Canadian conditions werc 
as good as the United States?--A. I would iudge not as good. I am speaking 
only on my knowledge of eastern conditions, I know nothing of the western. 
Some twenty-five years ago I organized a coal company or my office did, and 
I had fo study conditions acting as solicitor for the company, and after I had 
to do with some foreclosing of companies and that kind of thing, and my 
impression is that our conditions are not as good for production as the United 
States. 
Q. Would the conditions for production be as good as in Great Britain, or 
better?A. I think they would be worse than in Great Britain. 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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Mr. Drummond: 
Q. Do you mean that the production per individual would be smaller in 
Canada than in Great Britain?---A. I would think so. I would think it would 
cost more to get it out. In eatcrn Canada a great deal of our mining is done at 
very great depth and under the sea. The British mines are also a lot under 
the sea. 
Q. They are ail at a great depth, are they not?--A. The conditions are 
becoming more difficult in England. I am speaking of 1910 conditions. I can 
give no knowledge personally as it is ten years since I bave scen a minc. I ara 
going to hand in a table showing the coal resources of the world actual, probable, 
and possible, in million tons, dividing the coal into A class, B and C, and D 
classes. 
W. F. O'CONNOR (ScHEDULE 4) 
Wç)RLD RE.ERVE,  
Actual, probable and possible reserves of the world in million tons 

Oceania.. 
Asia ....... 
Africa ....... 
America .............. 
Europc .... 

659 
407,637 
11,662 
22,542 
54,346 

496,846 

B&C 

133,481 
760,09 
45,123 
2,271,080 
693,162 

3,902,944 

D 

36,270 
lll,aS1 
1,054 
2,811,906 
36,682 

2,997,763 

Total 

170,410 
1,279,586 
57,839 
5,105,528 
784,190 

7,397,553 

The United Kingdom reserves show 189,534,749,920 metric tons. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say United Kingdom, what do you mean? People might get 
mixed up?--A. I mean England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. I must get out 
of using the.term " United Kingdom " but I ara speaking of 1910. I nmst say 
Britih Isles, but some people might object to that. 
Mr. SPEh'CE: Not here. 
W. F. O'CoNNOR, (SCHEDULE ri) 
UNITED KINGDOM RESERVES 
Bituminous coal greater part less than 10 per cent of reserves conceded to be anthracite. 
Reserve to depth oI 6,000 ieet estimated to be-- 
Enoland and tl ales-- 
Actual reserve ...................... :. 
Profitable reserve ..................... 
Possible reserve ........................... 
Scotland-- 
Actual reserve ....................... 
Probable reserve .................... 
Ireland-- 
Actual reserve ..................................... 
Probable reserve ...................................... 

Total ........................................... 

Metric tons 
119,943,409,929 
29,984,000,367 
16,254,500,000 
21,370,493,624 
1,685,000,000 
180,506,000 
110,840,000 

189,534,749,920 

WITINESS: The next table contains details of the North American reserves 
divided into proved reserves and probable reserves, such as you may compute, 
from what you already know, that there is probably beyond. The actual reserves 
arc from actual borings and that sort of thing. 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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W. F. O'CoNoR, (ScHE)V[E 6) 
NORTH AMERICAN RESERVES IN MILLION TONS 

Class A 
Anthracite 
coaIs, 
including 
some dry 
coals 
New|oundland ...................... 
Canada .............................................. 2,158 
United States ....................................... 19,684 
entral America .................................................. 
Total .................................... 21,842 

Classes B 
and C Class D 
Sub- 
bituminous 
Bituminou coals, 
coals lrown coals 
and Lignites 
500 ............ 
283,661 948,450 
1,955, 521 1,863,452 
1 4 
2,239, OE3 2,811,906 

Total 

500 
1,234,269 
3,838,657 
5 

5,073,431 

WITNESS: I might be justified in saying roughly tha.t Nova Scotia has, 
of the B and C ('lasses, 2.138,000.000 actually proved tons and has in addition 
a probable reserve, that is unworked and largely submarine, of about 7,500,- 
000.000 tons more. Alberta is a tremcndously larger bolder of coal. Alberta 
is shown to have 668,000,000 tons of anthracite and 3,209,000,000 of high class 
bituminous coal. 
!/r. GARLAND: TOO conservative. 
The WITNESS also produced a table sbowing the world's production of coal 
annually as estimated by the United State Bureau of Manufacturers in 1910. 

W. F. O'CoNNoR, (ScHE)L- 7) 
WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF COAL, ANNUALLY 
Ix 1910 As ESTIM^TE) Y UNITED SThTEs'BuREAU OF MANUFACrURERB 

United St.ates .................... 
United Kingdom ................ 
Germany ........................ 
France ........................... 
Russia .......................... 
]3elgium ................. 
 ]apan ............................ 
Austria .......................... 

Tons 
300,000,000 
263,774,000 
146,507,000 
36,000,000 
25,600,000 
23,000,000 
14,700,000 
13,600,000 

823,181,000 

British India .................. 
Australia ..................... 
Canada ....................... 

Others ........................ 

Tons 
12,800,000 
I0,000,000 
9,700,000 

32,500,000 
823,181,000 

855,681,000 
102,993,000 

958,674,000 

[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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Wo F. O'CoNNOI% (ScIqEDI]LE 8) 
DETAILS OF NORTH AMERICA'S RESERVES 

Actual Reserve 
(in million tons) 

Probable Reserve 
(in million tons) 

Class of Coal Class of Coal 
 c I o  ic o 

Newioundland ..................................................... 500 ......... 
Canada-- 
NovaScotia ...................... ]3 2,138 ..................... B 7,511 .......... 
50 ..................... C 20 .......... 
New Brunswick ............................ B 151 .......... 
Ontario .............................. [ .......... [ .......... I .......... I .......... 2.5 
Manitoba ................................................................ 160 
Saskatehewan .................................................................... 57,40 
Alberta ............. 668 ]3 3,209 384,908 100 B 194,883 491,271 
British Columbia .......... 7 B 23,764 60 1,343 B 43,925 5,13C 
Yukon ................................ , .............................. C 1,800 .......... 
Nort h West Territory .................................................... 4, 
Aret le Islands ............................................... 1 ..................... 6, 
675 29,161 384,968 1,483 254,500 563,482 
United Stales-- 
Eastern ....... 16,906 494,454 .......... 
Interior ................................................ 363 478,232 .......... 
Gulf .............................................................................. 20,952 

Nort hern Plains ..................................................... 
lRocky Mountains and 
Coast ..................................................... 484 
Coal deeply covered ................................................ 
Alaska ......................................... 1,931 

19,684 
Central America-- 
Honduras ............................................................ 

41,106 1,134,00C 
335,460 692,20; 
604,900 .......... 
1,369 16,293 
1,955,521 1,863,45 
1  

Total 

1,234.269 

3,838,657 
5 

Total estimate for North 
America ................... 675 29,161 384,96 21,167 2,210,532 2,426,93 5,073,431 

United States hOt subdivided into Aetual and Probable Reserves. 

That is where they are comparing, and there will be a whole lot left yet. 
They estimate 384,908 million tons. That is the actual reserve. Of the prob- 
able, arrived af in the way I spoke of, there is 100 million tons of a.nthracite, 
snd 194,883 million tons of bituminous, and in addition in the lignitic class, 
491,271 millions of tons. The grand total--I am just going fo compute if for 
tbe moment, would be something like one billion two hnndred million of tons 
of available coal. That is simply terrific. Never, in the history of the world, 
will you be able fo use anything approximating what you bave in coal. 
By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. Have you taken into eonsideration the total coal in the Sudbury dis- 
trict in Northern 0ntario?--A. I have a little note here af the end. The United 
States reserves are given here also; perbaps the best thing to do is fo bave 
tbem printed, and then they will show up. Now, I want fo bring home to you, 
bv an illustration-- 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you be able fo corne down and give us a few minutes in the 
morning?---A. Yes, I would be deligbted, but let me finish for this evening by 
stating something for us all to go away thinking about. I looked into it as fo 
how mueh the United States reserves bave bcen impaired, and that will give us 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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an idea of how they bave been working there. OEhey are the world's greatest 
coal producers, and very large exporters as well as consumers, and they have 
a large reserve of coal. It is estimated that the original amoun of coal in the 
seams of 14 inches thickness and over, to a maximum depth of 3,000 fee in 
the United States reached a total of 3,225 billion, 394 million and 300 thousand 
metric tons, of which only 11,220 million, 532 thousand, 560 tons bave been 
taken. That is ail the production that bas been going on in the United States 
from the beginning of rime up to now. l'ow, compare that condition with 
Canadian conditions, and you will see what a vast and continuing resource you 
bave here in Alberta. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Is it hot a face, Mr. O'Connor, that the anthracite coal of Pennsyl- 
vania is practirally incxhaustible.7--A. In 1916, from the information I had, I 
estimated that it would not last at the prc.¢efit rate of consumption, beyond 
40 or 50 years, but if it was rcplaccd by anything e]se or conserved, iL might 
go 100 or 200 years before giving out. They cannot eat their cake and have it 
too. I have now rcachcd Canada's resources, but I believe you are going to 
ad]ourn now. 
The C:FIAIRlXIAN : Yes. 
The Committee ad]ourned until Friday. April 13th, at 10 a.m. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS» 
CO.I IITTEE looI, 
FID'.çY, 13th April, 1923. 
he Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met at l0 a.m.. the 
Chairman, Mr. Carroll presiding. :Sir. W. F. O'Connor on the witne.¢s stand. 
The CI-IAIR-VIA:N': Mr. O'Connor was giving evidence yesterday afternoon 
in connection with the general eoal-outlook, I)oth in Canada and the United 
States, and generally within the British Dominion. I iust forger where he was, 
but probably he knows himself. 
Mr. SPEiCE: He was ail over the world. 
The CHmA: I ara afraid he was going a little deep for most of us. 
Mr. O'CoiioI: I have nexoE here a table to how Canada's reserves divided 
by provinces into metric tons. The grand total is 1.234.269.310 metric tons. 
By the Choir»mn: 
Q. For the Dominion of Canada?--A. ])'or the Dominion of Canada. Of 
that grand total of 1.234,000,000,000 tons, Alberta contains 1,072.000,000,000. 
Sir. HANSON: They bave got the monopoly. 
r. GARLAND: Hear, hear! 
WTESS: The classification of these coals is roughly,--and the exact 
figures are here,--A-2 class, that is, semi-anthracite, of the character discussed 
yesterday by Mr. Errington, a ve fine coal indeed. There are 2.158.950.000 
metric tons of that calibre of coal in Canada according to the survey of 1913. 
Of B-1 and B-2 classes--these take in high carbon and fair carbon bituminous-- 
there are 139,087,360,000 tons of B-3 class and C class, that is, low carbon 
bituminous and cannel coal, there are 144,500,000,000 tons of that character of 
coal. The vast bulk of the coal is of the lignitic and lignite class amounting to 
about 950,000,000,000 tons of the 1,234,000,000,000. British Columbia bas 76.- 
034,942,000 tons. 
[Mr. W. F. O'CoImor.] 
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The CHAmM.ç¢: I suppose British Columbia would be out of the way 
altogether for fuel supply for Eastern Central Canada. 
Mr. GnRLn:ND: NOt necessarily. I understand there is an attempt being 
lnade, and successfully, fo ship some around by the Panama in competition with 
the present transportation. But I don't think the coal is of extra special quality. 
The WITNESS: I nfight intcrject that a British Thermal Unit is the amount of 
heat that will raise a pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. I ara now pro- 
dueing the details of Canada's reserves, that is fo sa.v, each province is taken, 
the area of square miles of coal that if contains is established, the class of 
coal, the metric tons, whether the coal is actually proved to be there,--that is 
whether if is an actual reserve proved by borings, and the computed or probable 
reserve, the quantity which is actually proved and the quantiy which is deduced 
from the proved existence of the other coal. Each province is taken, and it 
extends even into the Northwest Territories and the Arctic Islands. The coal 
is divided into two groups, the first group being coal contained fo a depth of 
4,000 feet, and the second group coal beyond 4,000 feet. As these are sub- 
divisions of what I have alreadv handed in, it will be enough to bave them on 
record. (The witness then filel an exhibit numbered Schedule 81. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Are you now proceeding with another subject, because I was going to 
ask you a question? What is the number of tons of coal imported into Canada 
from all countries? Do you know? What do we lack ourselves towards 
making up the total supply?--A. I am going fo give you rough figures. They 
bave run a little beyond what I am going fo speak of, and also a little below. 
For praetieal purposes we consume 26.000,000 tons of coal. We produce under 
13,000,000 tons. We have produeed af rimes a little more, we generally produced 
a little less, but if you take if af 26 and 13 we only supply 50 per cent of what we 
need ïn coal. Since you are asking about statistics, I can give you something 
else which mEy be useful. The railways of our countD" consume about the same 
quantit, y that the individual in the country consumes. That is fo say, if 
you will take your railway consumption and will apply fo each of the practically 
9,000,000 people of Canada an equal amount of eoal, that is what you will find 
going into the domestic consumption. You will have fo add fo that your coal 
for steel and your coal for factory purposes, and then you will get your whole 
consumption. Our raihvays are very large consumers, relatively larger than 
the railways of other countries, because of our immense distances. 
The quantity in New Brunsxvick is quite limited, the figures are given 
in one of those tables that I bave filcd. Roughly the workable coal is about 
112 square toiles. You will find if worked out in the Geological Survey for the 
ycar 1872-3 into three divisions--Newcastle, 32 square toiles; Salmon River, 
32 square toiles; and Cold Creek 48 miles, an aggregation of 112 square toiles. 
The average thickness of these workable seams is 20 inches. The probable coal 
content as shown in 1913 are 138,346,560 metric tons. Since this Geological 
Survey of 1872-3, they bave discovered about 9 miles more. The details, as 
fo just where they are, are in the books that I lmve put in, but I have no note 
as to just where if is. 
Mr. HANSON: In Bearsville, Kent County. The Geological people were 
down last summer. Have they ruade any further reports?--A. As fo last year's 
work, I was in the Mines Department and had a talk with Mr. McLeish. He 
promised fo give me anything up fo date. I bave not yet got ogether all that 
I might bave, but I was going fo recommend fo the Chairman that Mr. Dowling, 
who collected this, and who was the author of the Canadian Section of the 
works to which I ara referring, should be asked all manner of scientific questions 
[Mr. W. iv. O'Connor.] 
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by the Committee. Mr. McLeish, tbe Deputy Minister of Mines, could be 
asked these things, and you may want fo have a geologist in, or something of 
that kind. I am only breaking the ground. That is what I am called in here 
for, so as fo get the Committee started away. He would be able to give you 
tbe details. 
B. Mr. Sence: 
Q. The witness says he knows very little about this. I would like to ask 
where he got all this data from.--A. From "The Coal Resources of the World," 
published as a result of the Twclfth Geological Congress; from the Geologica! 
Surveys extending from 1866 down fo now; from the mining reports of the various 
provinces published annually by the various governments; from encyclopedias; 
from general reading; from questionnaircs addressed by myself years ago when 
in office fo various coal dcalers; fron personal visits fo mines; from visits fo 
coa! dealcrs' establishments, looking over their books; from the organization 
of coal companics pcrsonally; from the foreclosure of the coal companies which, 
for one reason or anothcr, had to bc done; and from general information which a 
fairly well cducated man acquircs, but does not know how, in the course of his 
lire. 
Mr. SPENCE: I thought you had been working for the Statistical Department 
with all this information. 
The CHhIRMN: I was discussing this thing with Mr. O'Connor and I knew 
he had compiled a lot of information. 
Wss: This country paid me for a period of years fo do this sort of thing, 
and you cannot work af a thing for a few years without discovering how to do 
]ust a little better than the othcr man. How to do if is what you have to learn, 
and where fo get if. I bave started my evidence by saying I really knew nothing 
about the sub]ect--I am handling you other men's information, hlr. Dowling 
and Mr. McLeish will be able fo give you more than that, but between the lot of 
us we will be able to give the Committee facts that will stand the test. 
:Now, so much for :New Brunswick. I may say, as to the ]'ew Brunswick 
coal that if is of high caliber, if is a very good coal; the seams are very narrow, 
but tbat difficulty is overcome, although they probably would not be workable 
if they did not lie so close to the surface, and they can mine if economically. 
They mine if by stripping. I mean, ]u.¢t stripping off the surface, but there 
may corne a rime when that cannot be done. 
Somebody asked as to whether there was any coal in 0ntario. Geolo- 
giits, as far as I can find, do not estimate that there is anything that you 
can call coal in 0ntario, except a deposit of lignite which lies on the slope of 
St. James Bay. This Sudbury coal, spoken of some rime ago--I profess I do 
not know of my own knowledge, but the geologists af any rate do not acknow- 
ledge that there is coal there, whet, her there is or not. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You say 25 millions reserve?--A. Yes, 25 millions of lignite in Ontario; 
that is the deposit on the shore of St. James Bay. The reports that I refer 
to speak of it in this way, they say if is a lignite of no present economic 
value; ifs area is less than 10 square miles, and there is probably 25 million 
tons of if. If briquetted, if could be transported. If industries were in that 
vicinity, it could be used on the ground, but for any other use, it should be 
briquetted. 
Q. Has there been any development in 0ntario?A. :None at all. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. There is a firm in Ontario which bas a sample from the Sudbury district, 
and they claim they have several millions of tons there, regardless of the 
[Mr. W. F. O'Oonnor.] 
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reports of engineers. I was approached by a gentleman who asked me to 
take an interest in the company, but I did hot do so. ttowever, I understand 
there is coal in :New Ontario, and I think that will be a solution of the whole 
proposition if we can get it, and I do not think we are paying enough attention 
to that. I saw a sample of the coal myself, and it is a splendid hard coal. 
The WITNESS: In Manitoba, there are what you may call relatively 
negligible quantities of lignite, as far as known; there is no bituminous or an- 
thracite. In Saskatchewan there are very large quantities of lignite. In 
British Columbia there are vast quantities of all kinds of coal. The very best 
of Canada's coal is probably that high class British Columbia coal, and the 
highest class of Alberta coal. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. ttas there been any developement either in Manitoba or Saskat- 
chewan?--A. Yes, there is development in Saskatchewan. 
Q. What part, do you know? 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Is that coal suitable to be used or to ship and use without briquetting? 
mA. :No, sir. :Now, the Chairman informed me that somebody from the West 
would be able to give details if required of the western mines and production, 
and I understand the next witness will speak as to that. Such personal know- 
ledge as I have as an Easterner of the East I will give in addition to the 
details which I have extracted from books, and naturally I have extracted 
these details for the East to a greater extent than for the West; while I have 
given the West, I have not summarized the West fo the extent which I have 
summarized the East. I am now going to give a more detailed summary of 
the Eastern coal, the Sydney reserves in two oups, and the classifications of 
them. I will not take the rime to give them, but there they are, groups one 
and 2. The Sydney area consists, according to this group, of 73 square mlles, 
with a probable reser,e of 2,639 million tons. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Does that take in the whole country around Cape Breton?---A. It 
takes in all the towns down there, New Campbellton, Sydney Mines, Victoria and 
Lingan, Glace Bay, Port Morien. It takes in the whole district. 
By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. That is very high grade coal?--A. Most of it. 
Q. That is as good as there is in Canada? A. As we were saying yester- 
day, it all depends on what you want it for. There may be coal superior 
to it, depending on the purpose in mind. For all ordinary purposes, that is, 
the heating valueif I were looking for coke, I would go after a certain kind 
of coal, and if I wanted it for steam I would go after another. That is Cape 
Breton. The Eastern district, that is the :Nova Scotia district, is divided 
into four areas; I have ]ust given the Cape Breton area, the Sydney area, the 
details of the Sydney area, and the other areas are Cumberland, Pictou, and 
Inverness. I am handing in a detail of the whole :Nova Scotia field, which 
shows an actual reserve, according to the Cape Breton field, of about a little 
over two billion tons, and a probable reserve of practically rive billion tons. 
Q. Reverting for a moment to the Inverness field.--A. Ju.st let me finish 
this. There are rive billion tons in Group 1, that is all coal extending down to 
4,000 feet, and the second roup includes coal below 4.000 feet; that added to 
the previously mentioned groups makes two billion six hundred and thirty nine 
million more tons. The mileage is, as previously given, 73 square mlles. 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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Q. What do you mean by that 4,000 feet; is that perpendicular?--A. Yes. 
Q. I was going fo a.sk you about development in the Inverness area; has 
there been much done?--A. If is the next one here. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I might ask this for information, is this coal af 4,000 feet or deeper 
more likely to be of a good quality than the coal nearer the surface?--A. :Nine 
rimes out of ten, the coal improves as you go down. 
Q. If improves?--A. Yes, nine rimes out of ten. :Now, that does hot mean 
that all the seams improve, as you go down, if you get on a seam and work 
down, as you go down in the seam, the coal is liable fo get better. As fo 
whether an underlying seam of coal is going fo be superior or inferior fo an 
overlying seam, there is no rule; it may be one or it may be the other. The 
Inverness area which the Chairman spoke of is termed by the geologists 
"Northern Cape Breton Reserve". Yestcrday, you had the pleasure of hearing 
from a Western witness that the western computations had been too conser- 
vative, and that thcre was an area of some hundrcds of millions of tons which 
had hot been shown, and he was able fo demonstrate that here. I am happy to be 
able fo tell you to-day of my own knowledge that like conditions obtain on the 
north coast in Nova Scotia, that there are hundreds of millions of tons of coal 
here that the geological reports, while they suggest their possibility, have hot 
been able fo demonstrate, also that the coal is of a very high quality. That is 
in the Inverness district, and it has becn proved, hot merely by borings, but 
by workings. I am handing in a statemcnt which shows the coal on the north 
Cape Breton coast, the thickness of the seam, the actual reserve, and the 
9robable rescrve. As this coal on the north Cape Breton coast is practically all 
submarine, the furthest that the geologists--most of the work, as you will know, 
was doue back in the 70's and 80's, and the furthest they could go was fo ]ude 
from outcrops and from borings on such portions of the land as they could 
get af. Since then, the companies which bave been developing and working 
out under the sea bave been able to settle with greater probability, things that 
the geologists of the 70's and 80's were hot able to settle it at all. For instance, 
we will take here Mabou. on the Inverness coast. The Mabou mine, the Mabou 
areas are shown in the statement I ara handing in on the north Cape Breton 
coast as containing twelve million metric tons actual, and thirty-six million 
tons probable. :Now, marked under the "probably thirty-six million tons addi- 
tional" is the word "moderate". That is in the old reports. You can almost 
fancy the geologist trying fo work out what he would put there. On the shore 
there is the descent of the seam, and if is ai a degree of 75, looking very much 
indeed as if if is an upthrow, as if there has been convulsions of nature, and 
the coal would probably go down under the sea and be lost, and nobody knew, 
and nobody could know what was there. In 1913, the report of Dr. Dowling, 
with respect fo that coal area covers less than six lines of the report on the 
world's reserves. This is what he says:-- 
"The Mabou area is submarine, though the coal measures outcrop on 
Coal Mine and Finlay points. Two seams are known, six and seven feet 
in thickness, both being mined by slopes. The measures dip eastwards 
at an angle of 75 degrees, or higher but af 540 feet down the slope, the 
dip changes fo an easier angle of about 17 degrees. 
That is all Dr. Dowling could collect when, in 1913 he prepared this docu- 
ment for the Coal Resources Committee. Ai that rime though, as a marrer 
of fact, development had proceeded so that the workings were a couple of 
thousand, 2,000 or 3,000 feet out under the sea ai these points, and that in- 
clination of 17 which had been taken up bas been proceeding since, and pro- 
[Mr. W. '. O'Oonnor.] 
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eeeding under such conditions that the mining engineers are now of the opinion 
that in the Mabou district there are not merely "one hundred million tons", 
but, as they pronounce if, "hundreds of millions of tons". I saw a computation 
made by the most eminent, possibly, of all the mining engineers who ever were 
brought here by the British Empire Steel Corporation or the old Dominion Coal 
Company, as fo the tons of coal within a mile and a hall of the shore in the 
Mabou district, and he pronounced that there is mineable coal of 150 million 
tons witbin about a mile, or a mile and a half of the shore there, just along the 
front of the Mabou areas. The Mabou areas consist of about 16 or 17 square 
toiles. On that property, although the geological reports say only two seams, 
7 and 6, with a total of 13 feet, as a marrer of fact, the operations of the com- 
pany has proved either 5 or 6 seams, I forger which, with a total thickness of 
t2 feet. These are the proved seams. Another seam of 11 feet has been dis- 
covered on the property, not yet proved, so no computation is made as to what 
it contains, but itis 11 feet in thickness. Get this though, there are 42 feet of 
coal, mineable coal, on that property. This is something which I want fo 
stress as a likelihood. These seams being discovered on that Mabou properts,, 
the Mabou property having a headland that goes out that the other properties 
on each side of if, such as Port Hood and Margery and St. Rose, and the other 
properties on that coast have not got, itis reasonable to suppose that these 
workable seams being discovered on the Mabou property, where the land has 
been preserved instead of being washed away, that this body of coal is very 
likely to, although not yet demonstrated, extend to the other properties. If is 
only within the last few years that if bas been demonstrated, and if that is so, 
Nova Scotia's coal areas, instead of being ten billion tons of a probably reserve, 
could easily be twenty billion; ten billion is what is computed, but there is no 
doubt whatever about if that there is an immensely greater coal reserve over on 
that north Cape Breton coast than was ever thought of before the last few 
vears. I hand in the details as far as worked out, with a note af the bottom, 
;':N.B., subsequent development discloses Inverness area to be much greater in 
extent". That note is my own. I may say that on these properties along the 
north Cape Breton coast considerable money bas been spent. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Why has if not been better developed, what seems to be the trouble?--A. 
I can tell you the trouble with each mine, as I have been present af the birth 
and death of everything that bas occurred there as far as development is con- 
cerned. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What, in brief, have been the reasons for the areas not being developed 
as fully as the areas on the other side? A. They bave been three up to now, up 
to recently. In the first place, no demand; in the second place, under capitaliza- 
tion; and the third place absence of transportation. 
By 21If. Hanson: 
Q. :No railways there?--A. Yes, but if is owned by one company, and they 
would not give rates fo the Mabou Mines or the other mines that would iustified 
them in exporting their coal. 
Q. That is up fo the provincial government fo control that? 
The CHAmMA: I think the provincial government has taken over the road, 
as a marrer of fact. 
Mr. HAsON: The bondholders owned that before? 
The CRMn: Yes. 
[Mr. W. F. O'C¢mnor.] 
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By Mr. Dicl«ie: 
Q. This is ail bituminous coal?--A. Yes, if is ail bit.unainous coal, although 
noç of the sanae class. 
By Mr. Artlurs: 
Q. You heard the report given by Mr. Errington yesterday of the vasç field 
in çhe west. You bave given a very concise and very clear synopsis of 
situation in the East. :Mr. Errinon, if I remember correctly, said thaç the 
area of hard coal there was approximately thiry-five nailes square, or in oçher 
words, about 1,000 square mlles, with seanas running np fo 18 feeç in thickness. 
In your judgment, taking only these two fields into consideration, bave we 
enough coal in Canada fo supply ourselves for many years fo conae?--A. Un- 
quesçionably. I gave figures yesterday to show that purposely. The tigures for 
çhe United States show thaç there is a vasç amount of coal çhere yeç. 
Q. I know çhis is the fact, but I jusç want fo get if down on the record. 
There is another considcration. Mr. Errinon yesçerday talked about hundreds 
of millions of tons; you talk in billions of tons in a sinailar area. You would 
çhink his cstinaatc was vcry conservative?--A. As I listened fo hina yesterday, 
if the area that he dcscribed is there, with very narrow seams, his esçimate is 
away under. I want fo say that whcn I spoke of so nmny naillions of tons like, 
for instance, outside of the :Mabou area, which is only 16 toiles, remember I was 
speaking of the property with seven or eighç seams on if with enormous 
çhickness. 
Q. Mr. Errington spoke of seanas 18 feet in thickness.--A. Yes, sir; he is 
way under if this area is as he says iL is; he did lmt purport to say it was proved 
by borings, and if I were in his place and had been asked fo make whaç you 
might call a witness's guess I would have gone higher çhan he did. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. Mr. O'Connor, we had if brought out before that there was some coal 
being mined in Nova Scotia that would not stand storage in large quantifies, 
because there was so much sulphur in it that combustion took place. A. Fires 
bave been known fo be caused by the high sulphur content in coal, I understand 
for the same reason that oily waste will catch on tire, thaç is, under certain 
conditions. 
Q. You can understand why I am asking you that, because 
be brought by water in the sumnaer and stored in dumps.--A. Yes, the danger 
of tire in bituminous coal all depends on the sulphur contcnts. If a coal wiçh a 
high sulphur content is attcmpted fo be stored, it may hot catch on tire, but 
you run çhat risk with iL. 
Q. It is the tendency of thaç coal fo have a high sulphur content?--A. :No, 
not a high sulphur content. "There are tendencies in certain seanas, and certain 
kinds of coal. I ana producing books of analysis of the coals of Canada, and 
you can identify the coals by the analysis of çhe gasses into the different com- 
ponent parts. You can avoid buying that coal, if you do hot want ço, because 
as a class Eastern coal is hot of that nature. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Are all the ïova Scotia coals fil for coke. A. ïo. 
Q. What proportion, approximately?--A. Two-thirds of iL would be fit 
for coking. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Will hot all classes of coal get on tire in some way by combustion? 
A. If depends upon the sulphur contents. 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.l 
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Q. I saw a pile of coal burned on the other side; if was a huge pile, and 
they tried to save iç by getting a great big machine and digging a hole through 
the centre of it. There was another pile that was burned right down.--A. That 
may bave been spontaneous combustion. The coal is full of gas, they make 
illuminating gas out of it. If gas is rising from the coal, and somebody çhrows 
a match in, of course thaç coal will burn, and if burns in Che mine af times, 
as far as spontaneous combustion is concerned, I bave always been led to be- 
lieve that that was dependent on the sulphur. I may be wrong in that. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. If would depend to a great extcnt on the shale and stuff which carries 
a very high sulphur content.--A. Yes. :Now, if the Committee does not want 
fo use .detailed maps of the Inverness area for any purpose, I do not want to 
leave them with the Committee. If they are of any use to the Committee, I 
will do so. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. It is pretty hard to reproduce them in the Minutes of the Committee. 
--A. Yes, although they are complete detail maps of the district. I bave also 
a book here which I will leave with the Committce. an atlas of the coal 
resources showing printed on the map where the coal is and the extent of it. 
You did not ask for the milcage? 
Mr. G.çRLAI'D: ] don't think so. It must bave been some other member. 
I agree with the witness it is not important. I can get that evidence if rc- 
quired. 
The AcT¢G CrAmMa¢: Any further question for Mr. O'Connor? 
WT¢ESS: I ara not quite through. I ara handing to the Committee the 
atlas of "The Coal Resources of the World" and also the second volume of 
"The Coal 1Resources of the World." The first and third volume will be of 
no use to you. This contains Canada facts, United States and Mexico faces, 
and the coal resources of Great Britain, Scotland, Wales and Ireland worked 
out, and any amount of detail of area, character of coal, and so on, and if a 
question arises during the course of deliberations of the Committee as £o the 
difference between Canada and United States coal, or United States and Welsh, 
or Alberta and :Nova Scotia, nine chances out of ten you will find if dealt with 
in that volume. 
By Ir. Garland: 
Q. I would like to ask the witness if additional copies of that will be 
available for members of the House. 
The Acw¢G CrAmMa¢: I presume you will get them at the Library. 
Ww¢Ess: At the Printing Bureau there are ex%ra copies of that. 
Mr. Waa'El: If members of Parliament want them and apply for them 
as individual members, would they be available for them? 
The Acw¢ CHaa¢: I will call the attention of the Chairman to rb.ai 
and sec if he can get them. 
WESS: I will next file Bulletin 22 of the Department of Mines, 1918 
:No. 479. This bulletin is divided into a number of part.s. The part that I ara 
filing is Part 1, Maritime Provinces. There are a number of other parts for 
the different other Provinces which I recommend the Committee fo get. 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. They are the ordinary Government documents?--A. Yes, this bulletin is 
the analysis of Canadian fuels. 
[lIr, W. F. O'Connor.] 
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By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. Are you appearing before the Senate Committee?--A. Not fo my know- 
ledge. This Bulletin is available af the Mines Department. I also file "Summary 
Report 1918, part F." This document contains quite a report on the Chimney 
Corner and St. Rose areas on the lorth Breton coast, an area which is also 
discovered fo be larger and more extensive than had been thought. This 
document also contains an analysis. I also file "Summary Report 1919 F Invest- 
igation in lew Brunswick and lova Scotia Mines Department,"--GeoIogy and 
maps, and that sort of thing. Your future witnesoes will be speaking of these 
things. 
The ACTIhr CI-IAIRMAI: You understand there are similar reports for other 
areas and we will want them as well. 
Mr. WARhrER: Sure. 
WTESS: Therc is another doctmmnt you want, while I have broken in on 
the story of my evidence, but I have not very much more. In 1912 McGill 
University condu¢'ted, at the instance of the Mincs Department, a most com- 
plete investigation as to the coking and steaming capacity of all Canadian coals, 
eastern and western, and the results were published in seven volumes. There is 
a uppIement fo that, on eastern coals particularly, by F. W. Gray. That 
document is Mines Dcpartment Publication :No. 83, of 1912, 7 volumes, and 
F. W. Gray's Supplcmcnt to it, one volune. Your future scientific witnesses 
will lean heavily on them, and if they are here when these witnesses corne, they 
will be able to answcr qucstions. Somcbody asked the coking qualities of Harlech 
coal. The witness may hot know, but looking at the Government test he will 
be able to tell you all about it. I mentioned Mr. Gray's Supplement fo :No. 83. 
If you are interestcd to go further into this :North Cape Breton fuel, its capacity 
is disclosed by the Geological Surveys. Sec the Geological Surveys of 1873-4; 
Report by Charles Robb, the Geological Surveys of 1881-4; the Summary 
Report of 1918, Part F, the Geological Survey, pp. 8-F to 13-F; Summary 
Report 1919, Part F, pp. 20-F to 22-F. 
We bave got this far with the problem, that we need 26,000,000 tons and 
we produce only 13,000,000 tons, and the problem is getting the other 13,000,000. 
Where is it coming from? is the first question. 
The Acting Chairman: 
Q. In your opinion we have it, it is simply a question of transportation?-- 
A. There is no question about having it. At any rate, you have your coal and 
you want to get it out. I stated in answer to the Chairman tle transportation 
is the first question. That is so. The next question is capital, because the 
Government is not going to do this for us and there is hot going to be a bunch 
of fairies going to rise up to do it for us. It will be donc, if at all, by hard- 
headed, practical business men, and they will want fo know about what it is 
likely to cost to do it. At this stage I want to say that it is hot necessary for 
lova Scotia to look af Alberta or Alberta to look at lova Scotia as rivals, and 
to say to one another, 'Which of us is going to doit?' The answer is, 'leither 
of you is going to doit. If itis going tobe donc at ail, it will be both of vou.' 
The future is so vast that by the rime you bave reached your necessary 
production of 13,000,000 tons, the Canadian coal consumption would bave 
increased so that you wiI1 have to practically begin all over again, and itis 
idle fo imagine that we are going to enable ourselves tobe entirely independent 
of United States for quite a while in the matter of coal. We can only start and 
go as far as we can. 
:Now, coming back to this capital cost. Coal mining is odd in this that it 
differs from the factory. You can enlarge a factory, and as you enlarge you 
can cut down to a considerable extent your overhead costs usually. But in coal 
[Mr. W. 1 P. O'Connor.] 
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mining--althoHgh if yoH have six mines yoHr general manager, his work and the 
expenses of him, is not much increased because you have six rather than three-- 
if you start three new mines, you have to have a mine manager and a whole 
mine personnel for each mine, and you cannot take a hole in the ground, that 
you start with the intention of taking 2,000 tons a day out of it, and profitably 
turn it into one that you are going to take 10,000" tons out of per day. There is 
a limit beyond which, when you start mining, your cost run up if you try to run 
down. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Haven't you forgotten one thing there, ]V[r. 0'Connor? Where a mine is 
working on one shift a day of eight hours, would if not be able to operate more 
cheaply rather than more expensively if they could run sixteen or twenty-four 
hours? A. Certainly. 
Q. Then their production would be increased by three? A. Certainly, but 
as a marrer of fact most mines do operate on three shifts. Mines must be 
operated twenty-four hours a day wherever they can. They don't work on only 
an eight-hour shift a day. The point I ara trying to make is a different one. It 
is this. That there is a desirable maximum daily production for each hole in 
the ground, and that, by eommon agreement, is somewhere around two thousand 
to two thousand rive hundred tons a day. You will find that the most productive 
and best paying mines are those. You don't better your position by increasing 
the output from that particular mine. 
By the ACTING CI-IAIRhiA2q: As a marrer of fact, owing to lack of market 
and other causes, many of our mines are working short rime, or closed down. 
Mr. WAuI: Part of the rime each year. 
WITESS: Why should we be in that situation? Here we are only produc- 
ing half of what we need. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, a question. I don't know whether I 
understood you or hot, Mr. O'Connor. Did you aire to say that the increase of 
population and the use of coal would likely absorb all of the development that 
could come.--A. You are going to have a beautiful job to overcome it, we are 
so far behind. 
Q. That is what I wanted to know, that you aire to make that point, that 
the mines are hot able to develop fast enough to get beyond what the demand 
would be.A. Quite right. 
Q. You are not taking into account the coal coming in from the United 
States. You are taking for granted we would use all our own coal.--A. It is 
unreasonable to think that we will be able to do it. We will have to strive for 
a number of years. We cannot do it in a night. My point is this, you bave to 
startyour conception is production from nothingness, you bave to start your 
mine and work it up 2,000 tons a day production. It will take you two or three 
years to do it. 
The AcTi6 CHAmAi: It depends on the situation of the mine. 
Mr. WAEI: I don't know how that applies tO-- 
WITESS: I am speaking of eastern conditions. 
Mr. WAE: What was in my mind when I asked this question of the wit- 
ness was that the mines in the West at least are hot operating full time, or any- 
way near full rime, and I was thinking that with full rime operation with what- 
ever extra crew they could put on and work, it would tremendously increase the 
output ,and I was surprised to hear him say that he did not think we could over- 
take the demand. 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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The CAmMAN: tte is speaking largely of conditions in the East, where their 
mining is submarine and more diflïcult than our mines in the West. 
]Vir. WANE: With the Western mines I ara quite sure that increase could 
corne around fo a limited extent quite rapidly, by iutting the nfiners fo work the 
year round. 
WTESS: I have been de:¢eloping the point that probably'the most advan- 
tageous and most desir,ble mine was one with a production of from two thou- 
sarid to two thousand rive hundred tons per day. Under Eastern conditions, 
such a unit would require to produce it a working capital of about $2,000,000 
outside of the acquisition of the coal measures. That is to say roughly, you can 
carry in your minds, if you are thinking of cost of development, a million dol- 
lars per thousand tons per day output. That is a good rough working measure 
for development cost. 
By Dr. Chisholm: 
Q. You are speaking now generally?--A. I was sa.ying that the most 
desirable mines--individual mine--is one of 2,000 to 2,500 tons a day. You 
get in your own road if you take 3,000 or 4,000 tons out of the saine hole the 
saine day. That seems to be the linait where you begin to lose if you try to 
get out 3,000. That is your own experienee as a eoal nmn with your know- 
ledge, I ana sure. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. You are speaking of pit mining? Our condition in the West is differ- 
ent.A. You can do stripping. 
Q. We can drift and open 7 or 8 mines on the same seam.--A. We can do 
that too. If you start your holes far enough apart not to get in one another's 
way, you ca.n do it in Nova. Scotia, but if you have your mine and management 
for the one hole or slope, the minute you begin to take out more than 2,000 
to 2.500 tons a day you get in everybody's way, but if you have another hole 
a toile, or half a toile, or a quarter of a toile away, on the saine area, you could 
get it out there. 
By Dr. Chisholm: 
Q. You have in mind carrying all that coal over one slope?--A. Yes. 
Q. You ruade some reference to the Inverness coal areas. I was sorry 
I was not in at the rime. I think you were asked why it was the development 
of these areas was delayed and you gave us the reply--transportation.--A. I 
said there were three reasons, one was that at the rime the development was 
attempted there was not a demand for coa.l, the coal business was not a profit- 
able business at the rime of the attempted development of tha.t North coast, 
and the other was the transportation situation. The third one was the under- 
capitalization of the company that attempted to operate them. They had hot 
sufficiently capitalized themselves at the start. 
Q. You are pretty well acquainted with that part of the country?--A. 
Very well indeed. 
Q. ttave you any knowledge of the estimated quantity of coal in the west- 
ern side of Cape Breton Island? 
The AcT CH.«mn: tte has already given those estimates. 
WwESS: I bave told the Committee that the Geologists have undoubtedly 
under-estimated the quantity of coal, but that they have suggested possibilities of 
greater quantities being there but are unable to state with positiveness; sub- 
sequent workings have shown that it has been exceeded by hundreds of millions 
of tons. On the Mabou property for instance, instead of 13 feet of proved 
seams there are 42 feet of proved seams, and with another 11 feet of unproved 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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that makes 53 feet on that property. I did not give the names of the mining 
engineers, but the names will be known to you, Doetor, and they have eom- 
puted hundreds of millions of tons of eoal there. I suggest the possibility that 
additional seams might exist ail along the North Cape Breton and West Cape 
Breton eoast. If this be so, the Nova Seotian eoal reselwes, instead of being 
ten billions as estimated may easily be twenty billions of tons. 
By Dr. Chisholm: 
Q. The impression seems fo have been ereated by somebody that the pro- 
duetion of eoal in Nova Seotia was limited and eould not take eare of the 
markets available in Quebee and Eastern Ontario. The faet of the marrer is 
that Western Cape Breton Island is a virgin coal field that has practieally never 
been touched, extending 40 mlles, under the sea a portion of it, and ai the 
present moment there are 5 mines opened but only one operated and that operated 
indifferently. I want to put that on record because it just shows what could 
be done under proper transportation. Do you know anything of the quality 
of the coal of West Cape Breton which is an important matter? A. I have 
put the analysis in and told them where they could gct further analyses. I 
should add, with rcspect to the analysis, that in addition to this there are further 
analyses of more recent date not yet published at the Government Fuel Testing 
Plant that I inspccted in the last few days, and by the way, if the Comnitteê 
would ask Mr. Nichols of the Government Fuel Testing Plant to corne you 
would find a very interesting and well informed witness as to qualities of coal. 
Dr. CHXSHOL: That is true. 
Wss: Now I have corne to the end. I said we had 26,000,000 tons 
of requirements and 13,000,000 tns of production, and I estimate that, speaking 
from the Eastern standpoint, if the East were to undertake to produce that it 
would bave to provide capital ïor development of $2,000,000 for each 2,000 
tons per day production. Suppose Nova Scotia, for the purpose of illustration, 
was undertaking to supply hall the demands, that is, 6,500,000 of the shortage, 
2,000 tons a day, on the basis of 280 working days is roughly 600,000 tons 
per annum. Nova Seotia would, to handle this burden, have to star ten 
$2,000,000 mines, that is, $20,000,000 for operation, and then it would have to 
aequire the areas too. That is, the companies operating would have to acquire 
the areas, so it is altogether something like a $25,000,000 operation from the 
financial standpoint. What that would cost in the west I don't know. 
By Mr. Garand: 
Q. Would that eover a fairly large field or a limited number of mines?A. 
That would eover a field up to forty or fifty toiles, or maybe a hundred toiles. 
Q. I-Iow many operating mines?A. That depends. Each of these eom- 
panies there might have ten mines or one. 
Q. What would be the number of operating mines under that eapitalia- 
tion?A. Iï I were asked as to what I would think best, I would think ten 
would be best, ten of 2,000 tons, not rive oï four thousand or twenty of ov. 
thousand. That would be most desirable. 
By Dr. Chisholm: 
Q. Do you regard each unit as one mine slope? A. Yes. 
Q. We are now presuming to be looking out for production of coal in the 
est to carry west as far as we can economically do so. Would you mind tell- 
ing the Committee how many of these mines could be operated in Western 
Cape Breton? A. I think I said it takes years to work up a mine to a two 
thousand tons a day production. You cannot do it overnight. It would take 
2½ fo 3 years to reach your 2,000 tons a day production. Now, with that 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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remembrance, answering your question, in my own judgment, the western side 
of Cape Breton Island is different from the other side of the island and could 
produce the whole of the ten that I speak of. I have hot any doubt about if, 
but it would take years fo work up to that stage. Over on the other side of 
the island there are mines operating which are being driven fo a greater extent, 
and opening up old workings that are hot for the rime in use, better workings 
being carried on in their place, the southern side of the island could more 
quickly begin fo cope with the need and assist the supply while the northern 
side of the island was working up to the stage where it could take the burden. 
The heft of the burden must fall on the north. 
Q. You say the north?--A. That is what the geologists call it, the Inverness 
district. 
Dr. CHmo,M: They are wrong. If is the west. I don't want to be local, 
and I choose west as different to Inverness. Tow, I ara at the last, and you 
will doubtless be very pleased to know it. I ara at the last subdivision of my 
notes, which I have here headed "Government Action." The enquiry naturally 
arises, indeed, it has been put since the meeting, " What can the Government, 
any government, do to help out the situation, to relieve the shortage of 50 per 
cent in our coal consumption?" I say first that the governments, the Domin- 
ion governments of the past have done a great deal. I have considerable doubt 
whether governments can do much more than governments have done. The 
work of the Geological Survey bas been of very, very grcat importance, and 
you know .that there bas been a lot of money spent on if. 
Freight rate reduction, of course, while not under esting Iconditions 
strictly a government marrer, but rather a marrer affecting the corporation fo 
which the government has turned over the country's [aiiroads, but freight rate 
reduction, of course, ls af the heart of the situation. If cannot be done af all 
without freight rate reduction, as far as the Maritime end is concerned. During 
a portion of the year, from the east, a water rate, a favourable water rate 
would enable eastern coal, if produced, to corne in here. There absolutely must 
be a freight reduetion to allow that coal fo enter here at ail. 
By Mr. G¢zrIand: 
Q. You have mentioned a water rate, and that s an important question 
in connection with this. It may be a litt]e out of the general trend of the 
questions, but I would like to ask the witness if he has any knowledge of 
whether the Canadian Government Merchant Marine boats could be fitted 
for such traffic.--A. I do not think they could: I could not give it to you posi- 
tively. 
The Aca CHt, IRMt, N (Mr. Arthurs): They have hot proper unloading 
facilities. 
By Mr. Garlanà: 
Q. You do hot know?--A. I have hot any positive information, but I think 
you will get it from the very first person who has, that they are hot. 
h.lr. LP,,: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that the information of people 
engaged in lake navigation is that boats built for ocean transportation are not 
suitable to lake navigation, owing to their deeper draught and small capacity. 
Mr. GARLAID: O, I do hot mean on the Great Lakes, I ust mean up the 
St. Lawrence. 
Vir. WtmE: The boats built on the lakes are hot suitable for ocean 
traffic, either. 
Mr. LAIIERIE: NO. 
The Aca Cmn: I may say I have some knowledge of the handling 
of coal, and it has been proved by the C.P.R. that it is almost necessary to bave 
[]VIr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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a special class of boat. They say if would be unprofitable fo use any other 
than this special class. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Because, after all is said and done, what is needed in the transportation 
of coal is a large ship which will take the very largest quantity of coal con. 
sistent with the depth of water that we bave here. Now, Mr. O'Connor, I 
would like to ask you one more question. You were asked the question, "What 
can the government doT' Now, with the enormous amount of coal that is in, 
say, the Inverness fields, with no adequate means of transportation, what can 
the government do in that regard?--A. You mean to assist transportation? 
Q. To enable these coal fields tobe opened up?--A. That opens up rather 
an old story, and an old sore. You have the Inverness and Richmond Railway 
in your mind as you are asking that question; you bave McKenzie and Mann in 
your mind also. 
Q. They do not own the road now, so we will not be hard on them.--A. The 
Inverness and Richmond Railway Company owned a coal mine far up the 
coast, 40 miles up the coast from the strait. 
Q. SixoEy miles.--A. Up the coast from the Straits of Canso. I think they 
had the coal before they had the railway, so they synchronized the two, and a 
railway was built there, from which the people of that vicinity expected a great 
deal. The railway was supposed to carry the coal of the mining company, and it 
was also supposed to carry the coal of the Port Hood Company, which was 20 
miles below, nearer the Strait, and generally there was tobe a splendid develop- 
ment of this coal. 
Q. And the Mabou Mines also?--A. Yes; this was about a quarter of a 
century ago. I am one of those who think the McKenzie and Mann interests 
killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. Here they had a railway and a coal 
mine. As coal mine owners, it was not in their interests i the then situation of 
coal market to bave the other mines selling coal in opposition to them, and if 
was not easy for the other people to get cars at all rimes. I am not saying the 
railway did not help ail they could, but at any rate they did not help them. It 
ended in Port Hood and Mabou passing into oblivion as working companies, 
and the Inverness and Richmond Coal Company survived them, but the Inver- 
ness and Richmond Coal Company, its own coal production and its own single 
mine, was not sufficient to make the railway pay, and so, in consequence, the 
remaining mine suffered, the railway suffered, the whole side of a rich, produc- 
tive island suffered, through a miserable half or quarter operated and entirely 
inefficient railway system. The encouragement to capital to spend money at 
Port Hood or Mabou or any other place in this district, as long as coal and 
railway are in the one hands, 20 miles further on, is not great. I knew what was 
in your mind when you asked those questions, and I knew that you would like to 
bave somebody else bring out these facts. You bave never spoken to me about 
it, but I presume that is what you want, so there itis, that is what it seems bas 
been wrong, that the combination of coal mine and railway company in the same 
company bas been too great a temptation, or it looks like it bas been too great a 
temptation to the coal mining interests to not encourage coal mining on that 
side of the Island, excepting their own. I am not purporting to say that is what 
happened, but I am saying if looks as though that is what happened. 
Q. That is a very correct statement. I would iust say this to substantiate 
what you bave said, that these people charged the Port Hood Coal Company 
10 cents per ton more to haul coal 30 miles less, with the end in view of driving 
them out of business. They would bring them empties when it would suit their 
company, and leave them filled on the siding until if would be almost impossible 
for the Port Hood people fo meet their contracts.--A. If your obect in asking 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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these questions is fo find what government action could be taken there, if the 
Government. should acquire that 60 miles--we had some talk yesterday about 
some 80 mlles in Albert.a. This is 60 mlles; let the Government take over that 
60 mlles, and with the Government interested in the promotion of coal pro- 
duction rather than the retarding of it, I cannot imagine where you could find 
60 mlles of more profitable line than that would be there, and it would cause the 
whole count.ryside to blossom. That Line is in a good location, but itis all 
burdened up with debt., and is in the hands of the Supreme Court of Canada as 
a receiver. 
By Mr. Lapierrc: 
Q. The western line, the 80 mlles, the Government would be required to 
construct that?A. Yes. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. That is, fo the Hoppe Mines?--A. Yes. I ara telling you what the 
Government can do, and that is something they could do in the east. I think 
that the best thing the Government could do, if it dared do it now, if anybody 
dares do it, and tbat is t.o assure to us a market. I want you to grasp what 
that mcans. Thirteen million tons of coal more produced in Canada and 
carried in Canada, the labour cost in connection with producing that thirteen 
million tons paid in Canada, used in Canada, and spent in Canada, then average 
that at $10 a ton, and that is away under, but at that if is $130,000,000 per 
annum more set working and kept in Canada. Just think of what if means 
fo railway rates, steamship rates, miners' wages, the grocers who supply us 
with food, those who supply us with clothing, and all that sort of thing, just 
think what it means to bave $130,000,000 more circulating, and they will grow 
and grow and grow as they circulate. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. That is upon what bas]s per ton?--A. $10 a ton only, and that is away 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that is ]ust exactly what this Com- 
mittee is trying to do, save that money to Canada, and have it kept here and 
used here.A. Here, Mr. Warner, we will get down to this. lotwithstanding 
the desirability of it, m.v own calm ]udgment of it is that it is going to be 
impossible to acbieve, unless something of a drastic nature is done, with which 
many people will hot agree. What I refer to is this. I pointed out that it 
will take ïrom tbe eastern standpoint say $30,000,000 to handle this proposition. 
If the east were handling the whole, it would take $60,000,000. If the west 
were handling half, it would take I do hot know how many millions, and if the 
west handled the whole, it would take twice as many millions as hall. Where 
are you going to get the people--and mind you, the Government is hot going 
to put out its millions, and you cannot expect if, so it bas to be private indi- 
viduals. Where are you going to get the people who will risk their millions 
in doing this thing unless they are practically sure that they are going to 
make a profit out of it, and hot going to lose their capital? They have to be 
assured of two things, that their capital is sale and their profit is probable. 
low, so long as the conditions which I bave described as existing in the United 
States continue to exist, giving them cheap production, cheaper production 
than we have, and so long as the glut periods occasionally arise there, where they 
over-produce ]ust as they do in Alberta once in a while, ]ust so long is our 
Canadian market going to be invaded periodically by coal sold at $1.50 and 
IMr. W. F. O'Conao.] 
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$2.00 a ton. The United States coal dealers are hOt going to sit with their 
hands folded in their laps while Canada is undertaking to make herself inde- 
pendent of them in coal. While the Canadian financiers or business interests, 
interested in producing coal to take care of Canadian business, while the Can- 
adians are at work along that line our friends to the south are going tobe busy 
endeavouring fo hold that market, worth to them the saine $130,000,000 or more 
that itis going tobe worth to us if we get it, and they are going to invade 
this market and they are going to harass the Canadians--and itis perfectly 
proper from a business standpoint--while the Canadians build up this pro- 
duction. What can the Government do to prevent that? As soon as itis men- 
tioned, you are going fo meet active opposition from peoples' principles. I am 
speaking, of course, of barring the border. You have got to doit or give up your 
scheme. You can start an individual company, and itis going fo succeed 
here and there of its own force and good management, but if your proiect be fo 
establish Canadian independence in ifs fuel supply you cannot, I tell you, 
effect that so long as you leave your border open, unless with the active consent 
of the United States coal producers, because they can prevent you as long as 
they like. 
By Mr. Garlard: 
Q. hlay I ask the witness a few questions right here. If we should take 
the drastic steps that you suggest, and establish an embargo, is there hot a 
great danger of reciprocal action on the part of the United States, for instance, 
in connection with Alberta or Maritime coal going fo the United States? A. Yes. 
Q. We would be liable to lose a tremendously valuable market?--A. Yes, 
but the only point I ara making is that you have to look facts in the face; the 
first, thing you want to settle is, "Dare you attempt fo make yourself independent 
of thc United States?" You settle that first, and decide whether or hot you dare 
do if. 
Mr. KNox: The big fellows would block you out if they possibly could. 
The WiTNwss: If our decision is that we dare hOt do if, then our rime has 
been wasted. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Is it possible, do you think, if transportation rates were made such 
chat we could, without damaging the railways, bring that coal from east and 
west into central Canada, that the quality of the American coal could compete 
with our coal? My question is this; does the witness hOt think that the very 
fact of the splendid quality of coal, of our coal, would itsel[, with education, 
secure rb us the Canadian market, and drive the American trade off?--A. Mr. 
Garland, you are asking for a special rate, you are asking that it be practically 
split in half. Suppose you got it down here at about $6, assuming the coal can 
be brought in either from Alberta or Nova Scotia during a portion of the year, 
and assuming that the people will buy their coal, the people of Ontario and 
Quebec will buy their coal through a portion of the year, you are saying we 
would like a $6 rate. Doyou know what you are competing against? During 
a portion of the year the United States can land coal and deliver if in here for 
$2 or $2.50, by rail, and less than that by part rail and part water. You have 
 3.50 differential against you. We in Nova Scotia can land it by rail for a 
good deal less, and we have never attempted to do it; why? Because we cannot 
compete with the United States by rail, and there are rimes when we cannot 
compete with them by water. Years ago, for the protection of bituminous coal, 
there was a 53 cent duty put on. It might as well be off, because it amounts to 
nothing. At the rime it was put on, coal was worth about $1 at the pit mouth, 
bituminous coal, and it amounted to 50 per cent protection. It now costs the 
[.M. W. F. O'Connor.| 
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coal companies around $4 fo get that, and the same 53 cents has run down to a 
10 per cent or 12 per cent protection. If amounts to nothing, if is no protec- 
tion af all. 
Q. I think the witness ycsterday, the gentleman from Alberta giving evi- 
dence with regard to the tremendous possibility of developing the trade on the 
entire United States coast, as well as our own western coast market, thought 
that was the big future. That would be, in your opinion, a serious loss fo this 
country if we lost that market?--A. Yes; that is why I asked, "Do we dare do 
this thing?" 
Mr. WAnN: Mr. Chairman, I think our witness from Alberta has all of 
that; he can give us that in detail. 
The WITNESS: Yes. There is mv suggestion, and then the last suggestion 
I bave fo make is tbat the important hing fo consider is the question of whether 
you can or dare do the thing that you are proposing fo do, that is, fo make Can- 
ada financially indcpendent, because to make her financially independent, or 
rather independent from the fuel standpoint, you bave fo have east and west 
capital fo produce the coal that the country is going fo consume. Do )'ou 
imagine that eithcr in the east or west you are going fo get people fo put money 
into the production of a coal which hitlmrto has not been able fo make ifs way 
along natural lines, has not bcen able fo compete witb tbe United States produc- 
tion, when we are practically soakcd in coal from the United States. Do you 
think any capitalists are going fo go into that thing in such a way as to produce 
that large quantity of coal, subject fo the practical certainty of being over- 
whelmed by the injection into their natural markct of the coal produced in the 
United States? That is your trouble. Now, whcther the principles of some of 
us can be sunk deep enough fo grasp if I do not know, this is the situation, that 
there must be either a protective duty or a straight, absolute prohibition for a 
period of years, or a sliding scale for a period of years fo enable Canada fo 
make herself independent. There is your problem. Now, if may be that there 
is some patriotism in some people, but if may be that the patriotism is only 
while they are cold, and as their own temperature goes up, their patriotic tem- 
perature goes down, and I ara one of those who expect fo see considerable of 
that, but as I said a moment ago, and I say if again, I have put the problem 
before you, I have put if from the probable standpoin of the financier who 'ill 
be asked fo finance this, because no government is going fo finance if, Pro- 
vincial or Dominion; anything like that is out of the question. Railway trans- 
portation rates will hOt solve if, if is a financial problem back of if all, and you 
have fo get people convinced that they are going fo get their capital back and 
they are going fo get a profit, and in order to do that you have fo convince 
them that they are going fo get their market, and they are going fo ask you, if 
the Canadian coal producers have hot been able fo get a market and hold if, 
how you propose to get a market in the future, and hold if, and if you say that 
we propose getting if in from Alberta af a $6 rate, or from Nova Scotia with a 
low rate, they will say, "Why, Nova Scotia has had an ever so much lower rate 
than you propose, for years, and has hOt been able fo get this market." 
The CAnh: If is a different class of coal. 
Mr. Swvwc¥: May I say this, that as far as Alberta is concerned if is 
not a financial problem; we are now capable of producing af the present time 
af least hall of the 13,000,000 tons we are short. 
OEhe WITNESS: You mean you are equipped for that? 
Mr. Swtrcça¥: Yes, we have at present the plant and the equipment fo 
produce 4,000,000 tons a year with the present market, and possibly 6,000,000. 
The WTESS: YOU would have fo have further working capital? 
[Mr. W. F. O'Connor.] 
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/[r. STUTCHBçRY; I think ail the mines are capable of carrying on up fo 
that maximum. 
The WTESS: I am very glad of that. 
Mr. STVTCHBVRY: 0ur whole question is one of marketing. 
The WITESS: If you can get a low enough rate to compete, from your 
Alberta standpoint, you could compete not only against the United States, but 
you will also be in competition with the lower provinces, your output will be 
such as to enable you to compete with the lower provinces as well? 
]VIF. STUTCHBURY: May I say this, and very frankly, too, that we are very 
keen not to get into compctition with Eastern Canada coal? 
The WITNESS: I should say that you should not be so keen, you should be 
eager to get into competition with them just as well as with anybody else. 
Mr. STCTCnBVRY: 0ur attitude is this, that we are anxious that Canada shall 
be independent in the matter of its fuel supply, whether that fuel supply comes 
entirely from Alberta or Eastern Canada. That is not a marrer of moment to 
us, because there is a sufficient market for both of us. 
rITNESS: Ample, yes. 
Vr. STUTCHBURY: Ample market and then we have the additional advantage 
in the West of the Pacific slope in South America for our higher grade coals 
close to the Coast. 
WITIESS: This concludes my evidcnce. Maybe some one wants to ask me 
some question. 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. There is one question that has occurred to me regarding your Eastern 
.c, al. Of your own knowledge do you know that certain Eastern bituminous 
coal is being supplicd fo the City of 0ttawa at the present time?--A. Not to my 
knowledge. 
Q. You don't know of a special rate being given for a certain quantity of 
Eastern coal?--A. No, I don't. 
The next witness called was Mr. Stutchbury, but as he had an appointment 
at 12.15, he asked the Committee to excuse him till the afternoon session. The 
Committee thereupon adjourned until 3.30 in the afternoon. 

=[OUSE OF COMMONS 
COM MITTEE ROOM, 
FRmAv, April 13, 1923. 
The elect Standing Committee on ]VIines and Minerals resumed at 3.30, the 
Acting Chairman, Mr. Arthurs, presiding. 
IOWAID STUTtH]UIY, Trade Commissioner for the Province of Alberta, 
Edmonton. was aain called. 
WITIESSS Mr. Chairman, might I just state right at the beginning, that the 
more I have studied this question the more I am convinced that there is not a 
fuel problem in Canada. The problem is one of transportation and distribu- 
tion of the immense fuel resources of Canada from their point of origin to their 
place of consumption. 
The ACTIlG CIIM.: I think it may as well be taken for granted, so far 
as this Committee is concerned. We are all agreed that we have the fuel 
There are just one or two minor points. I would think it would be feasible 
for ou to state to the Committee tire different classes of coal that you have 
there. I know them pretty well--you have steam, bituminous, and two 
classes of domestic coal, the anthracite and sub-bituminous. 
[Mr. W. F. O'Coanor.] 
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Mr. G/RLAND: Might I suggest that the witness has a very carefully pre- 
pared and brief statement that we should hear. 
The ACTING CHAmfAN: I am sorry. I thought that was delivered yester- 
day when I was not here. By all means go ahead and make your statement 
first. 
WITESS: I wanted to make first a little general statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may. Canada, we are all agreed, has sufficient coal of all kinds for all 
purposes fo make her immediately independent and free from the necessity of 
import.ing one pound from any other source. 
Mr. SPENCE: You say "immediately?" 
WESS: Immediately. 
Mr. SPENCE: A strong word. 
WNESS: I think that will be borne out by the facts. If was not my 
purpose fo speak of any other areas than that of Alberta, except to say that any 
assistance we people of Alberta can give, looking towardss the wider distribution 
of the high grade steam coals of :New Brunswick and :Nova Scotia, we will most 
gladly give. Alberta is outstanding in the matter of ifs fuel resources, or 
'Stored Sunshine' as we call it out there. We have, within the confines of 
Alberta 14 per cent of the world's known coal resources, 62 per cent of the 
Empire' and 87 per cent of that of Canada, ranging in quality from the highest 
grade of anthracite fo a relatively low grade of so-called lignite. But our 
position is this, our geographical location is so far removed from the largest 
consuming market in Canada, that of Ontario, that the problem, as I stated 
before, is hot one of an amount of coal but a matter of transportation of that 
coal to consumers. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. It is nit a matter of quality either, because they have all?--A. :Neither a 
marrer of quality. If is purely a question of transportation, Mr. Warner. :Now 
the total required tonnage for all purposes west of the Great Lakes in Canada 
is something under 12,000.000 tons per annum, and Alberta af the present rime 
bas to share that with British Columbia and Saskatchewan, and, to some e.xtent 
still, with the foreign products. I would like to say here, too, that if bas been 
already demonstrated that Alberta domestic coal can efficiently replace American 
ant.harcite wherever freight rates permit of competition. Winnipeg and other 
Manitoba points are now using almost entirely, the Alberta products after the 
sole use, for many years, of American coal. 
]Vr. CARROLL having taken the chair. 
WITNESS: The mines of Alberta bave a plant capacity of approximately 
14.000,000 tons, and a present market for less than half. The result of this is 
mine idleness, which produces a condition of instability of labour; forces wages 
upward in e.cess of that for labour performed; and yet in spire of those high 
wages miners are suffering because the wages throughout the year are not 
sufficient. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. They don't work long enough? A. :No. In the domestic field, I think 
my friends frim Drumheller will bear me out, the production period is under six 
months. :Now mine idleness is a very, very serious expense. There is first the 
loss of efficiency on the part of labour. We all know that if we are away from 
our job for three weeks if takes us a little tme fo get down to efficient working 
again. Then there are the other fixed charges, taxes, rentals, the maintenance 
of pumping and other plants, timbering, and all those other things which go fo 
[I',, H. Stutchbury.] 
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make up overhead, whether a mine is operating or not. Now that has led fo 
an excessively high cost production, the only solution of which is an extended 
market. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Just right there tell us approximately the price at the pif mouth of 
various coals.A. Yes, I can give you that based on our last month's report. 
If varies in the various districts, but what you want is ]ust aproximate? 
Q. Yes, approximate. We bave it already from the East and would like 
fo have yours?--A. For our lump coal--and I may say here, Mr. Chairman, 
that our people in Alberta and Saskatchewan and Manitoba, where coal i« 
more readily available, bave trained themselves until they want coal delivered 
on a silver platter, dusted off with a feather duster, and that kind of thing. 
The CHAIRMAN: YOU mean Ontario, don't you? 
Mr. SPEh'CE: They get more that way in the West as they get enlightened. 
Mr. AITHURS: They are worse out there because of greater accessibility. 
WITNESS: The price for that double-screCed lump--and after ail, like 
anthracite, it is a luxury fuel, will vary from $6.35 fo $5 and even down fo $4.50. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You arc talking af the nouth of the pit?--A. Yes, at the pit mouth. 
If is a luxury fuel, what we call a double-creened lump. Mine-run coal will 
run from $3 to $5. 
The CI-IAIRMAN: IS that bituln]nous?--A. No, I ara speaking of domestic 
coals entirely. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. What percentae of slack would be in the mine-run?--A. That depends 
entirely on the field. Some fields will give you a very much larger production 
of slack. In the Drumheller field it would be comparatively small, in some of 
the other fields very much larger because of the friability of the coal. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Does it not depend on the way it is mined?---A. To some extent, yes, 
but if depends much more on the physical characteristics of the coal than even 
on mining. The store coal will run from $4 to $2.25. This is all domestic. 
The CHAIRMAN: I don't understand what you mean by domestic. We 
think soft coal is domestic down in Nova Scotia. ._. We don't call if soft coal 
out there. I would like fo differentiate between what we know as soft coal later 
on. The nut coal will run from $2.90 down as low as $1.25. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Where is that found?--A. Depending on the different fields. Some 
produce a larger proportion of nuts and you bave fo develop a market for if. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. We get our coal for nothing. We go out and pull if out, by the back door. 
--A. Just in that connection the marrer came up in the Senate Committee 
yesterday in connection with the Central Heating Plant af North Battleford, and 
the Chier Engineer of that plant mentioned the fact that he was buying slack 
coal af 40 cents a ton af the mine, and he was running a central heating plant 
with that 40 cents coal. 
Mr. SPENCE: That will be all right. 
WITESS: I ara not recommending that 40 cent coal with our present freight 
rates though. 
6---6 LlI,: H Sutchbury.l 
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:Mr. Awrvs: The ïreight rate is tle same, no marrer what coaI is carried. 
:Mr. SPr¢c: You hardly think tlmy could shove it into the cars for 40 cents. 
WTESS: I think our Drumbeller friends will tell you there are times 
during tbe mining season when if costs money fo get slack away from the mines, 
and if they can get 40 cents, or even 25 cents for it, they are ]ust that much 
ahead. 
:Mr. W,arFa: And more than that, they don't bave to move it. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Would that answer for coking purposes, that slack?--A. :No, tbese are 
all non-coking coals, and then the furnaces bave been equipped with an a.rch 
which will burn that high volatile low-grade coal. 
By [r. Warner: 
Q. That would be a diffcrent furnace to what most of the people have here? 
--A. That would not be a domestic furnace at all, Mr. Warner. While the 
furnace would be exactly the saine, there would be a diffcrence in the setting 
and be a larger combustion chamber. 
By the Clairman: 
Q. Have they taken you off the trend of your general statement? A. I 
don't know that it matters vcry much, Mr. Chairman, I would like to place this 
other statement on the records first and then perhaps we might get further by 
question and answer than we could by a general statement. I bave given you a 
general statement of the coal we have. 
The CHmr: Sometimes I feel, with a witness coming on the stand, 
that he bas a statement to make, and if he was left alone he would make it 
better than if he was questioned. 
WTss: I do want to make this statement, because it is an economic 
statement of our present domestic situation. The total production of domestic 
sub-bituminous coal in Alberta for 1921 was 3,721,742 tons. The average num- 
ber of men employed in these fields was 5,601; the average number of days 
worked was 200, and the approximate daily tonnage 18,688. The production 
ïor October, 1922, which was our peak month, was 630,000 tons, with an aver- 
age of men employed of 8,537, and average number of days worked 20.3, and 
an approximate daily tonnage of 31,450. Continuous operation in the domestic 
and sub-bituminous fields on the basis of October would increase the produc- 
tion to 7,500,000 tons, and would increase the average number of days worked 
from 200 to 240, providing for all holidays and possible necessary cutdowns, 
if would be possible to work continuously for 275 days, which af the same rate 
of production would give an output of 8,648,750 tons. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. That is, all the mines open now?A. Yes. The field wlfich produced 
coal of a quality which could be successfully shipped to Ontario, that is, coal 
such as you bave there, namely, Lethbridge, Drumheller, Three Hills, Carbon, 
Wabamum, Pembina, Saunders, and Yellow-head, produced during 1922 2,595,- 
945 tons, or an average daily tonnage of 11,177 tons, employing an average of 
3,729 men, and working an average of 223 dayæ, or an average production per 
day man employed oï approximately three tons. During the month of October, 
again the peak month, these fields produced an output of 451,360 tons, employing 
6,164 men, and working 22.75 days. Applying these figures to the twelve months 
period, the production would be 5,416,320 tons, with the saine number of men 
cmployed. These shipments of anthracite for 1921,--and I bave taken 1921 
because if was a reasonably normal year--into Ontario were 3,070,217 tons. 
Quebec got 1,311,712 tons, or a total of 4,381,929 tons. 
[lIr. H. Stutchbury,] 
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Q. Would you be able to give us the points in Ontario and Quebec where 
that eoal was shipped?--A. I think so. I ara quoting this from the Canadian 
Bureau of Statisties wbieh I ean file if you like. I am speaking very generally, 
beeause the various points in Ontario have no partieular interest fo the people 
of Alberta, and I bave not worked that out, I tbought you would get that from 
your Statistieal Braneh. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. It is almost impossible fo get. if, beeause most of the anthracite cornes 
through Fort Erie, and is distributed in car lots all over Ontario. You were 
speaking of the American imports into Canada'? A. Yes, I am speaking entirely 
of American coal. If you will add this tonnage fo the present production of the 
mines producing a quality of coal capable of replacing the present American 
anthracite into Ont.ario and Quebec, that is 2.595.945 tons, which would require 
a tonnage of 6,977,874 tons. I ara speakin. still of anthracite, you see. If this 
additional tonnage wcrc produced from the mines in the districts previously 
specified, if would require the services of approximately 8,000 men working 275 
days, as against an average of 3,729 men working 223 days. Due fo the present 
seasonal operation of t.he mines in Alberta, a very large number of miners are 
either unemployed durin.¢ the slack season or are engagêd in other industries-- 
most of them, I may say, are uncmployed. Continuous operation of the mines 
for twelve months would absorb all miners in their proper occupation with the 
result that some additional labour would be required to take their places in other 
industries. Thcre would be also the possibility of still greater production of coal 
through increased efficiency as a result of continuous employment of miners in 
their regular avocation. The inerease of market would further tend to reduce 
the present condition of instability of labour, caused largely through lack of 
continuous operation, and would also take care of mine idleness which is a 
serious expense, such items as rentals, overhead charges, taxes, operation of 
pumping and ventilating machinery, necessary timbering due fo slaking of roof, 
and continuous ground movement must be taken care of for twelve months 
whether or not the production of coal is being carried on. As a result of the 
purchasing of anthracite coal for domestic use by the pcople of Ontario and 
Quebec, there was sent fo the United States in 1921 approximately $52,000,000, 
made up as follows; value of coal at the mine, $38,780,071, plus freight of $3-- 
as we are exceedingly low in that, over U.S. railways, of approximately $13,- 
145,787, giving us a total of $51,925,858.65. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. That is for anthracite only?--A. -I am speaking only of anthracite. :Now, 
you can see what this means, not only fo the people of Alberta, but ix) ail Can- 
ada. We bave very large capital expenditures in our mine operations; we bave 
a capacity there that is capable of producing, I think I would be safe in saying, 
three rimes the amount that is being produced now; we bave the instability of 
labour elements, high labour costs; we bave labour unrest and in addition fo 
that Canada is losing the $52,000,000 which might be turned over and over and 
over again. 
Bg .Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Just fo make one point cl6ar, before we leave this subject. You are 
speaking entirely of domestic coal as a substitute for anthracite?--A. May I 
just-ask you fo withdraw the word substitute; I object to if very strenuously. 
[Mr. H. Stutchbury.] 
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Q. To substitute in our market your coal for the American anthracite.--A. 
If you will say, "replace". 
Q. :Replace your coal for the American anthracite. You bave no desire fo 
enter the market in Ontario in the bituminous class?--A. :Not af the present 
rime. 
Q. Then, consequently, there is absolutely no conflict between your interests 
in Alberta and the interests of the coal miners in Cape Breton.--A. Absolutely 
no; I would like-- 
Q. That is the point I would like fo bring out, that the man in Cape Breton 
is catering fo an entircly differcnt market.--A. Yes, and I would like to form an 
offensive and defensive alliance with him fo help out. 
Q. I think that is very important, that we should not let 'these two corne 
into conflict af all.--A. There cannot be a conflict of interests between us. 
Q. Just one more point. You heard the evidence of Mr. Errington yester- 
day?--A. Yes. 
Q. Have you had any experience in that field, have you ever looked if over? 
--A. Yes, I saw that property about a year or more ago. 
Q. Would you confirm the estinmte znade by him?--A. I think if was very 
conservative, from my own obscrvations. 
Q. You would think that an area of appriximately 1,000 square mlles, as 
he described if, would have a great deal more coal?A. Very much; he was 
speaking simply of his own coal. 
Q. Just one other point. You brought down one or more specimen cars 
from the West?--A. Yes. 
Q. What was your freight rate?A. The freight rate from Saunders was 
$13.40. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Per ton?A. Per ton. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Do you know how that rate compares with the ordinary freight rate, 
say on wheat?--A. Somewhat higher. 
Q. Coal is higher than wheat?--A. Yes. 
Q. tiare the railway companies given you any reason for that?--A. No; 
as a marrer of fact, we bave hot discussed that phase of if with the railway 
companies; we have asked them for a fiat rate covering all the coal fields of 
Alberta to a central point in 0ntario. 
Q. As a marrer of fact, in your opinion the rate on coal should be lower 
than the rate on wheat.--A. No doubt about if. the cost of the cargo itself would 
establish that. 
By Mr. Ross" 
Q. What kind of car does it come in?--A. We ship in box-cars. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You just have two cars?--A. Yes; several cars have gone to Toronto, 
and there are two cars here. 
Q. If it was shipped in large quantities, say 20 or 30 cars, would the rate 
be different?--A. Yes, it should be. 
Q. Have you any understanding with the railway companies as regards 
that particular fact?--A. There are just three factors that we put up to the 
Canadian National Railways. There is af the present rime and there will be 
collecting up until the grain movement, thousands of box-cars on every siding 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan. They are going to remain idle until the grain 
[Mr. H. Stutchbury.] 
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movement commences again. They have all kinds of engines idle also. The 
railway eompanies are faeed with praetieally the saine situation as the eoal 
operators in Alberta. They have a seasonal freight haul, and we felt that taking 
these three factors of the idle markets, our mines are praetieally elosed now, 
that is, our domestie mines--the idle ears and the faet that pretty generally 
throughout Ontario people buy, when opportunity affords, in the early par of 
the season, and I think we can safely say that this year, as a result of last 
year's experience, they will be delighted at the opportunity to buy early if if is 
offered them. 
Bg Mr. Warner: 
Q. light on that line, ]ust a little further on that line, I wish to ask Mr. 
Stutchbury, you have no uneasiness, and no hesitation in saying that the mines 
there eould practically and immediately fill the demands that would be ruade 
by the United States coal not coming in, or you are capable of replacing the 
amount of United States coal that is eoming in? A. Quite. 
Q. Practically immediately?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Anthracite?A. Yes, we are speaking of anthracite. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. It has hot yet been brought out, I think, Mr. Chairman, the particular 
qualifications of the witne, ss that would entitle him to speak here. I would like 
to ask him that, so we may have it on the record.--A. I ara the Trade Coin- 
missioner for the Government of Alberta. 
Q. You have been conneeted with the coal industry for a long time?--A. 
For a good many years, prior fo my taldng over this position. 
Q. What would you estimate would be the amount of additional capital 
required fo bring the Alberta mines up fo say, a quota of one-half the total 
requirements of the eastern markets?--A. In anthracite? 
Q. Yes.A. :None at all. 
Q. :No additional capital at all?A. :No. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I understood Mr. Stuchbury fo say they were all ready now to do 
that? We have the equipment now. and this statement I have filed would, I 
think bear that out. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. What is the average cost, say, of starting one of these units? The 
witness this morning spoke very frequently about the efficient working unit 
of from 2,000 to 2,500 per day? A. That would be very difficult for me to say, 
because it varies in the different classes oZ coal. We have coal out there where 
we simply strip off from six to ten feet of cover and uncover one hundred feet 
of coal. The capital expenditure is hot there, it is simply a labour proposition. 
Of course, that is hot the class of coal that would suit this market, but it is very 
difficult because of the varying conditions that we have there to set up any 
definite standard. Mr. McAulay, who is a mining engineer, could give you more 
information on that perhaps than I could. 
Q. I would like to ask the witness then, following the evidence given this 
morning, what in his opinion the Government could do to assistshall 
we say the education of the eastern people in this matter of the replacement 
of their present American supply by a Canadian supply? A. I think that might 
be answered by out own experience. If I might be allowed to give you our 
[IV[r. H. Stutchbury.] 
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experience in the Province of Manitoba. In 1922, in June of 1922, when I 
took ovçr this position, my first trip after making a tour of the mines was to 
go to Winnipeg, which I felt was our fighting ground. I round people there-- 
I went to see a great many people I knew, and asked them if they were burn- 
ing Alberta coal. "No, my God, we do hot want to burn the house down. 
If we burn that coal we could hot get any insurance. Our familles would 
be in danger from gas and all sorts of things", and I round that very prevalent. 
When I ruade known the fact that I was there there were letters of protest 
against the introduction of Alberta coal into the Province of Manitoba. 
There was a protest from even the Canadian Manufacturers Association, who 
have as their slogan, "Buy goods produced in Canada", and even they were 
hot willing to get behind us at all, that was due entirely fo the ignorance 
of the value of the Alberta product. What we did to offset that, and what 
I think the Dominion Government might do to a very much larger e.xtent 
than a small province is capable of doing, we opened a demonstration plant 
in Winnipeg; we put it in charge of a very competent fuel enneer, a man 
who knew Alberta coal, who had been a combustion engineer for many years, 
and we placed his services at the disposal of the people of Winnipeg, and 
then started a publicity campaign on the value of Alberta coal, and advised 
them that this engineer's services were at their disposal. We got a few people 
to try Alberta coal. This engineer--I went out myself and he and I would light 
rires; I would go into a person's house there and light a kitchen tire. I tried to 
get the woraen as rauch as possible, those connected with the Ladies' Aid and 
that sort of thing, that I knew would do a lot of talking, and we showed them 
the facility of Alberta coal, how easy if was fo handle, how clean if was, that 
it was just as clean as anthracite, and have gone on from that and then we 
distributed a great deal of literature of this kind. It is very expensive, 
but the results have been enormous. We put on there as well---our fuel 
engineer now, I think, gives four or rive lectures a week, with lantern slides. 
tte will take a group of engineers or a group of janitors, he will find out the 
particular problem of some group, he makes his own slides and they have a 
heart fo heart illustrated talk on that particular problem, tte will do the 
same thing with large block owners, the same thing with engineers of large plants, 
and we expect to continue to do that. :Now, may I say here, Mr. Chairman, or 
may I interject the conversation Mr. O'Connor and I just had af the close of the 
Committee meeting? People in the East and people in the West as well bave made 
more or less of a fetish of the B.T.U. The great bulk of the people do hot know 
what the B.T.U. is, but if a coal has 10,000 B.T.U.'s, and another coal has 11,000, 
and another one 14,000, the 14,000 B.T.U. coal must be the better coal, but that is 
not necessarily so. Every coal, as Mr. O'Connor said yesterday, has ifs own par- 
ticular purpose. If you are buying coal to produce gas, then the chemical analysis 
has some bearing on it, because it is going to be burned in a plant particularly 
designed to produce from that coal what you want, but if you are buying 
coal simply for heating purposes, you buy coal on a practical rather than on a 
scientific basis, and I would like to place on the record at this rime the state- 
ment that I made as to our demonstration in the Manitoba Government build- 
ings. The Manitoba Government--they have a wonderful central heating 
plant there, the Government Buildings, the Lieutenant Governor's residence, 
the Court House, and the Gaol, and Land Titles Office are all heated from the 
one plant, and this plan was specially designed for the use of Youhigheny or 
Pittsburgh :No. 8, inch and quarter slack. When I went to Winnipeg first, I 
went into the offices of dealers, and I went to see large buyers, I called on the 
American dealers as well, and I found the statement of the American dealers 
was this, that if Alberta coal was efficient, was of any service at ail, the lV[ani- 
[Mr. /. utchbur.] _  .  
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tob Government,  very ffiendly government to Ibert, would use it. ow, 
that was a most difficult argument fo overcome, I had no answer, so I asked 
the Honourable Mr. :Norris, who was then Premier, if I might borrow his heat- 
ing plant and put on heating tests under the direction of his own engineer, 
and he might call in any engineer that he desired, but the test and the readings 
and ail that sort of thing would be done by their own men and checked by ours. 
I agreed that if at the end of ten days--may I say ]ust here that through the 
publicity we were able to get, the Government was being attacked for not 
buying Canadian coal--so I agreed with the Premier that if at the end" of the 
rime set we were hot able to show a coal from Alberta which was as effective 
on a dollar for dollar basis as the American coal, I would write him a frank 
letter for publication. Thank God I did hot have to write it, but the point 
I wish fo make is this, that we started out with the finest coal we had in the 
province, the finest steam coal we had in the province, high in B.T.U., high 
in everything that people imagine has to be in a coal to make if efficient, and 
we got no results. I do not mind admitting that I was very nearly heartbroken 
at the end of three or four days, for we were getting nowhere, and I did not 
want to write that letter. 
]VIr. O'CoNNOa: What was the marrer with it? 
The WTNESS: Not suitable. 
Mr. O'CooR: Too high an ash? 
The WwESS: No, it simply would not burn in this particular type of 
furnace. The furnace, as I say, was definitely built for a particular coal. :Now, 
the fifth day we commenced on the sub-bituminous coals, these domestic fuels, 
and we made a preparation of about the same size as the American prepara- 
tion, that is an inch and a quarter slack, and we immediately commenced fo 
get results. Before the end of ten days we were able to show fo the Govern- 
ment that we had discovered coal a little more efficient, that is, efficient in 
two ways, we got a higher boiler rating, and in the economic test we got a 
greater number of pounds in evaporation. 
I am simply making this statement because of the fetish, as I say there is, 
in reard fo heat units. 
May I ]ust quote from a letter I received a short rime ago, which I quoted 
in a letter I submitted fo ,ir Henry Thornton in regard to freight rates? This is 
a letter I received from Winnipeg in reply to a circular letter, and may I say ]ust 
here that although we have this demonstration plant in Winnipeg, we continue to 
advertise in everv suitable way; we use the Boards of Trade in Alberta, and we 
keep dinning in he facts in regard to Alber coal in Winnipeg until we have 
driven American coal entirely off that market. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Your coal is given the preference to-day?--A. Our coal is given the pre- 
ference to-day, and this letter confirms that. This is a letter I received from 
-Mr. C. ]VI. Itarris, of the Burton McLean Company, Winnipeg. You are at 
liberty fo use his name. 
"I was a confirmed American hard coal user "-- 
]VIay I say that I met this gentleman in Winnipeg on my way down; he was 
born in Pittsburg. 
--but American hard coal and slate af a little better than $20 a ton started 
me fo do some thinking. The result was that I gave ' Alberta ' a trial, and 
then got the shock of my life. 
"Listen fo this; I used fo buy about eleven tons of American hard 
coal each year. This I shovelled into the furnace, getting a return of 
[Mr. H. Stutchbury.] 
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about fifteen tons of ashes and two tons of unburned coal, which I could 
have sifted out if I wanted" 
That may seem an exaggeralion, but you gentlemen who bave used some of 
the American anthracite coming in this year should know the ask bulk, because 
if looks as if you were getting as much or perhaps more than you put in of coal 
in ashes. Ai least thai has been the experience in Winnipeg. " 
"But a man can't sift ashes and retain his self respect." 
The CHAmeAU: Thai man should freeze. 
WITNESS: "Sometimes the house was warm, and sometimes we were hot 
so lucky, ttard coal is very temperamental stuff, but we could nearly always 
get lots of heat if we waited rive or six hours and had luck. Now I burn Alberta 
coal, about twelve or fourteen tons a year. I bave, I would say, about a third 
of the ash I had with hard coal. If the furnace is properly tended, we get heat, 
lots of if, and get if instantly any rime we want if, without fuss and without 
prayer. I ara not putting if too sirongly when I say I would sooner par $20 a 
ton for good Alberta coal than I would for the saine amount of American 
Anthracile." 
Bg Mr. Spence: 
Q. Ite is a real booster.--A. That man was born in Pittsburg, but burns 
Alberta coal. This lettcr came quite unsolicited, and is simply a sample of 
hundreds of letters I bave in my own office. We only want letters of that kind 
frim men whi are actually burning our coal. 
By a MEIBER: If the witness wants another letter from one who bas burned 
both of these coals, I will write one and if will be much of the same character. 
There is a great deal of preiudice here against the use of coal other than that 
fo which they are accustomcd. They will have to change their stores or fur- 
naces, at least that is what is alleged. 
Q. Is there anything in that?---A. No; the furnaces, stores, and all our 
equipment in the West are built in the East. I use a Clare Brothers furnace, 
of Prescott. I built my bouse seventeen years ago, and put this furnace in. I 
bave not put in a new grate, and I bave not had a single repair dine, except 
that I had an accident the other day and broke the handle off the door. That is 
the only repair I have had fo make fo it in the seventeen years I bave been 
using if, and I told them I ob]ected fo paying for if. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. ¥our Alberta coal must be cleaner than what we are getting of Ameri- 
can coal?--A. Yes. 
Q. Any bituminous coal we are getting is certainly dirty. They bave had 
more rires in Toronto lately than they bave had in three years through people 
burning sort coal, and t0-day every paperhanger, painter and decorator is so 
busy that he cannot get one-half his work done cleaning up bouses after this 
winter's use. I bave never seen a sort coal yet that was clean. 
Mr. WANEa: May I make a statement? We burn soft coal altogether, in 
several stores, and you can take the stove lids, turn them upside down, rub 
lhem, and you cannot get anything on your fingers. 
Wss: The ash contents of our domestic fuel, about the maximum 
would be 7. A gentleman said to me to-day thai he had burned hall a ton of 
lhis coal, and was particularly anxious fo find out how much ash he got; he got 
less than a bucket from half a ton. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. The ashes are finer, and much less of them?--A. Yes. As to dirt, seven 
years ago a heavy wind blew some of lhe bricks off my chimney, and I had to 
[Mr. H. [Stutchbury.] 
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bave it cleaned. That was the first rime I had llad it cleaned, and it has not 
been cleaned since. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Will you tell us the difference between our coal and the bituminous 
coal to which this gentleman refers?A. They are coking couls, heavy in ail 
of these products which go to make up smoke. Our coals are non-coking coals. 
We bave what you know down here as the soft coals, in Atberta, that is, in the 
Crow's Nest Pass, up in the Coal Spur, and at Brule, and at Brazeau. 
Q. Which was spoken of yesterday?--A. Yes. These are heavy coking 
coals, but we do not use them for domestic purposes. We would bave just the 
same difficulty in burning thflt type of coul in Alberta as you bave here. We 
use this type of coal entirely for our domestic requirements, because it is clefln, 
more easily available and less expensive. There are those three factors. Proh- 
ably if we found this type of coal, and we were looking for the same market 
as we are looking for now, we would make a special study as to how it might 
best be burned. 
May I say just here that even in the marrer of soft coals, there has been 
an entire tack of education on the part of the Government or on the part of the 
coal dealers, on the part of somcbody anvway, in connection with eflïciency in 
handling the type of coal you have had t use this year. 
Q. You mentioned a moment ago the fact that in addition to these non- 
smut coals a quantity of bituminous coats, something similar to what they bave 
bcen using here; how do you propose to protect the consumer from that type of 
eoal being imported into Ontario?--A. There are two ways; there is the one 
factor that the bituminous mines have neither any hope nor any desire to enter 
the domestic field. They know that there are timitations to the use of some 
of our coals, and certainly there are limitations in our minds as to the use of 
bituminous coal for domestic use. In addition to that, there is this, which is 
familiar to you alt, that in Alberta we do hot control our own resources; we 
cannot legislate, except by permission of the Federal Government, in the marrer 
of our resources, and I am asking for the re-enactment of a regulation governing 
shipments of coal that was in effect during the war, which was enacted under 
the War Measures Act, and which became ineffective of course with the 
abolition of the War Measures Act. I think there will be no difficulty in 
getting that through. It is called a regulation in regard to the inspection and 
designation of Canadian coals. Perhaps I might quote the Order in Council, 
although I bave not the number of it. 
Q. May I ask a further question. The operators in Alberta are quite 
willing that some such protective measure should be brought into effect? A. I 
would not say generalty, Mr. Garland, but I would say that the operators who 
have any vision are quite willing. The men we want to protect the consumer 
against, and the men we want to protect the industry against are the men 
without that vision. If they were ail willing, there would be no need of the 
rcgulation, because care would be taken by the operator to see that his coal 
was so prepared and so delivered that poor coal would not enter the market. 
But we are in the unfortunate position of having almost tteinz's 57 varieties in 
Alberta, and many of them are absolutely unsuitable. That is why I was 
quite willing to state the fields which in our opinion produce a coal suitable to 
replace the present anthracite. We have many other fields that we bave felt 
are quite unsuitable. 
Q. Did you find an attempt being made, when you first entered the 
Winnipeg market, to unduly exploit the consumer in that respect?mA. That 
attempt is still going on, and it is for that I want a regulation such as I am 
asking for. We have attempted to do it provincially, but it is ultra vires. We 
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could handle if so far as the Province was concerned, but just so soon as the 
coal left the confines of the Province we had no further control. 
Q. If is an exploitation by the dealer rather than the operator? A. By 
both. So far as the deaIers are concerned, there are a great many honest 
dealers, but there are some dishonest dealers. I have gone into coal yards in 
Winnipeg; I went into one about a year ago and asked the man if he had any 
Alberta coal; ho said ho had, and asked what I wanted. I asked him if he had 
any Drumheller coal; ho said "Yes, here is some Drumheller coal." I went in 
again the ncxoE day and asked another yard man if ho had any Taber coal; he 
replied "Yes, here is a fine lot of Taber coal ", and ho took me to the very same 
pile. I suppose I could have bought every known variety of coal in Alberta 
off that one pile. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. We have a regulation respecting sugar in Canada, and if it is under 
a certain amount of colouring marrer the sugar is embargoed? A. Yes. 
Q. The idea behind that nominally is the protection of the consumer from 
deleterious compounds? A. Practically what is behind it is, to enable the 
Canadian refineries to do business. Suppose Alberta's efforts to enter into the 
Eastern narket for the purpose of supplying the domestic coal trade were 
facilitated bv all Canada, east and west, what do you think the Alberta people 
would feel li'ke, with respect to a provision which would compel Canadians who 
wanted to burn smoky coal to burn their own smoky coal, that is, a coal which 
produced smoke, bituminous coal, frankly of the United States variety, which 
I claim will cause a great deal more trouble than people think? These I think 
should be excluded, thus going a long way to preserve the Canadian markets for 
Canada. 
Q. You are speaking of coals which would produce smoke; suppose you did 
it in the interests of the health of the public, fo prevent our atmosphere being 
polluted with the smoke of foreign coal?--A, ttow would you determine the 
coals which produce smoke? 
Q. I don't know; you are speaking of hall-marking certain coals?--A. 
Yes. 
Q. One of the coals is that kind we are talking about?--A. I suggested 
to the ttonourable hir. Drury the other day that they set up a permanent 
Fuel Control Board. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Canadian?--A. Canadian and Provincial, both. 
Q. Co-operative? A. Before coal enters for the Ontario market, from 
information obtained from the Alberta Government or any other source they 
thought de.sirable, that they should set a hall-mark on the coal which in their 
judgment was a proper coal for the consumers to buy. I am speaking now 
purely if Alberta coal. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Not with respect to imported coal?--A. I don'ç know that we would 
have the right fo say, or even the right to suggest from Alberta what Ontario 
should do as fo other coals; we might say this, we might make a suggestion 
that in the regulations which we propose to ask to be enacted, there should 
be this provision, that every coal mine in Alberta shall have a mine name, 
that is, if shall have a hall-mark of its own. The man who is proud of his 
mine and of his operation is going to see that that hall-mark is not besmirched. 
The public will get used to buying coal that has that particular naine. If coal 
other than that is supplied under that particular name, we have provided for 
[lIr. H. Stutchbury.] 
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certain fines and even for imprisonment. It might be reasonable to suggest 
that this sub-section of the regulations be enacted for any coal produced hot 
only in Canada but imported into Canada, and "inspected af point of ship- 
ment" eould be changed to "points of entry" stamped on the face of all docu- 
ments eovering any eoal shipped, "if said coal contains in his udgment an 
excessive amount of slack or other impurities." If might be quite reasonable 
to suggest that the scope of this regulation should cover imported as well 
as home-produced coals, and I think if would be a very reasonable thing for 
this Committee to suggest; it would corne perhaps with better grace from this 
Committee than from the Government of Alberta, which is a seller of coal. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. I think that is a very good suggestion.--A. I would be quite prepared 
af any rime fo as, sist as far as I ean. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Will the witness tell the Committee the sulphur content of this domestic 
coal from Alberta?--A. The sulphur content in ail our coals in Alberta is 
negligible, about one-quarter of one per cent, and that only applies in some 
of our bituminous fields. In the domestic field it is entirely absent. 
Q. tIow in your opinion would this kind of coal put into the cellars of 
householder in the City of Toronto or the City of Ottawa stand storage?l 
A. It would stand storage indefinitely. 
Q. You know there is a pre]udiee against these eoals, because of the 
danger of slaeking?--A. Yes. 
Q. Of course your opinion is that that does hot take place when it is 
put into the eellars?--A. :Not at all. If would not be possible to ship many 
of our coals which are quite suitable for this market to Ontario in open cars; 
we could hot use the big American gondolas. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. If would keep in good condition in storage, so long as it was wanted, 
before the people wanted to burn it?JA. Yes. 
Mr. WAR.R: I know I have kept it into the second year, and it burned 
as good as it did when I first put it in, as far as I could sec. 
WITESS: If has been my practiee for many years, almost ever since I 
went to Alberta, fo put my own winter's requirements of coal into my base- 
ment in either Mareh or April, not that I could buy it any cheaper or that 
I had any difficulty in getting it when I wanted it, I have always felt that I 
got a little better results from coal that was stored. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. You would hot want it exposed to rain?A. :No; it should be under 
reasonable eover. As long as it is away from the rain and out of the hot sun, 
you are not going to sec much disintegration. It will stand a reasonable 
amount of handling. 
Q. tiare you established any testing place.s? A. Where? 
Q. In Ontario?--A. :Not yet. The Fuel Board have been instructed by the 
Minister to establish tests in the Fuel Board Administration Building here, and 
I hope to have the pleasure of a visit from this Committee next week. 
A iMEMEa: My proposition was to bring dealers here, but I am afraid 
they would be absolutely opposed to it. 
WITIESS: There would be a lot of scientific tests. What we propose fo do 
in the fuel testing plant is this; we have there now a small hot water boiler, and 
we will take the household requirements as they obtain in Ottawa. 
[lYlr. H. Stutchbury.] 
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By Mr. Ross: 
Q. If is all a marrer of getting the women of Ontario fo believe that this 
coal is a clean coal?--A. Quite so; they are iust as anxious tobe national and 
patriotic as anybody else. 
]VIL GhRLAND: All right, let us get the women here. 
]Vir. Ross: I ara telling you the objection. We bave been listening fo 
statements from Alberta and from Nova Scotia. All we want to do is fo put 
clean Canadian coal into 0ntario, and the people will burn if; the women will 
do if, but you will have fo get the women persuaded that this is a clean coal. 
WITESS: What is being done in Ottawa to-day is this; I think there 
are possibly 150 people who have now in their basements a quantity of Alberta 
coal. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Is that through the Journ«l expcriment?---A. That is through the Journal 
experiment, and the Government car as well. There was a car sent down af 
my suggestion, so that I might demonstrate if fo you gentlemen. If is being 
demonstrated, with our printed instructions as fo how fo burn if. A question- 
naire is being sent out, to be filled up at the end of a week. Before getting into 
this market we want to be sure, because if is going to cost us a lot of money 
fo get into the market. 
Q. This month is the month to gct it into Ontario?--A. Yes, but it will 
cost us a lot of money. 
The CHhIRMhN: Somebody must take the lead. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. I think it is up fo somebody to do it. All our coal on the front now, 
if we could possibly get it, would be bought in April, May and June. As soon 
as the lake is open, coal will corne over. The earlier we buy if the cheaper we 
get if, all along the lake front. I get if 15 or 20 cents a ton cheaper in April than 
I can get it in May, and cheaper in May than I can get if in June.--A. Out 
position is this, gentlemen, that we are still confronted with a freight rate of 
$12.70, and unless we can get a reduction in that there is not ver)- much use in 
our spending a lot of money on if. 
Mr. Ross: Yes, but when people have the information and the knowledge 
that this coal is hard, clean coal, we will settle the freight rates. 
WITESS: I ara very glad fo hear you say so. 
Ir. GARLAND: A witness referred fo the diflïculty of overcoming the 
natural market with the natural supply and painted rather a black picture neces- 
sitating even an embargo to overcome if. Does this witness think that would be 
essential? 
WTESS: Frankly, I would be very sorry to see an effort on the part of 
Canada fo embargo American coal. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. We can't afford it ]ust yet?--A. I don't mean because we could not 
afford if, because I think we would be quite capable of taking care of any- 
thing. 
]VIr. Ross: You don't need an embargo or anything else if the coal is as 
good as pictured. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Who paid for your demonstration in Winnipeg?--A. We do, the Alberta 
Government. 
Q. And your coal operators?--A. Indirectly, yes, we have a coal fax. If 
is a revenue fax. 
[Mr. H. Stutchbury.] 
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Q. Have you any suggestions to make as fo what the Federal Government 
should do as to advertising the resources of Alberta or Nova Scotia coal as 
regards the supplies of Canada?---A. I think the Dominion Government might 
supplement our efforts in that regard by training men fo properly handle and 
properly train other people in the most efficient methods of burning Alberta 
fuel, or any other Canadian fuel, bccause there is a most lamentable lack of 
knowledge in that regard. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. There is a suggestion that we should get the Premiers of all those 
provinces that are producing coal fo meet with the Premiers of Quebec and 
Ontario-- 
Sir. ARTHURS: The Premier of Ontario is too busy now. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Could you give us any concrete or definite idea of what you think the 
Dominion Government could do towards advcrtising our native fuel?--A. There 
is only one way fo teach people. Our experience in Winnipeg has taught us 
that is by actual demonstration, as Gcncral Ross has said. You may send 
out pamphlets by the million, they are wonderful supplementar things, but the 
real crux of the thing is fo show thc woman of thc bouse how easily you light 
that tire and how easily if is controlled. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. The suggestion has been made by several towns in Ontario--they have 
expressed a willingness to take a train-oad of Alberta coal and supply if to 
inhabitants of their town as a tow proposition. Would it be possible to send 
a man there fo demonstrate in a case of that kind? From that beginning it 
would soon stretch?--A. I would think so. 
Q. That would be one of thc most efficient ways?--A. We are training in 
our mining cngineering class in Alberta--It might be interesting ]ust here fo 
sa)" that attached to the University and controlled ]ointly by the University 
and the Government is a scientific and industrial research council. They are 
making a most exhaustive study of the fuel problem, that is, how best to burn, 
the various types of furnaces, and testing those types of furnaces, carbonizing 
briquetting, and everything that has fo do with coal. The students in the 
mining engineering class, are given a special course in combustion, looking to- 
wards their getting into that field which is a verv large and productive field for 
a student. The man who is in charge of our Winnipeg plant now, while Mr. 
Pratt is away, is a graduate of last year, who is doing remarkable work. We 
t:ope to have quite a number of boys of that kind that we can draw on. There 
should be a number in the various other universitics. I think the universities 
might be approached fo put on a special course in combustion. 
Br. Mr. ARxnVas: I think that would not be a very good idea. It might lead 
to the idea that in order fo burn this Albcrta coal you had to have a professor. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. There are in connection with the universities certain foundations given 
to graduates who would carry on scientific or research work. He can select his 
own sub]ect. Why not have these fellows take up that? tte not only does the 
work but he is paid for it while he is doing it. 
WESS: I don't mean scientific demonstration. 
Sir. Ross: Ite follows up the thing as his own sub]ect and at the end of 
his rime he gets the benefit of his research, tIe is paid for it at the time and 
he can select his own subject. [r,r. H. Stutchbury.] 
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WTN,SS: Alberta coal does hot require any special technical knowledge to 
burn it, but it needs explanation to you people down here, who have been used 
 burning hard coal. There is hot the amount of gas, there is hot the amount 
er volatile, that bas to be burned off which is part of the fuel value of the coal 
in anthracite that there is in the higher volatile coals of Alberta. As a conse- 
quence, you burn those with a wide open draught, even if you don't burn off 
.Vour gases because you don't raise heat enough. With the A lberta coals you 
burn practically without draught, and you must burn air over the top of the 
furnaces. These are the only two differences but they are very essential differ-- 
ences. It has been saià that you will burn three tons of Alberta to one of 
anthracite, but our own experience bas shown that Alberta coals will compete 
almost ton for ton. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. That is a proven fact, that the Alberta coal will equal in heating almost 
ton for ton? A. With the additional advantage of their facility. You bave not 
got to imagine the weather for six or seven hours with Alberta coal. If it turns 
suddenly cool you have a hot tire in ten minutes. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. There are tbree other brief questions I would like to ask the witness. 
You heard the evidence given by Mr. Errington with regard to tlmt tremendously 
valuable deposit of steam and hard coal in the area of Smoky River, or the 
]-Ioppe Area. In your opinion, is he within the limits when he said, we haà u 
potential development there of an immense Pacifie market, and if would be a 
great national asset? A. There is no question. 
Q. And it would be quite within the bounds of reason to build that railway 
line of 80 miles for the purpose of developing that area? A. I think it will be 
one of the most profitable lines that could be built. Any coal line that would 
devetop a tonnage like that would be a profitable line. 
Q. And wherever coal fields have been developed and eut by a railroad, 
the tonnage bas made ail those sections prosperous?A. Unquestionably. 
By the Clairman: 
Q. Dià I understand you to say that you have the equipment in the mines 
in your province to make an output three rimes what it is now?A. Yes. 
Q. Without further investment of capital? A. Yes, without further develop- 
ment capital. 
Q. And in your opinion, from what I gather, the great difiïculty to-day in 
getting your coal into central Canada is the railway freight rates, apart from 
advertising the qualities of your goods? A. Yes, there are three essential diffi- 
culties. Perhaps not three essential difiïculties, but three problems. One, the 
problem of transportation, the next of distribution, and the third, education. 
Those are the only three problems that, in my )udgment, prevent Canada from 
being entirely free and independent in the matter of coal supply. 
Q. Would you give some idea of what your demonstration plant in Winni- 
peg costs per annum? A. Probably $10,000, not any more. 
Q. And I think you made some statement regarding the necessity of demon- 
strating the qualities of this fuel in the central provinces? A. Yes. 
Q. What would the initial outlay of a plant of that kind necessitate in 
money?--A. Very little, for this reason-- 
Q. Suppose you had one in Toronto?--A. We have one in Toronto that will 
be opened to-day. By the courtesy of the city we bave the old Bav Street Fire 
tIall. We will have three or four domestic furnaces, stoves, and kichen ranges, 
and will conduct a public demonstration for a month or six weeks, perhaps 
longer. If we get the freight rate, it will become permanent. 
[Mr. H. Stutchbury.] 
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By Mr. Spence: 
Q. There is no difficulty about getting any amount of places for such demon- 
strations. This is just the rime to get into this business, on account of the lack 
of coal this past winter. People are so discouraged ha they will take a chance 
of buying practically anything to get it in the cellar, and he first thing we 
should dois fo sec if there is a possibility of getting any reduced freight rates 
If I was a dealer, I would hardly dare buy 50 cars of this coal now for fear that 
in six months rime the freight rate would be reduced and my competitor would 
corne along and dump in coal ata cheaper rate than I could get it now. I bave 
had an experience like this. I shipped potatoes out West and they reduced 
the freight rate 12 cents and the opposition shot in a lot behind me with he 
cbvious result. 
WITi'qESS: I5 would be very unfair to us to attempt to sell coal right now 
until the freight rate question is setled. 
The CHAmAN: We will bave some railway oflîcials here nex Tuesday. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I should like to a.k one question. I take it from your statement 
previously that your hope in getting a reduced frcigh rate lies in the facç that, 
at the saine rime that our mines are now idle, railway equipmen is idle also, 
and that he people in the East are in the habit of buying coal at that timc of 
the year. that we could ship it.--A. Quite. 
Q. That is where your hope lies in getting a reduced freight rate? A. Yes, 
and may I say that in a conference with Premier Drury and several of these 
gentlemen from the West, as well as myself, with Sir Henry Thornton in Mont- 
real on Tuesday night, Sir Henry himself ruade that a point. As a matter of 
fact he argued our case for us. He pointed out that he had ail this idle equip- 
ment, that it was hot earning any money anyway, that if we could demonstrae 
to him that the coal could be eflîciently burned and was a suitable coal for this 
market, and provided he would get the consent of the C.P.R.--as he preferred 
fo bave the consent of the C.P.R.--he was quite prepared to mee us very, very 
closely. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. That would be for the months of April, May and June? They could get 
more coal out in those months than those who could afford to put it in now 
would need.--A. That is just the kind of market we want for those months. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. In the event of your demonstration in Toronto being successful and 
freight rates allowing you to bring coal into Ontario, are your mines in shape to 
furnish us with coal for the coming year?--A. They could be mobilized 
immediately. I might add, by arrangement with the Minister of Mines, the test 
which will be run by the fuel testing plant under the direction of the Fuel Board 
will be not only on the one boiler that is already there. I bave asked them to 
set up a kitchen stove and a hot air furnace. As soon as those are set up the 
Minister bas agreed to put a number of cars at the disposal of the members 
of this Committee, and other members of the House, and we will arrange a rime 
so that you may all visit it. There is not a great deal of room, and you would 
bave to be taken down in relays--we are hot running the test ourselves, I prefer 
to bave the Federal Government make its own test---but I bave suggested this. 
first that they make a careful observation as to the ime it takes for the coal 
to ignite, its freedom from soot and smoke and then to bank the tire, and that, 
after ail, is important to you people--we know what it will do in the West.-- 
To bank the tire at night so that you may know whether you can carry on till 
[Mr. It. Stuhbury.] 
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the morning without getting up in the middle of the night to re-stoke. Those 
are the three things rather than the scientific test that will be of most value to 
the people of Ontario and this Committee. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you mind if we asked you to step aside for the rime and perhaps 
we. might call you again later, as I understand there are two or three other 
gentlemen who are leaving to-night and who would like to give some evidence? 
--A. Certainly. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Before you go, just one more question. Would you suggest, along with 
that other suggestion that you have ruade, that a record should be kept of the 
effect on the furnaces, if it be burned long enough, for showing any injury 
coming to the furnace through the burning of sort coal. That seems to be 
the fear with a good many people that this coal will burn their furnace out 
and destroy it. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. I think it was coke they said would burn it out. 
Mr. WARNER: :No, it was soft coal. 
WITNESS: We can provide for that very easily. 
Bg Mr. Warncr: 
Q. I can vouch for the coal in regard to that, I have a furnace that I 
bave burned since 1912, and never put a cent's worth of repair on that furnace, 
and I bave burned it quite hard too.--A. Those things are so obvious to us 
that we hardly see the necessity, but I can quite appreciate the necessity of 
determining that so far as the people of Ontario are concerned. If you people 
can suggest any kind of practical test that you want us to carry on, we would 
be delighted. 
Mr. O'CooR: The best test would be to open every draft of the furnace 
and let it go at full heat. 
WITESS: We could do that. 
CAmMA: This is a very important witness and as he will be in the 
city for a few days we might ask him to corne again. 
WTNESS: Before I leave, if any of you gentlemen can think of any 
question that you want answered next rime, I shall be glad, because we get 
further with questions than direct evidence. 
DON..LD A. h'IACAOEAY, Mining Engineer in the Drumheller Mines, was 
next called as a witness and sworn. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. How long bave you been employed in the Drumheller?--A. Eight 
years. 
Q. Have you a general knowledge of the coal deposits and wirkings of 
the province of Alberta?--A. Yes, I bave been in Alberta fourteen years. 
Q. And previous to that you were occupied in the coal areas of :Nova 
Scotia in the same capacity? A. Yes. 
Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. I would like fo ask the witness some questions. His evidence will, of 
course, be very much of a substantiative, corrobirating character. You know 
the Drumheller field very well? A. Yes. 
[Mr. tt. Stutchbury.] 
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Q. That is the field you are engaged in? A. Yes. 
Q. This eoal here is from the Drumheller fields. Do you say that itis 
a eoal that would give perfeet satisfaction to the Ontario householders?--A. 
I have no doubt about it. 
Q. This sample does not represent the general run of your lump eoa]'?-- 
A. There is a lot that is larger. We prepare out eoal out there in different 
sizes. 
Q. Is there any difference bctween the bituminous coal you talk of in 
the East and this Drumheller coal of yours?--A. A very great difference. I 
found, particularly since I bave been on this trip to Ontario, that we have a 
great deal of difficulty in explaining to the people we see the actual difference. 
They only appear to know two coals, that is, bituminous coal as it cornes from 
the United States, and anthracite coal. Now this Drumheller coal is a coal 
that I ara free to admit I had no knowledge of myself, although I bave been 
coal mining all my lire until I went to Alberta. I used the coal in Nova Scotia, 
I used anthracite in the United States when I was down there for two years, 
and I used bituminous coal in Alberta before I went to the sub-bituminous 
field. I was surprised that there was such a fuel in Canada that would give 
such rem satisfaction for houehold purposes. It is a fuel that bas verv little 
smoke, no ash, and stays in all night, and will burn up quickly in the kitchen 
range, and we use the saine kind of furnaces. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Will if burn in a self-feedcr? Thev burn a sort coal in them and it 
pours down all right?--A. The nut sized coïl is probably half the size of egg, 
.and that wil] burn in the self-feeder just the saine as anthracite. I might state 
my position in coming down to this part of tlle countrv. We left home on the 
invitation of the Premier of Ontario, to go with him" to interview Sir Henry 
Thornton on the redu«tion of freight rates: We fer that the saine situation is 
in Ontario to-day that was in Manitoba some vears ao that gave us an 
opening. People were talking about their fuel supp]y and if gave us an opening 
to go in and demon.trate our fuel and show them we had somethin that was of 
rem value. So I have no written out statement to put before this committee 
because I did not expect to corne here when I left home, but we feel there is an 
opportunity now. Now is the opportune rime. If we can get a freight rate we 
ean compote with the anthracite coal in Ontario. It will mean a little different 
handling. If will mean that this eoal will have to be handled either out of the 
ears into the eonsumer's basement, or stored in a shed. Not a shed as I see 
around the different eities here where they shove the car up and drop the bottom 
out and it falls down. That is not the kind of shed that will be suitable for 
this eoal, and anyway, the eoal will eome in box ears. 
Bg Mr. Spence: 
Q. It will be more expensive to handle that?--A. I don't think so, in this 
wy. If this eoal is handled from the car into the eonsumer's basement you 
shovel it out of the car and straight into the wagon and then into the eonsumer's 
basement. If you have fo unload it out of the car into the bin or shed, then 
load it up into the wagon, and then into the eonsumer's basement, it will be 
about 25 cents more expensive. The first is the system that is followed in the 
West in handling this eoal. 
Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. Is there very nmch dirt, bone, slate, stone, and that sort of thing in your 
coal?--A. It is unusually clear of that. We bave very keen competition out in 
[Mr. D. A. Macaulay.] 
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that country, and if is important for everybody to prepare their coal in the very 
best possible way. None of our coal will run over 7 per cent ash. 
Q. What is the cost f.o.b, car in Drumheller for this lump coal?--A. That 
lump coal, as Mr. Stutchbury pointed out, is luxury fuel, but we bave coal that 
will sell from $3.50 fo $5 that will be suitable fuel for any household user. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. In that there would be a certain percentage of slack?--A. Only what if 
would make itself in the handling. You can burn that slack in the furnace alon 
with the other coal if there is hot too much of it. 

By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Would the witness tell the Committee that the slack there is used freely 
in stoves and furnaces? I bave used it myself, so I know, but it would be 
perhaps more valuable if the witness said so?--A. Some of the people in the 
West are using the pea coal in their furnaces. That is a smaller character of 
coal that we make, and af night, to keep that pea coal in, they throw a shovel- 
fui of ashes on it, and the pea coal stays in all night and starts up in the morning 
and they bave a tire. But this pea coal is used largely for generating steam, 
with the slack in if in stationary boilers. It is not suitable for locomotives 
on account that it will blow through the smoke stack with the hea»w draught. 
This coal bas to be burned with a slow light draught. 
Q. Have you used any of the coal they bave in Ontario this year, seen it in 
use, or used it? A. I bave heard a great deal about if since I came to Ontario, 
and we heard rumours in Alberta. The ash content is unusually high for 
anthracite coal. 
Q. A point I want to get from the witness is that this coal could compete in 
heating qualities, and in fact be very superior, to the type of coal they are 
using at the present time?--A. I would say if would be equal. I might be 
blamed for exaggerating if I said it was better, but I believe if would be the 
equal of the anthracite coal being received, in heating. There is one point that 
I think is very important that bas been found out by experiment throughout the 
prairies. There the count is much colder than here, and in an ordinary bouse 
with the ceilings not too high, an eight fo 9-foot ceiling, we find that when a man 
wants to order in enough fuel to keep him ail winter, the dealer will tell him 
that one and a quarter tons to one and a hall tons per room will heat his bouse 
for the season. That does not include the coal used in his kitchen range; that is 
the consumption of his furnace. I believe that our best general argument fo 
show the people of Ontario that we bave something of real value is our experience 
in Winnipeg. I bave taken iust a Government book that I round here to-day» 
and I round that in 1919 there were 478,784 tons of anthracite coal shipped into 
Western Canada. That was in 1919. In 1922, the total amount is 50,000 tons 
shipped in, and in that length of time the difference bas been replaced by Alberta 
coal. That shows that there are people living in the city of Winnipeg, they 
live in the saine kind of houses, they do their work in the same kind of offices, 
and they find that they can get satisfaction from our coal, otherwise they would 
not buy it. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. The price cuts a big figure there.--A. When you offer anything or any- 
body something to sell, you must expect to give him value for his money. With 
the freight rate we are asking for into Ontario, which is i6 a ton, at $6 a ton we 
feel we can offer the people of Ontario value for their money; if we did hot we 
would stay at home. 

[2Ir. D. A. lacaulay.] 
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By Mr. Garland: 
Q. I would like fo ask you, if af the present rime in the Drumheller Valley, 
they bave any other market other than the Canadian market?A. We had a 
small market this year in :North Dakota and Minnesota. We are hampered 
in that respect on aeeount of the duty put on our eoal by the United States 
under this Fordney Tariff, and we ruade application fo the Government, pointing 
out that the Fordnel Tariff should not apply fo the elass of eoal we were pro- 
dueing, beeause that saine elass of eoal is not produeed in the United States, 
and is not shipped into Canada. Anthracite eoal cornes into Canada free, and 
the eoal we are produeing in Alberta, sub-bituminous eoal, is not produeed in 
the United States, if is hot shipped into Canada, so the Fordney Tariff should 
not apply fo this sub-bituminous eoal. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. To what Government did you make these representations?--A. To the 
Dominion Government. So we felt that the Dominion Government would not 
lose any revenue because there was none of that eoal eoming into the country, 
and the way they have the Act reading, if covers ail other coals, so the United 
States, when they enacted the Fordney Tariff, immediately put the 53 cents on 
our coal, but there is none of the class of coal coming in. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. There is no duty on the hard coal coming into Canada from the United 
States.A. :No, and there is no sub-bituminous coal coming into Canada. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. I think the point the witness is raising is that Canada bas a duty against 
sub-bituminous coal from the United States. 
The CHAmMA: :NO, I think not. 
Mr. GARLAND: Yes, and the Fordney Bill enacts that against any country 
that af the present rime imposes a duty on American coal, if also imposes a recip- 
rocal duty against it. 
The CHAmM: I thought I understood from the witness that we did not 
get any of that kind of coal. 
The WITESS: Exactly, but the way our tariff reads the American customs 
officials charge us 53 cents. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, if such coal were coming in from the United States, there would 
be that duty against it?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Yes, they put that into the bituminous class. Does the witness really 
think there would be very much of a market in that part of the United States 
for the coal from Alberta; could if be developed fo any extent?--A. It could 
bave been considerably developed this year, but if would be speculative as fo 
whether conditions prevailing in the United States would allow us fo ever develop 
it next year, but we were sure that we should bave got a bit further. That 53 
cents was just the difference keeping us from going in further than we did. We 
sent in quite a little tonnage--I am not quite prepared fo say exactly what if was. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Up around Vancouver Island, is oil not taking the place of fuel quite 
a good deal?--A. Only on the railroad. 
[Mr. D. A. Macalay.] 
6--7¢ 
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By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. What distance do you bave fo haul your coal into Dakota and the adjoin- 
ing states? A. Some was trans-shipped from Winnipeg; Winnipeg is 800 mlles, 
and I suppose some of that had gone 300 or 400 miles further than that. 
Q. What was the freight rate from the exoEreme points?--A. The freight 
-rate--I do not remember the freight rate into Dakota; I remember the Winnipeg 
freight rate. 
Q. Under these existing conditions you eould lay coal there in competition 
with American coal?--A. We did do if this winter, fo a large extent. 
Q. Due in a large measure to abnormal condition.--A. I think that might 
be taken for granted. We have ahvays been shipping a few cars of coal.m 
 before the Fordney Tariff ealne in, we never had fo pay duty. 
By Mr. Spcnce: 
Q. ttow many mlles would it be from the Drumheller mines fo the Dakotas? 
--A. About 1,100 miles. 
Q. And that costs you $67--A. I do not know what if is. 
Q. Your friend said around $6. ttave you any hope from the president of 
tbe lailwaff Board th,t you ll ever get a $6 rate fo Onario points?--A. I 
think we will, in fact I think we got every encouragement in Montreal the early 
part of this week. 
Q. If you do, you will certainly have won a grcat victory, but I do hOt see 
how if can be possible; that is 30 cents a hundred, and we pay that now for a 
150 milc haul on potatoes and other stuff. 
Mr. WARNER: I might say, :Mr. Chairman, that that would not be a 
bigger price or a lower priee than they are already hauling wheat for from the 
West. 
Mr. SeECE: Wheat at the head of the Lakes is $6, and coal is $9, is if 
hot? 
 Ir. GnnA'o: Thcse gcntlemen would be interested fo know Chat af the 
present time there is a rate ïrom Edmonton to the Coast, and if put into effect 
from Ontario to the Coa.t that is just what we are after. 
Mr. SeeceY: With the permission of the Chairman, I will give you 
--that, 
OEhe CHAIRMAN : Certainly. 
:Mr. STçTCtrY: There is a rate now from Edson west fo Prince Rupert. 
about 700 toiles. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Through the mountains? 
Mr. STTCm:RX: Yes, that is in territory governed by the mountain seale 
of rate of $3.40 a ton. That is, on car lot shipments. Applying that saine 
rate over the mileage from Drumheller to Toronto would give us a rate of 
$8.22; that is on a car lot basis, under a mountain differential. That is the 
rea, son why we feel we have a right to expeet a lower rate taking into con- 
sideration the fact of all the idle cars on the railways, and the faet that we 
are asking for that rate on a train load haul. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. At a special rime of the year? 
Mr. ST'TCa-'V: Yes, and over a prairie haul and hOt a mountain 
haul. 
[Mr. D. A. Macau|y.] 
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By Mr. Garlend: 
Q. And with the removal of the differential, as eomparing with the haul 
on the plains--. 
Mr. STCTCHBR': If would give us the $6 rate, or around that. 
By Mr. Spence : 
Q. You do not expect fo get a lower rate ff|an it will cost fo operate the 
line? A. :No. 
Mr. STCTCHBVRV: Figures I havc bcen able fo get would show that that 
would be a profitable rate. 
The C.«mMN: $6.50? 
Mr. STUTCI-IBURY: $6. 
By 3If. Warner: 
Q. How many ears in train?A. Take 50 cars, or 58; 58 is about the 
eapacity of a spur. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Have your any other statelnent?--A. I might say that the Drumheller 
ficld began opcrations in 1911 or 1912, and in that rime they bave developed a 
sufficient markct that when the orders are received they can produce 10,000 
tons per day. 
Q. How many mines?--A. Approximately 20 mines. They are small units 
owned principally by individuals; no large companies. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Practically 20 mines.--A. Yes. There is an unlimited supply of this 
coal, if is not hard to get at like some of the mines in Nova Scotia which 
require a large capital expenditure before there is ever a pound of coal 
produced. 
Q. How ,deep is that undcr ground? A. This coal? 
Q. Ye.s, how much earth over it?--A. The openings are located in the 
Valley of the led Deer liver. This valley runs from half a toile to a mlle and 
a half in width in places, and the river runs approximately in the centre. The 
other side is a rolling prairie 350 to 400 feet above us. We go down 40 feet 
below the ordinary bottom of this valley, and strike the first coal seam, and 
work underneath the prairie, and in that case we have from 350 to 450 feeç of 
cover, under the prairie. 
Q. I might ask, fo get information on that line, how much per ton, or how 
much per day--how manv tons per day do you thing if is possible to take out 
of each one of these fieh[s, working at full capacity?--A. That capacity, alto- 
gether af the present moment is 10,000 tons per day. 
Q. You mean each mine?--A. Provided we had the market each unit could 
be developed to increa.se that tonnage probably 25 per cent in six months, and 
they could keep on increasing it indefinitely with very little further expense. 
Q. Out of each hole you would get 500 tons a day, on the average? A. 
Some are producing 500, some 800, while others are producing close to 1,000 
tons a day. 
Q. There are none producing more than 1,000 tons a day?---A. The reason 
in that country is that on account of our short season we find if is mire 
economical fo have two openings producing 500 tons apiece than one producing 
a thousand. 
Q. You can produce more economically?--A. Yes. We can start them up 
quieker when the season cornes back again and geç our organization going 
[Mr. D. A. Macaxflay.] 
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faster in two 500 ton mines than we can in one 1,000 ton mine, and the upkeep, 
the overhead during the summer is not so great. On our airways, haulage roads 
slopes and shafts the expediture during the idle time is not so great on two small 
units as it would be on one large unit; at least that is our experience. 
Q. Your calculation then would be that where you operate about half the 
year, in operating the full year you would take out about a thousand tons per 
hole as well as you could take out 500 at the present rime, that is, if you 
operated throughout the year?--A. Operating throughout the year would be a 
different proposition; no doubt the industry would develop along a little different 
lines. Probably we would get larger companies, and they would go in for larger 
units, as is generally done, say 1,200 to 2,500 tons a day possibly. At the 
present time the market does hot warrant that. We might say the company 
we are wvrking for bas three mines, and we presume from 2,300 to 2,500 tons a 
day out of the three. I am positive it is cheaper fo produce those 2,500 tons 
out of the three than it would be out of one, because we bave had experience 
with 2,500 ton mines. 
Q. What I ara getting at is this; if the miners worked throughout the year 
they could, on account of having steady work, perhaps work at a little less wage 
when they could have steady work, and in that way reduce the cost of your 
out-put?--A. Yes. We find in negotiating our agreements with the men, 
that that is one of the things they are always arguing. The men say they can 
only work so many days, and they bave a family to keep, and everything 
like that, and that they cannot work for less money. That is the big argu- 
ment they bave. They show up their total earnings for the year. While men 
will go into the mines out thcre and earn from $14 to $15 in eight hours, still 
they hve not the opportunity in the domestic mines of earning that the year 
round, because they do not work. 
Q. If you had a demand for their labour the year round, do you think 
they would be willing and able to work for less money?--A. I think that is 
absolutely true. 
Q. It would mean that you could put your coal out for a little less money 
than at the present time?--A. We would not bave the overhead we bave at the 
present rime. I bave heard them say this, that they could do so. 
Mr. SnNcn: The point is, would they? 
Wwnss: The wages in the mines in Alberta will bave to corne down some 
day. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, if there is good work all the year round?A. To show you what 
we are paying out there today, in 1914 the class of labour that was paid $3.30 
for an eight-hour shift is to-day paid $7.50. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. It is all Union labour?--A. It is all Union labour. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. The wages in Alberta are higher than they are in any other part of 
Canada?--A. Yes. They are on the same basis as in the competitive field in 
the United States, where your bituminous coal cornes from to ç)ntario. 
Q. Are they affiliated with the mining Unions in the United States?---A. 
Yes, the United Mine Workers. 
Q. And you bave to pay exorbitant wages in Alberta for labour?--A. The 
wages we bave to pay are exorbitant. We signed an agreement at the end of 
harch for another year; it will not expire until the end of March, 1924. 
Q. Based upon the wages prevailing in the United States?--A. Yes, and 
they signed the same kind of agreement in the United States. 
[Mr. DI A, Macau]ay.] 
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By IIr. Garland: 
Q. Have you the scale of wages; have you any figures of that? 
By lIr. Warner: 
Q. In your opinion it would be better for the miners if they had work thc 
year round, and, as you bave mentioned, part of the price comes from the lack 
of steady employment, and you think they would be better off and more con- 
tented if they had a little lower wage and steady work?--A. Yes; their 
aggregate earnings would be higher. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Where miners are engaged the year round in the United States, are the 
wages lower than they are in Alberta?--A. The diftïculty in the United States 
is the lack of a car supply, whieh is a big factor in their idle rime in the United 
States. If you take the statistics of mining operations in the United States, 
vou will find a great lack of steady employment in the mines in the United 
tates as well. 
Q. Would that be due fo the shortage of the car supply?--A. Very often fo 
the car supply, and in ordinary rimes, when they produce more than they con- 
sume, there is an over-production. That vas not the case af the rime of the 
strike inthe United States. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. There is a statement going in, which you will describe. Tell us gener- 
ally what if is? A. This is a statement of wages paid fo miners and mine 
labourers in Alberta, fo contract miners, avcraging $9.57 per day. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Of eight hours?--A. I might explain that that eight hours does not mean 
eight hours work; it means eight hours until they return fo the surface again; 
they travel into the workings, eat their lunch and travel back in the company's 
rime. 
Q. Is that included in the eight hours that constitute a day's work? A. 
Yes, that is in the eight hours. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. You pay them for eating their lunch?--A. Yes. Here are the figures: 
Alberta 
Contract Miners ................ $9.57 per day 8 hrs. 

]Viachine ]Viiners .............. 
Hand Miners .................. 
Drivers .................... 
Labourers, Surface .............. 
Machinists .................. 
Carpenters .................... 
Blacksmiths ..., .............. 
The average cost of staple foods in Alberta, 
British Columbia, $11.39. 

8.02 " 
7.05 " 
7.21 " 
6.58 " 
8.14 " 
8.14 " 
8.14 " 
$10.26; :Nova Scotia, $10.65; 

The CI-IAIRMA:N: It is now six o'clock. We bave three other gentlemen 
here. 
Mr. GARLAND: Mr. McCullough is prepared to deal with the local output 
from the Drumheller fields, and can give any facts the Committee wants in 
connection with it. 
The CI-IAIRMAN: I think with the last witness he has covered the ground 
fairly well. 
[Mr. D. A. Macaulay.] 
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:Mr. SPENCE: We have heard from the representatives of Alberta, also from 
the province from which you corne. 
The CAmMA: Not yet. 
:Ml'. SPElXTCE: That is right, we have not. We have heard from the :Mari- 
rime Provinces and Alberta, but we have not heard anything from the traflïc 
people or the dealers. We have a number of real coal dealers, reputable citizens, 
and I am frank in telling you that I bave only paid $15.50 this past winter for 
good hard coal. While we have heard of $18 and $20, I am getting mine from 
a legitimate coal dealer for $15.50. 
The CAmMA: In Toronto? 
:Mr. SPETCE: Yes, sir, in Toronto. I think we should bring somebody from 
tbere at some future date, in order to get thcir views. 
Mr. LAIIERRE: Are you not afraid when you make that statement here that 
you will have fo pay $17 for your coal next winter? 
Mr. SPENCE: Not a bit. 
The Cm.T: We will have to decide upon two and perhaps three freight 
rate men. General Ross bas givcn us the naine of a dealer in Kingston. 
Mr. SPENCE: :My views are that I do not think it is the intention of the 
Comnittee to kill the old channel through which we bave done busincss. Mr. 
Cox can be subpoenaed; I do not know when he will be here. We should also 
try and get some information on freight rates af our next meeting, which I hope 
vill be on Tuesday. 
:Mr. LhIIERRE: There is the position at the lake ports, which it appear fo 
me requires investigation, that is, coal coming front the United States fo certain 
ports at preferential rates. It appears to me that that should be investigated. 
The CAmM: If :Mr. Church can give us some information about that 
before we call the freight rate men here, I think it would be well. 
:Mr. S]CE: We bave had men here who said there was nothing in that. 
The Fuel Controller of Quebec did not think there was anything in it. 
The CgnmA: If :Mr. Church corroboratcs the statcment he ruade, I 
tbink we should bave it. 
Mr. SI?ENCE: The Fuel Controller in Toronto said they could not charge 
more than $15.50, but other dealers got in who were not in the ring, and supplied 
coal at high_er prices. Of course we could not always get it; we had fo buy 
sort coal part of the rime, or some soft coal. I do not want fo antagonize the 
coal trade. 
The CJ:xm»h: Rcgarding the hour of our meeting, while I ara willing fo 
corne here at tcn o'clock, the mcmbers do hot get around until nbout eleven 
o'clock. Thc members who do the work get around af ton o'clock, but we have 
some correspondence that must be attended fo. Let us meet at eleven o'clock. 
I do not care at what hour we mcet in the afternoon. 
hIr. SPENCE: Just as you say, :Mr. Chairman. 
The C.«mM: No, if is for the Committee fo say. 
Mr. L.emaE: I agree with the Chairman. If gives us a little rime fo get 
through in the morning. 
Mr. Wh_Ee: I am agreeable to meet af eleven o'clock; if we are all here 
at elcvcn o'clock, we can get a lot of xvork done, but if we say eleven o'clock and 
conte here at hall past eleven, it will make a lot of difference. 
VrrEss: Sir. Spence suggested the dilïïculty that we had with the dealers 
in Winnipeg, 'hen we got in there first. They were old anthracite enthusiasts, 
and they did hot want to start any revolution in their business; they fought us 
[lk[r. D. A. MacuIay.] 
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for all they were worth, they plastered propaganda in the papers and had 
editorials written against this stuff that came from Alberta, saying that it 
wasn't any good. We expect the same thing in Ontario, from dealers who have 
been for years in the anthracite business, and naturally so. If I were in tbeir 
place, I would expect to fight to keep the old line of business, because nobody 
likes fo bave bis business broken into or uprooted in any way. 
Mr. SPENCE: If they can make some mney out of your coal, why shouldn't 
they do so? 
WTNESS: 'e came clown and had a meeting in the Premier's office, then 
went fo some other building, when Mr. C. A. Magrath was Chairman of the 
Fuel Board during the war. We had dealers from Winnipeg, who got on the 
train on the way down; we had a special car of our own. We had 25 men from 
Alberta, some got on at Winnipeg and some at Port Arthur. They had coal 
mining men from :Nova Scotia; it was a bad time in mining all over Canada; 
they wcre hot getting enough coal. The Governmcnt called us down fo find out 
what was the best thing to do; the one thing was, fo put an embargo on 
anthracite coal going west. A promincnt dealer in Winnipeg got up in the 
meeting, with 75 or 100 people there, and told the rcpresentatives of the Govern- 
ment that the people of Winnipcg could hot possibly lire through the cold 
weather out. thcre with anything but anthracite eoal, and just belote he con- 
cluded his spceeh he unrolled a piece of paper and took out a piece of coal that 
had been taken from the outcrop exposed to the sun and the cold for untold ages 
and said, " Hcre is thc stuff the people of Alberta are trying to offer the people 
of Winnipeg." I saw that man in Winnipeg when I was coming through, and 
he is the greatest Alberta booster in Winnipeg, the very man who ruade that 
speech in 1917 right in Ottawa. 
By the Chctirman: 
Q. That showed the effect of education?--A. Absolutely. 
By Mr. Wrner: 
Q. The coal has proved itself?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. We get opposition in all lines of business; you cannot get if all your own 
way, af least I never did.--A. We expect opposition. 
hIr. LAPIERRE: You should not be afraid of what will happen fo you in 
Toronto. 
Mr. SPEh-CE: The Star newspaper got two cars of this coal down there. 
WT'ESS: But if should be sbown in London, Hamilton and other places. 
If we can get the right freight rate, we are willing to spend some money to show 
them. The Dominion Government is collecting a royalty upon every ton of 
coal we produce in Alberta, and we would like to bave the Dominion Government 
spend a small proportion of that money in demonstrating this coal in Ontario, 
in co-operation with us. The more coal is mined in Alberta, the more money we 
will pay to the Dominion Government, as long as they hold the natural resources 
as they do to-day. 
:Mr. SPE]X'CE: I would like to see them able to get anthracite down to 
Toronto; of course as yet that is impossible. 
WITNESS: If yoU burn this coal one-quarter as long as you have burned 
anthracite, you will hot want fo burn anthracite any more. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am in hopes that the people of this country will corne to 
the conclusion that even if they are inconvenienced a little in burning Alberta 
ce, al, they will burn it. 
[Mr. D. A. Macaulay.] 
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Mr. WhRNEa: All those things will adjust themselves. 
The CArRMAN: We will adjourn now until Tuesday morning next at 
eleven o'clock. 
(The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 17, 1923, at 11 a.m.). 

I-IousE OF COMhIONS 
COMMITTEF. RoOM NO. 429, 
TUESDA'/, 17th April, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and liinerals met at 
Chairman, Mr. Carrolt, presiding. 
JOb-IN F. SOWAIDS, coal dealer af Kingston, called and 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Vhat is your name?--A. John F. Sowards. 
Q. You live at Kingston. What is your business?--A. Coal dealer. 
Q. You supply both domestic coal and steam coal?--A. Both kinds. 
Q. Where do you get your coal from?--A. ])o you mean what pot? 
Q. I mean what country, Canada or the United States?--A. All from the 
United States. 
The CmN: :Now, Gencral loss, you have some questions. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. There are two or three points that have been raised in connection with 
the coal business. For domestic coal your demand is altogether for anthracite? 
A. Yes, in our part of Ontario they don't care fo use anything else. 
Q. What is your opinion of the supply of anthracite from the United 
States? Is if lessening?--A. Yes, the past few years it has been pretty hard to 
get, particularly last year. If was the hardest year of all on account of the 
strike lasting so long. 
Q. And is the possible amount lessening? A. Well, I don't know that I 
could say as fo that. I believe from what I am told Ontario will bave a fair 
supply of anthracite for this coming year, if what they say on the American side 
is right, that is, that by the fall they will bave their car supply back. 
Q. What was the price of anthracite before the war? A. We sold for 88. 
Q. And what is the cause of the increase? A. Well, the war was the first 
cause on the American side. Then strikes and the advance in railroad rates. 
Q. The advance in railroad freight rates perhaps? Which is the greatest 
cause? Is it the increase in rates? A. I would say so, yes. 
Q. Is there anything in the point raised that there is a combination between 
the railroads and the coal dealers? A. That would be beyond me. I don't 
know what they do on the American side. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your question? 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. The point was raised the other day that there was a combination between 
the coal barons, as they said, and the railroads, which would tend to prevent the 
use of any other coal but the American coal. Do you know anything of i¢?-- 
A. I don't know of anything of that nature. 
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Q. That would be a secret, I supposeTA. What I mean fo convey to yolz 
is this, that there might be such things take place on the American side, but we 
have hot any knowledge of if in Ontario. 
Q. I-Iow is most of if brought over?A. If is brought to a lake port on 
the American side and then brought over by boat. I ara talking for Kingston, 
but I believe Toronto brings theirs mostly by rail. 
Q. Kingston gets it mostly by water?---A. Yes, if we can. 
By lhe Chairnmn: 
Q. Cheaper?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Is the cost of anthracite likely to go lower or highe.r?--A. I do not know, 
but it may go a little higher for this reason, that the anthracite miner has $5.50 
a day and the bituminous labour is $7.50. They have given notice that on 
August 1 they want $7.50 a day, and that may increase the priee of eoal. 
By Mr. Davis: 
Q. What constitutes a miner's day's work?A. Eight hours, they say. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Have you considcred the use of any other coal than the American coal? 
--A. No, we have tried substitutes for anthracite coal, and have always got 
into trouble because they would leave it on our hands. 
Q. What were the substitutes? A. Coke and soft coal. Of course they 
had to use it last winter. I was not home but I was told so. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is something that should be made a very careful note of--they had 
to use it last year?--A. Yes. 
Bg Mr. Ross: 
Q. They had to use coke?--A. I was not home, but they told me there was 
a lot of coke and soft coal used in Kingston. 
Q. But your reason for not using it is that the demand was not there for it? 
--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. How were the people satisfied with the coke as compared with the 
anthracite? 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you let General 1Ross go ahead with the witness first, and we can 
ask him questions afterwards. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. The reason I thought if wise to bring some of our dealers is that I want 
to know what were the obiections--why could we not get them to use the 
Western coal and the Eastern coal? 
WlwiEss: The greatest obiection I sec fo that in our neighbourhood is that 
our flues are hot ruade for soft coal they are ruade for anthracite. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Does that make a difference?--A. You ber it does. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. There is something in that?--A. No doubt about it. 

[Mr. ff. F. Sowards.l 
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Q. It was pointed out that if our furnaces were clean and our chimneys 
clean that we could use it?--A. Yes, if you doit twice or three rimes a week. 
lorcing your tire with soft coal you would have to clean it two or three times. 
Or you cou]d get along by burning a piece of zinc. That would clean out your 
furnace at once. But that costs money unless you can find some old batteries 
that are ruade out of zinc. 
Q. But there is no ob]ection on your part as dealers to using Western or 
Eastern coal in preference to American? A. It does not make any difference 
what coal we use as long as the people will buy it. 
Q. Your point is to sell coal, no matter what it is? A. Yes, I put in an 
advertisement thirty-two years ago, " Sowards keeps coal and coal keeps 
Sowards." 
Mr. loss: I ara through. 
The CI-IAIRMAN: :Now, Mr. Warner. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. He was speaking of coke being used instead of anthracite coal, and I 
was asking how they liked it in comparison with anthracite.--A. They would 
only take it in a great many cases when they could not get any anthracite, but 
I bave known of one or two people who liked the coke so well for use in their 
kitchen ranges that they are going to continue to use it. 
Q. How does the price compare?--A. Coke sold for $18 to $20 a ton, I 
believe, but I ara not certain. 
The CHAmAN: Then I advise you, my friend, if you are not certain, not to 
mention it. 
WITESS: I won't say, but I heard that was what it was this winter. I 
was away. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. It is $15.50 now in Toronto, coke. 
The C:I-IhIRMAN: That is what I understand. 
By Mr. Drmmond: 
Q. Are you aware of the fact that when an order was sent into the mines 
for coal it was neccssary for the person ordering to take three carloads of soft 
coal to get one of anthracite?--A. I never had that trouble. I do not know 
as to that. 
Q. You never had that?-A. No, we never had to take anything but what 
we wanted. 
Q. We have had that in Western Ontario for the last two winters.--A. I 
believe you have had a lot of trouble up thcre, but we have not had it. 
Q. Have you ever heard anything about a charge that bas been ruade th,t 
some of the dealers baving to get their coal that way bave side-tracked their 
supply of anthracite until they have disposed of their supply of soft coal?--A. 
:No, I have not had that trouble. 
By Mr. Garlad: 
Q. The witness referred a moment ago to supplies, and said if what was 
said on the American side was true there would be plenty of coal available for 
nexoE winter.--A. I base that on a talk I had in New York a few weeks ago 
with the head of the company we buy from, and he said as far as we were con- 
cerned he would be able to give us a full supply unless a strike happened again. 
Q. Do you place nuch reliance on reports of that kind?--A. I have always 
known most people to be truthful; they have acted that way with me. 
[Mr. J. F. Sowards.] 
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Q. You mentioned, shortly after, that you anticipated the possibility of a 
demand for increase in the wages of the miner in the anthracite field.A. I 
guess they might pay [t before they have trouble because itis coming off in 
August. 
Q. You have either a strike in the anthracite field or an increase in price? 
---A. You might not have an increased price for this reason, that every year 
they drop 50 cents a ton. Now they are at the peak; have been since the strike 
last year. 
Q. The witness won't argue that by increaing the labour cost you are 
going fo increase the price of the fuel.--A. Oh, no, I would not do that. 
Q. But in all probability the rates on anthracite will go up instead of 
down?--A. I don't believe if will go up, tobe honest with you. I don't think 
if will, although on the face of it it looks as if it should. 
Q. You mentioned that they work eight hours a day, would that be bank 
to bank?A. I ara not familiar with mining conditions. 
Q. You spoke about flues, in your district, not being good for sort coal, and 
that being one of the ob]ections to using Canadian coal?--A. Yes. 
Q. But we had evidence the other day--you werc not here and perhaps if 
is hardly fair--but we had evidence that our coal is not what you understand as 
soft coal. It does not deposit smut content on the flues, and your flues are the 
saine as we use in the Wcst, your ranges arc the saine, your stoves are the saine. 
If that is the case, you could use our coal, could you not?--A. I don't think I 
could answer that, I couldn't say whethcr you could until I saw it burnt. I know 
it is very awkward to burn American sort coal. 

By the CImirrnan: 
Q. You ruade a statement and )-ou are subieçt to cross examination on it? 
A. I don't know anything about Albcrta coal. I ruade it on _merican soft 
coal and will go as far as you like on that. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Were you one of the dealers that reported for a period to the old Board 
of Commerce? A. Yes. 
Q. And reported on anthracite coal?--A. Yes. 
Q. Were vou one of the dealers who previously--during the fall of 1916 
and early in Ï917 reported to the Cost of Living Commission?A. Probably, 
I would not say for sure. 
Q. You do not remember that? A. No. 
Q. Perhaps you will remember--do you remember my own report on the 
anthracite coal indust.ry in the spring of 1917?A. Yes. 
Q. Do you remember that report?A. Yes. 
Q. Have vou read it? A. I think I have. 
Q. Is it a" fair document, is it fairly expressive of the coal conditions o[ 
19177--_.. I would have fo refresh myself a little on it now; I remember you 
got a report. 
Q. Was your impression of if then as you read if fair or unfair? A. I 
think af that rime I thought it was fairly fair; I might criticize it a little here 
and there. 
Q. But on the whole a fair representation of the anthracite indust" in 
Canada?--A. I believe it was. 
Q. I will put a copy of that in. That report dealt with prices and cost, 
and it showed--and I ara not endeavouring to open up anything contentious-- 
it showed that the retail coal dealer at that rime was satisfied with what we 
"ill call a velvet profit around 50 cents a ton?--A. Yes. 
Q. Has that been your experience?--A. Yes. 
[Mr. J. F. Sowards.] 
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Q. Would you be pleased if you could clean up what we will call, techni- 
cally call, a velvet fifty cents a ton?--A. That would be quite satisfactory 
under the conditions that prevailed then and do now. 
Q. Do about the same conditions prevail now as prevailed in 19177 Think 
before vou answer, because the Committee may build something on that report 
of 1917 by way of comparison with 1923; so get the full purport of my question; 
what are the differences now prevailing in the anthracite coal industry from 
those which prevailed in 1917 from the standpoint of a retail coal dealer?--A. 
I would say probably the higher cost is the only difference, and the conditions 
that were made by the strike. 
Q. As you answered it before it struck me you were leaving something out 
of account; there is a change in the value of money, is there not, from what 
there was in 19167 Money is not worth as much now as it was in 1916 or 19177 
--A. I cannot recollect how if was then. 
Q. If there is a difference--?--A. That would make some difference, yes. 
Q. That would account somewhat for the difference in price?--A. Yes. 
Q. And that would affect every item you would be dealing with with 
respect fo cost and price both?--A. Yes. 
Q. If money is worth less now than it was in 1917 everything ought to be 
higher, every cost would run higher and every price would run higher?--A. 
Yes. 
Q. :Now, I want to know if you bave ever read anything about anthracite 
so as to qualify yourself to say anything about the introduction of anthracite 
on the market when anthracite was a new thing, when hard coal was a new 
thing--have you ever read anything about it?--A. Yes, that they could not 
burn if. 
Q. I did hot know that you would know; I bave iust struck you on it-- 
you bave read about it?--A. Yes. 
Q. As a marrer of history you believe in it, and you can cite it as a marrer 
of history and not testifying your own oath fo it?A. Yes. 
Q. As to anthracite by coal dealers and consumers alike when it was 
attempted fo introduce anthracite on the market in the United States?--A. Yes. 
The CHAmeAU: And Canada. 
:5'Ir. 10'Coo: Canada followed the United States. 
Q. As corollary to your own evidence as to the difiïculty of getting people 
to use bituminous now, tell the Committee what diflïcu!ty there was about the 
use of anthracite?--A. There was an agent of one company that started, and I 
think he said it was four years he was trying to get some people in :New York 
or some place to use this coal. There are a hundred stories about it but I think 
if took four or rive years before they got it going satisfactorily. 
Q. Did you read about the man who in Pennsylvania brought in several 
loads of this anthracite into the city of Pittsburgh and attempted fo get people 
to buy it or to burn it?--A. You have reference to where they set it on tire, and 
two days after he came back it was burn]ng? 
Q. :No, I mean as to whether he succeeded in getting them fo take it af all. 
My reading tells me that it was absolutely unsaleable and that they used it for 
ballast on railroads, used it for building roads; they could hot eve seil it?--A. 
I guess that is right; I think there is some story to that effect. 
Q. The diiîïculties that these gentlemen from Alberta are experiencing in 
getting people interested in their coal are by no means commensurate with the 
diiîïculty gentlemen experienced who first tried introducing anthracite coal?-- 
A. Yes. 
Q. There may be something in this coal of theirs after all?--A. Yes. 
[Mr. 3. F. Sowards.] 
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Q. And if may win out?--A. Yes; I ara not saying it could not be used; 
you can use anything. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. In your opinion is thcre any pre]udice against the soft coal by the people 
here in Ontario, against the burning of the soft coal?--A. I will answer for out 
own district, our own city; yes, for this reason, if a woman has a tire of soft 
coal in her kitchen and she has been burning anthracite all her life time and she 
had to use soft coal, she generally dirties up the kitchen pretty wcll every time 
she takes the lids off, the soot will corne right out and go to the ceiling. That is 
one objection the women have to it. 

By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. Is it a mattcr of education to overcome that diflîculty?--A. It may be. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Prejudice against the soft coal from Alberta, for instance, would be 
founded on the expericnce with the soft coal from Pennsylvania and the other 
side of the line?--A. Of course I bave never seen your Alberta coal. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you know if that is or is not true of the Alberta coal, the soot 
question?--A. :No. 
Q. It bas been stated that it is not?--A. I do hot know. 

By Mr. Warncr: 
Q. I was ]ust coming to that; I want to have the evidence of the witness 
there showing how this prejudice would originate against the soft coal, and it 
bas been stated, and I know it to be a fact that the Alberta coal does not bave 
that difficulty of the soot deposit, and you can turn a lid up after burning a full 
stove of this coal for any length of time you like and you will not black your 
finger on the under side of the lid, so that that objection would be altogether 
removed when you come to the Alberta coal, by their experience with it. 

By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Have you ever had any experience with Alberta coal at all?--A. :No., 
just seen it on cars as I went through the country. 
Q. You know nothing whatever about it?--A. Not a bit. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. You made the statement that if you lifted up the lid off a stove using 
soft coal that there would be a dirty soot, smoke, come from the stove; have 
you had experience of that yourself?--A. I have seen that myself. 
Q. :Not much experience?--A. :No, but I bave gone into kitchens where 
we have sold some. 
Q. That was American soft coal?--A. Yes. 
Q. And was unscreened coal, run of mine?--A. :No, that would be prepared 
size. 
Q. What do you mean by "prepared"?--A. We have three sizes of 
anthracite--chestnut, store and egg. 
Q. We are talking of soft soal?--A. Yes, but we bave three sizes, and 
when you ask them for prepared sort coal they make them the same sizes as 
they do anthracite. 
[Mr. J. F. Sowards.] 
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Q. Is if possible fo prepare soft coal in sizes as anthracte?--A. If bas 
bcen done this winter. 
Q. Is if possible fo do the saine with sort coal in proportion as fo sizes as 
if is with regard fo anthracite?--A. You can size if the saine, but you huve 
more waste. 
Q. As a marrer of fact in sizing small coal, is if not broken up into such 
small particlcs, very fine, that if is impossible fo size if fo make if the same 
dimensions, egg, and so on, as anthracite?--A. What would go through your 
screen you would put into screenings and use if for other purposes. 
Q. In handling woukl your sizes be broken up some?--A. Yes, a big waste. 
Q. More than anthracite?--A. Yes. 
Q. You say that the people in your district do not care fo use--I under- 
stood if to be western coal--was that your stutement?--A. :No, I would not 
say that, because we bave mver had any of if there. 
Q. You do not know, as you answered my friend Mr. Garland, anything 
as fo the qualifies of Alberta coal?--A. :No. 
Q. Never used it?--A. :No. 
Q. Never saw if used--A. No. 
Q. And when you talk about the soot from the kitchen stove you bave 
reference to an American sort coal?--A. Yes, American soft coal. 
Q. Did you ever use western sort coal, or did you ever see western soft coal 
used in  range?--A. :No. 
Q. Did you ever see eastern soft coal used in  range?--A. Yes, I think I 
saw some of if in Montrcal one rime, and if I ara not mistaken if was a stove 
that was ruade fo burn sort coal. 
Q. I ara coming to that question; do you say that there are two sorts of 
stores, kitchen ranges for example, one ruade specifically for the burning of 
hard coal and the other ruade spccifically for the burning of sort coal?--A. I 
couhl not say that; I know there are stores ruade for burning hard coal, and I 
bave heard about the others, and I think I saw one once, but I ara hot sure. 
Q. You are not quite certain on that point?--A. :No. 
By Mr. O'Conor: 
Q. Are the stoves built with a back damper, the hard coal stove?--A. Yes, 
they bave a .back damper. 
Q. How does any woman let the soot puff over the bouse if there is a back 
damper? If she purs up the back damper the soot cannot come out in front, or 
the smoke or the puff; you can take lids off the top of the store and put the 
back damper down and your tire will burn without anything coming up, with a 
roar--it must bave been very careless handling of u stove?--A. Probably not; 
after that stove had been burning two or three hours there might not bave been 
any draft through there. 
Q. That indicates a very strong disposition on your part fo be other than 
fuir; it is a strong thing for an Examiner to say fo the witness, but your sug- 
gestion is that within two hours the chimney using soft coul will possibly so 
choke as o be unable fo overcome the lifting of one of the doors or one of the 
covers from the stove; you certainly do not mean that, realizing u few minutes 
ago you took an oath---you do hot want fo suggest that the normal chimney 
will possibly choke after two hours use of bituminous coal?--A. I did hot say if 
would; but you started fo talk about the damper on the store, and how large 
is that damper? 
Q. I want you fo stick fo the point?--A. They are ruade for hard coal; they 
are only small dampers. 
Q. You suggest that within two hours--?--A. I said a couple of hours 
would probably block if up. 
[Mr. 5. F. Sowards.] 
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Q. Might block it up. Upon what do you base that theory?A. I stick fo 
it yet, that I have seen those stoves, the lid come off and the soot come up that 
way out of it. 
Q. That will be so if your damper is up, certainly will happen and nothing 
else can happen; but I am suggesting with the back damper down; and when 
I suggested it you suggested contrariwise that possibly within two hours the 
stove--- 
The CI-IAmMAI: A couple of hours. 
Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. A couple of hours that the back flue might be closed up by the soot, and 
your answer evidenced so strong a prejudice in yourself against bituminous coal 
that I felt it mv duty to ask you how far your experience goes and if you have 
seen anythin iike that happen?A. I tell you, yes. 
Q. You bave seen within a few hours the back damper of a stove blocked? 
--A. No, I did hot say that; I bave seen what I said to you. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. In other words you do hot know of your own knowlcdge of sort coal 
choking up the damper of a stove in which it was used with]n a couple of hours? 
--A. I don't think you should ask me that question. 
Q. You made a statement of your own knowledge, do you know that to be a 
fact?--A. I did hot tell vou that it would choke up t]ght, but I have seen the 
stove where you have on]y that space (indlcating about two inches deep) where 
the flame goes through and you bave only one of those little dampers that drop 
down. and it was coated very very heavy in there. 
Q. After two hours?--A. After a few hours. 
Q. What make of store was that?--A. A Happy Thought. 
Q. You still stick to your thcory that there are two kinds of stoves, one for 
burning soft coal and one for burning hard?--A. I will tell you why-- 
Q. I ara asking you that?A. I believe there are. 
Q. Do you know as a matter of tact that there are?--A. Yes. 
Mr. SoEol: I do. 
WIOEIESS: You do hot have them in our town, because we do not have 
them. 
Bg thc Chafrmen: 
Q. You do hot bave any stoves for the burning of sort coal at all?--A. No. 
Mr. Ross: I think this is going a little too far. I wanted to get people fo 
corne, and I brought what I thought was a dealer here to find if there was any 
objection as far as they were concerned or any prejudice, and hot to take and 
thump it right down the throat; I am dealing with a situation where we ha'e 
been using hard coal, and I want to get down to a solution. 
Mr. FOnnESTEI: Wc arc probing if. 
Mr. O'CollOl: The witness went off and-- 
Mr. Ross: I don't know what you have to do with it, but I think your 
question was a most objectionable one to a witness. 
The CII.IIMAI: I don't think it is objectionable. I have asked Mr. O'Con- 
nor, who gave evidence here the other day, to corne here and watch the proceed- 
ings. It is not costing the country anything, and I think he is doing a great 
favour to this Committee. 
Mr. SOlK: This witness never said the soft coal plugged up the flues in 
two hours and caused an explosion. 
6--8 [Mr. ff. iv. Sowards.l 
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The CH*IRMAI: Mr. O'Connor did not ask him to say anything of the kind 
and cause an explosion; if you eliminate "causing an explosion" I will say the 
witness said that. 
Mr. WtmNR: I might say that I think the answers to my questions to the 
witness solve this problem as far as that soot is concerned, because the coal we 
are talking about and trying to introduce does not have the soot quality. That 
was the coal that they got from the United States, the sort coal that came in 
therc that did have the soot; but the evidence bas been given by other witnesses, 
as well as my suggestion, that our coal does not have what they ob]ect fo in the 
sort coal that they bave been handling. 

By Mr. Carruthers: 
Q. How about lova Scotia coal? 

By the Chairman: 
Q. I was going into that question of flues being ruade for hard coal par- 
ticularly. I suppose your theory is that flues may be ruade smaller if they are 
to burn anthracite, domestic coal?---A. Yes. 
Q. And that as a necessity you must make them larger for the burning of 
soft coal? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. The witness a moment ago with his hands indicated the size of a back 
draft of a kitchen range.--A. Yes. 
Q. Something about that size, about 5½ or 6 inches wide by about 2½ inches 
high?A. Something like that. 
Q. I might inform the Committee that that is exactly the size of the back 
draft in the ranges we use in thc west. It is almost uniform in every range. 
We never clean our flues or ranges more than once a year. We clean them every 
fall, when the hot firing season cornes on. That is our experience with our 
Alberta coal. Do you know of any stoves that are made any different for your 
anthracite coal?--A. I am not familiar with all the makes but I happen to--. 
Q. ttave you seen any of the flues in the west?--A. 1o. The only place I 
have seen them for burning soft coal is in England. 
Q. It may be of some interest to say that since I came down here to Ottawa 
this year I have been doing most of the stoking and feeding of my own kitchen 
tire, and I shake it up in the morning and the drawpipe and everything is 
exactly the same as we use in the west. There is no difference at ail. 
Mr. O'CoNoR: ttow about the Old Country? 
Mr. GtmLAND (Bow River): I do not know about the Old Country. 
The WWESS: What kind of coal have you beeD using? 
]r. GARLAiD (Bow liver) : What you call soft coal. It is not a soft coal. 
It is not a bituminous coal or soot coal. It is clear burning, practically no soot, 
no smoke coal. 
The WWNESS: I said nothing about that. 
Q. I want this differentiation quite clear. You have left a slight confusion 
in the minds of the Committee, and there is a danger it might be left in the 
evidence. There is no comparison between these coals, lone whatever. 

By Mr. Stutchbury: 
Q. Is there now, any objection, so far as you are concerned, for the Alberta 
coal men to get their coal into Ontario? There is no objection to your dealers 
handling it? A. lot a particle. 
[Mr. ,. F. Sowards.] 
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Q. They would be pleased to handle it? A. Yes, if we could get the 
people fo take if. We would far rather leave the money in Canada. 
Q. lXIight I make a remark here. The witness will know this, and it throws 
a good deal of light on the attitude of the dealers. Last week in Toronto there 
was a convention of fuel dealers, and our engineer who happêned fo be there, 
was kindly invited to give a talk. The next day a resolution was passed by 
the Ontario "dealers memorializing the Government for a better freight rate on 
Alberta coal fo Ontario points. I think this Committee ought fo know that 
therê is apparently no real conflict of interests betwêen the dealêrs and Alberta. 
We appreciate very much that there was that kind of feeling.A, lklight I ask 
what that costs delivered to Toronto? 
Q. It is prohibitive now. The freight rate would be $12.70. 
The WlWNESS: What is the coal worth up there? 
Mr. STUTCHBURY: That would be the sizc you would use--it would run 
about $3.25 af the mine. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I might make this statement, following up what our member for Bow 
River said in regard fo the variety of stoves. We do not pay any attention 
to the kind of stoves we are getting in our country. Any stove we get can 
burn our coal. We have no trouble in that way, and I have a McClary 
range in my house, that I put there in 1912. We have never cleaned the flue 
or the pipes above thê top of thê stove. We have never cleaned them in all 
of that time, and burn coal from all the different mines that are handy 
fo us there, so the difiïculty that our witness has cited there with the other 
coal cannot possibly be a difficulty here, because we have never cleaned that 
flue. We ha:ce never cleaned the pipe even above the top of the oven in that 
stove in that rime, since 1912. If is a hlcClary stove and I know they use 
a lot of them in this part of the country. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. When you were quoting the price of coke  few minutes ago, did you 
deal in coke lait winter?--A. Yes. I handled a few carloads only. 
Q. You are not prepared to say now that the price was as you quoted, 
$18.00? A. I asked them the other day. They sMd they sold if af $18.00. 
The coke that was sold at $20.00 was bought at high prices. 
Q. It was American coke?--A. I would imagine so. 

Bg the Ct, airman: 
Q. What was the prevailing price of anthracite last winter?A. $16.50. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. What is your opinion in regard to controlling the price of coal? Has 
if anything t,o do with supply? The fuel controller sers the price.--A. He sets 
thc pric, yes. tte bases if on the price charged af the mines by the big coal 
corapanies, not by the independent fellow. I think the way he arrived at 
our price was, he based if af $8.50 af the mines. $16.50 is a fair price, but 
there has been coal sold at $20.00. There is coal bought at $13.00 af the 
mines 
Q. What do vou mean by the independcnt dealer?--A. That is some little 
fellow who, when" the price gets good, he starts a littlc mine on his own farm, 
and thc big independent fellow is the fellow that starts a little breaker of 
his own and sells coal and gets the high price. Then there are some large 
6---8 [Mr. J. F. Sowards.l 
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independent companics. I believe there are one or two big companies that 
produce a lot. They call them independent, and the Government allows them 
to charge a higher price than the rcgular line fellows, that is, the American 
Government. 
Q. That does not look fair?--A. No, but it has happened. 

By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Do I understand the witness fo say the American Government controls 
the selling price af the mines?---A. The Inter-State Commerce law I think 
allowed the independent fo charge 75 cents more than the straight line fellow. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. I suggested fo the General I should put a couple of questions fo you fo 
elarify this. The large anthracite coal dealers of the United States are re- 
ferred fo in the tr.ade as the "trust"?--A. Yes. 
Q. You do not mean by that that there is a trust, fo separate them from cer- 
tain other people? As a matter of fact there is supposed to be rather a line of 
,connection between the large coal operators, and you refer fo those who 
producc the great bulk, about $5 per cent of thc anthracite, as the "trust'? Out- 
side of thosc wl:o produce about 85 per cent there are a number of small 
dealers who produce ahout 1.5 per cent, but you are referring fo the indepcndents. 
There are quite a number of these independents?---A. Yes. 
Q. And they are localizcd by representatives in New York? A. Yes. 
Q. The trust is rather localized in Pittsburgh and thereabouts?--A. Phila- 
delphia, is if not? 
Q. Philadclphia. Now, as a marrer of fact, fo which of these classes do 
vou customarily compulsorily pay the highest price, to the trust or fo the 
independentï A. To the independent. 
îhe Cr.n._: They are the trusts. 

By Mr. O'Co'anor: 
Q. If is the reverse order. What is the practice of the independents. Do 
they or do they not sell in periods of plenty?---A. Yes, they do. Not them ail, 
the large independents. 
Q. The system of the independent, so-called, is fo accumulate coal awaiting 
the period of scarcity?A. I suppose it is. 
Q. You find the independents have coal when the trust have not got it? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Then the independents control what is commonly called the "spot 
grade," that is fo say, when there is a scarcity of coal if bas fo be had regard- 
less of the fixed price, you will find that coal in the possession of the independent? 
A. They can gencrally give you a few cars. 
Q. Indicating that they amass if awaiting a period of scarcity?---A. Yes. 
Q. Your experience over a period of years is that customari}y the indc- 
pendents are always able to secure a higher price than the normal?--A. Yes. 
Q. Now the trust, so-callcd, must bave a sort of a loose arrangement, because 
unanimously in April customarily they droppcd the price in the last couple of 
years, 50 cents a ton in April? A. The 1st of April. 
Q. And then advance if 10 cents a month for the succeeding rive months 
until it reaches the normal again?--A. Yes. 
Q. That has been the unanimous custom of the so-called trust covering a 
period of years? A. Yes. 
Q. On the whole then, you ct decided and better treatment from the tru.t 
than from the indepcndents. Do tho.e independents--I ara going fo use a 
[lr. J. Y. Sowardsfl 
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strong word--gouge you when they tan? Do they make you pay the high priees 
when they ean?---A. Well, you do not buy from them exeept when you cannot 
help yourself. 
Q. When they ean?--A. You have to huy from thc independent every 
little while. During the last tvo or three years we bave had to pay 50 per cent 
of the fiat price of coal, and we call it a 50 per cent independent, in order to 
gct a decent supply. 
Q. Customarily paying the independent higher prices? I ara trying to 
work it out as to how it happcns. You customarily have to pay the indepen- 
dent higher prices?--A. Yes. 
Q. Of late you have had to buy a great deal from the independcnts?---A. A 
great deal. The same company that would scll you certain priced coal would 
sell you the independent anti ship it as indepcndent. 
Q. These are jobbers and they buy from the othcrs?--A. I do hot know 
where they gct it, but they know enough to charge 75 cents more anyway. 
Q. Wlll .vou an.wer me another question. I think that discloses it from 
the dealer's standpoint, as far as anthracite is concerned, as to why they bave 
to pay more for it some tilnes than others. Is there something like that con- 
dition in the bituminous ficld, something like that condition of buccaneering 
and holding you up every little while?--A. The price changes so often; there 
are so nmny diffcrent qualities that you can get soft coal at, any price and all 
prices. 
Q. I consider this a most important question which I forgot. You some- 
rimes buy bitunfinous coal at ridiculously low prices.--A. You can buy lump 
oal at $2.25 now. 
Q. You buy it sometimes at $1.50?---A. Not for some years. 
Q. In 1922?--A. For a day or two it did corne down. 
Q. $1.50, $1.55, $1.60?--A. It only lasted a few days. 
Q. After a few months it had shot up to what?A. $5, $6 and $7. 
Q. The saine coal?--A. Yes. 
Q. And that accounts to a certain extent for the trcmendous variation in 
charge that you bave to nmke to the consumer. These are fair questions to 
you.--A. It does not make any difference to us what we pay for it. 
Q. You are satisfied with your little 50 cents, if you will get it?A. That 
is all we want. 

Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Were Canadian dealers eharged more for American eoal than the" 
American dealers, cutting out freight rates?--A. No, they did not charge any 
more. For instance, take the two places across the lake. I think coal was e. 
dollar a ton cheaper on the other side than it was.in our town. We paid a. 
dollar a ton more freight. Ogdensburg was, I think, $1.50 cheaper. 
The C:.«m«: Any other questions? 

By Mr. Ross: 
Q. If would look to me as if controlling of price ties up the supply very 
often.--A. Yes. I think it was a mistake in the province of Ontario to bave 
them set a price, because people could not get coal. If you had to sell coal af 
$16.50, and you had to pay $13 from some independent fellow, you were not 
going to lose three or four dollars by bringing coal to our town. That is just 
what happened. I think the price is still on, and if you could sell it for ten 
dollars, you could not sell it for less than sixteen. Is that right? 
Mr. O'Cooa: I don't know whether the price set was a maximum or a 
minimum. 
[Mr. J. F. Sowards.] 
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WITNESS: I know two or three dealers that could bave got in  lot of coal 
last winter but would hot get if with the fixed price. 
The CHAIAN: That is important. The scarcity of coal was due fo the 
fact-- 
Mr. O'CoNNoa: To some extent-- 
The CHAm.tA: Perhaps that is the better way of putting it, to some 
extent, to the fact that the rate was controlled.--A. Yes. We could not charge 
more than $16.50. ttather we could charge more this way, if Mr. Ellis was told 
that we paid more than $8.50 at the mines and we showed him that. One 
dealer would bave in coal at $8.50, and you go and pay $11, $12 and $13, you 
eould hot sell it at any price as long as coal was selling at $16.50. If thcy kn,w 
it was going to be a long hard winter some might bave taken a chance and 
brought it in and when others were sold out could have got their own price for 
it. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Profit fixing instead of price fixing would bave opcrated a little better 
but still unsatisfactorily?--A. Yes, that would be all right. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. All the witness's reckoning is on a cash basis ail the way through?-- 
A. Yes. 
Q. In buying and selling?--A. Yes, we don't sell a ton of coal to anybody 
unless thev have got the money. We quit that some four or rive years ago. 
We had $7,000 on the books, and I guess it is still there, most of it, and so we 
went in for cash. 
Q. In a good many businesses there is some difference between cash and 
rime prices? A. I don't see why there should be, when you pay cash. 
The CAmM.a: We thank you for your evidence. 
Wwss: If there is anything else I should be only too pleased to give 
it to you. 
The C]IAIRMh': I bave just shown to Mr. Sowards a certificate of charac. 
ter given to Alberta coat from C. M. Hawes of the Burton McLean Company 
of Winnipeg, and I would like to incorporate this in the minutes. The witness 
says he sees a difference now, that is, advertising does a whole lot. 
The SECRETARY read the following statement: 
"The following certificate as to the value of Alberta domestic coal 
as compared with Pennsylvania anthracite was recently received by 
Howard Stutchbury, Provincial Coal Commissioner, from C. M. Hawes 
of the Burton McLean Company, Winnipeg: 
"I was a confirmed American hard coal user, but American hard 
coal and slate at a little better tlan $20 a ton started me to do some 
thinking. The result was that I gave Alberta a trial and then got the 
shock of my lire. Listen to this: I used fo buy about 11 tons of American 
hard coal each year. This I shovelled into the furnace, getting a return 
of about thirteen tons of ashes and two tons of unburned coal which 
I could bave sifted out if I wanted. But a man can't sift ashes and 
retain his self-respect. Sometimes the house was warm and sometimes we 
were not so lucky. Hard coal is very temperamental stuff, but we could 
nearly always get lots of heat if we waited rive or six hours and had 
luck. 
"Now I burn Alberta coal, about twelve to fourteen tons a year. 
I bave, I would say, about a third of the ash I had with hard coal. If 
|Mr. J. F. Sowarda  
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the furnaee is properly tended we get heat, lots of it, and get if instantly 
any time we want if, without fuss and without prayer. I am not putting 
if too strongly when I say I would sooner pay twenty dollars a ton for 
good Alberta eoal than I would for the same amount of Ameriean anthra- 
eite." 
The CHAIRMAN: I suppose he is not a propagandist for your business and 
the West. 
Mr. SwvwCBtav: :No, that was in reply to a circular sent out by the 
Board of Trade and there were hundreds of letters of that kind, but 
p.rticularly well written, that was why I used it. 
FoIrESTEI: ]Hr. Stork here says he bas used if in preference fo anthra- 

Mr. STORK: I might say a word or two before the next witness goes on. 
In the matter of introducing Albevta coal into Ontario there are sevcral factors 
that should be taken into consideration. I think you will find this, that in the 
Province of Ontario if bas been the common practice to attach the stove to the 
chimney by the longest possible route. That is, they will run the smoke pipe 
all around the bouse in order fo extract all the heat possible. That I think is 
a common practice and I think the size of the stove pipe also has a lot to do 
with the burning of the coal. 
The CH.IRIA: Would that not be in the country more than in the 
cities? 
Mr. STORK: No, in the cities. 
Mr. FoRRESTER: In the country, too. 
Mr. SZOK: They bave two sizes of stove pipe on the stove. You can 
use either a six inch or a seven inch stove pipe and I think that for soft coal 
a 7-inch pipe is preferable. You will find on all stoves, especially cooking 
stoves, the collar calls for 7-inch and if is quite a common practice to put a 
taper pipe and reduce the size from 7 to 6 and convey the 6-inch all around 
the house to the ehimney. In British Columbia we use on our cooking stove a 
7-inch stove pipe and we bave the stove fairly close to the chimney, with four 
or rive lengths of store pipe. In burning sort coal you get the best results from 
that. I have uscd, for the last twenty-five years, nothing but sort coal in 
Alberta and British Columbia, and I can say, practically without any pre]udice 
in the marrer, that if I had fo choose between buying a ton of hard coal and a 
tov_ of soft coal at the same price, I would prefer the soft coal. 
The CH-X-IRMAN: Can you give us vour reasons for if? 
Mr. STORK: There is more heat to it, it burns better, and you get much 
quicker results. In Ontario here, I think the people bave automatically got into 
the habit of using hard coal because they belicve that it holds the tire all night 
in the store. We can accomplish the same results with Alberta coal. I have 
no difiïculty in keeping a tire all night in my store, but in Ontario here people 
]ust acquired the habit and I think that in the use of Alberta coal or soft coal, 
it is largely a matter of pre]udice. Personally, I would have been glad to have 
seen the Amcricans put an embargo on coal recently as was somewhat an- 
ticipated. It might possibly bave caused some inconveniences in the East in 
regard to the shortage of coal but, in the long run, in the development of the coal 
business and the welfare of the people as a whole in keeping the money at 
home, if would have been a mighty good idea if the Americans had put an 
embargo on coal, and we would bave used our own coal mines af home. 
The CHAIRMAN: Absolutely. 
[Mr. $. F. Sowards.] 
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Mr. ROSS: The hard coal must last longer in the Old Country and through 
France, where we were. The stove was always put right up against the wall. 
They use the tire only a short time. We keep our stoves away trom it and run 
right across the room. 
The CHAmeAu: The climate is hot so severe. 
Mr. Ross: :Not so severe but there must be something fo it. 
Mr. STORK: I bave often thought that the stove-makers in Canada don't 
follow up their stove business from a scientific standpoint. You have noticed 
in many bouses in the East, especially in Ontario, where you have a leaky 
chimney. You will see chimneys leaking all down through the house, you 
see on the outside of the chimney what we call condensed smoke. That is 
due to the fact that the stove is so far away from the chimney that there is 
hot sufficient heat in the fuel to carry the heated smoke to the top of the 
chimney. Whenever smoke becomes cool it will condense and it is due largely 
to the desire to exoEract the last unit of heat ïrom the fuel that they attach 
to these stoves the long circuitous stretches of pipe. Combustion is better 
where you place the stove close enough to the chimney so that there is heat 
to the top of the chimney. A lot of our combustion and store troubles, fuel 
troubles, and problems would, I think, be obviated if some person would 
take up the question of combustion and would issue a treatise on that, or if 
stove salesmen would undertake to educate the people who are starting in to 
use stoves. I think at this particular rime, when we are embarking on a 
programme of endeavouring fo educate the public to use what is practically 
a new brand of coal, that tbe question of combustion, the question of heating 
apparatus, should be thoroughly explained so that this test will not fall down 
The CHAm: I was going to suggest to you, General Ross, with regard 
to the marrer of stoves and ranges in the Old Country, that tbey are not so 
much used for heat as they are for cooking. 
Mr. Ross: Sharp heat. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. I ara in accord with all that Mr. Stork bas said, excepting that there 
may be an impression left that there is a difference between 6-inch and 7-inch 
pipe in the burning of our Western coal. 
The CI-IhIRMhN: I do hot think you want fo leave that impression. 
Mr. GARLAND: I don't think so. I-Ie said soft coal. I use a 6-iffch stove 
pipe. 
W. E. ChSIPBELL, Chief Traffic Officer of the Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion, was then called and sworn. 
The CHhmA: IS Colonel Arthurs here? 
Mr. FORRESTER: :No, he is at the caucus. 
The CHhmM: I ara glad to see General Ross is not there--has he 
left the Tory Party? 
To the WESS: What is your business?--A. I ara Chief Traflîc Officer 
for the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
Q. How long have you been in the employ of the Railway Commission?-- 
A. About a year. 
Q. Tbis perbaps will be the most important witness we bave because I 
tbink we bave corne to the conclusion that freight rates are at the bottom 
of the Canadian fuel supply for Canadian purp0ses. How long have you been 
in the employ of the Commission?--A. About a year. 
[Mr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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Q. And before that time?--A. I have been in railway serviee in eonneetion 
with the traffie department for twenty-five years. 
Q. And in that eonneetion was your principal business the marrer of 
rateS?lA. Yes, sir. 
The CI-IAIIMA»I: I had in mind that Colonel ArLhurs had ruade a speeial 
study of this freight rate business, and I was going to suggest that as Colonel 
Arthurs eannot get here this afternoon that we should adourn until 9,30, in 
order to give him the lead on this subjeet, unless there is some other gentle- 
man who would wish to take up this marrer and ask the witness certain 
questions. 
WIT»IESS: I would like fo make a statement in order that there may be no 
miseoneeption as to the eharaeter of the information I ean give this Committee. 
I would like fo suggest we are ready fo furnish any information as fo faets 
that we have available, rates or anything pertaining fo the movement of traffie 
that eomes under the jurisdietion of the Board, but, with ail the numerous 
tariffs and rates from various points thaL there are, it is almoçt out of the 
question fo eome here saddled with the information that might be asked for 
from one quarter or another, lof course I don't know ju.t exaetly the nature of 
the information you want, but it might be that if we knew what you wanted, 
and prepared that in the way of a sttement, it would be just as satisfaetory 
as an.-," other procedure. 
Mr. WARNER: I think your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, is good, if Colonel 
Arthurs bas been thinking along this line and has some particular questions. 
He lires at this end. We have talked a good deal from the other end and 
Colonel Arthurs lives down here in 0ntario, and I think it would be a good 
suggestion if he should be here and put his questions. That would not, how- 
ever, interfere with the witness giving a statement, but at the same time if 
he gives a statement it would be better for Colonel Arthurs to hear that 
statement, and let him question the witness this afternoon. 
By hlr. GARLAND: I bave every desire that Colonel Arthurs should secure 
all the evidence possible. :No doubt he can get a typewritten copy of the state- 
ment, but I would suggest that we go ahead for a time. Some of us have gone 
to a little trouble in preparing a statement which we wouhl like to put to the 
witness and get him to answer. 
The C.,mMAN: I am in your hands. 
Mr. GARLA<D: Well then, that being so, we have here prepared a statement 
showing the total cost of a trainload of coal over sixteen divisions from any aver- 
age point of Alberta to Toronto. This statement is estimated, I may say, by an 
experienced railroad freight man who bas been connected with one of our largest 
systems for a number of years. :For obvious reasons he prefers that his naine 

be not given unless it is absolutely necessary. He estimates: 
16 engineers af $12 .................... $ 
16 firemen at $8 ...................... 
16 conductors at $8 .................... 
32 crew at $6 ........................ 
Add fifteen per cent for delays ............ 
100 per cent for despatching and supervision .. 
50 section men at $3 per day each division divided 
between fifteen trains, $10 per train, 16 divi- 
sions .......................... 
16 inspectors at $5 .................... 
100 per cent for supervision .............. 
16 engine despatchers at $5 .............. 

192 00 
128 00 
128 00 
192 00 
96 00 
736 00 

160 00 
80 00 
240 00 
80 00 
[Mr. W. E. Cambell.] 
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192 tons of coal af $7 per ton ............ 1,344 00 
384,000 gallons of water af 15c per M ......... 58 00 
Repairs to cars ...................... 500 00 
General repairs to locomotives af $10,000 per 100,- 
000 miles, 2,200 mlles ................ 220 00 
Running repairs .................... 220 00 
Train supplies ...................... 200 00 

Total ...................... 4,574 00 
Add 50 per cent for general supervision ...... 2,287 00 
Allowance of 60 per cent for returning empties .. 4,116 00 

Total ...................... 10,977 00 

Approximately $4.62 per ton. 
Af the rate of $6.00 per ton the railway Company would receive $14,250.00 
per train. 
I would like the Committee fo take notice that many of these items give you 
a total cost of one train and yet that cost could be carried for many trains with- 
out any increase. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you asking the witness a question? 
Mr. GARLAND: Yes, I am going to hand him this statement and ask him if if 
is a fair estimate of the approximate charges going to make up the cost of oper- 
ating a train of 50 cars each having a capacity of 47½- tons or 2,375 tons? 
WITNESS: Your question is one I am totally unable to answer for the reason 
that the question of movement of coal from Albertu to Ontario is new; I never 
heard of it moving or contemplating moving it until recently, and before I could 
express an opinion or the Board could it would be necessary that the znatter be 
submitted to the Board and they call upon the railways and the shippers to 
appear before them, and bave a regular investigation in conncction with it. I 
could not express a word as regards this statement, sir. If lS really the railways 
that primarily can tell you what they can haul coal for; and I might say that 
under the provisions of the Railwuv Act, and speaking in the large, the railway 
initiates ordinarily rates and the ]oard largely adjudicates upon questions re- 
lating to those rates. If there was an investigation or a complaint or something 
dealing with the rates-- 
By the CHAmMA: Do you think the Board of Railway Commissioners 
would deal with that question in detail if this Comlnittee undertook to submit 
it to them?--A. I think it would be first up fo the railways fo tell the committee 
what they would make in the way of rates. 
Q. Has not any individaul the right to show a grievance before the Board 
of Railway Commissioners?--A. Yes; there could be a complaint to the Board 
against the rate that is now in effect. 
Q. Suppose this committee made a complaint to the Board and said there 
was a grievance against the rates on western coal into this country, do you think 
that they would deal with it as a question of rates?---A. I think the Board would 
deal with any complaint; ][ think it would be compelled to deal with any com- 
plaint lodged in accordance with its rules. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. You have to act upon the basis of cost. If you went fo the Railway 
Commission the Commission would not compel a raihvay companv to carry for 
]ess than it is costing?--A. :No; the railway would have to deal with the matter 
however on the fundamental rate making principles as long rccognized by i. 
Q. And the initial of that is cost?--A. Yes. 
[Mr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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Vr. GARLAND: I wish to make one remark before any questions ar asked: 
no provision, you will find, is made here for intêrest on capital expense; .speci- 
fically, for the reason that whether you are using your road or hot you bave 
fo keep it up, and if during the summer months your whole line was idle you 
would still bave that overhead and that interest to pay; possibly the wear and 
tear on the road would not be so great; but we show you here where the rail- 
ways can make a profit of over fourteen thousand dollars per train load, tht 
is not taking into consideration interest on capital investment. 
Mr. IORRESTER: Why do you add 50 per cent for supervision? 
Vr. GARLAND: The whole statement was prepared in the most iiberal 
fashion to be quite sure we were within our figures. 
VIr. IORRESTER: IS not that superfluous? 
Mr. GARLAND: The Commission may rule it to be; I hope it will; but we 
wanted in making this statement fo make it very liberally, so that we would 
know we would be on the outside anyhow. 
DRUMMOID: Are those figures compiled on the basis that has been 

given? 
Mr. 
others. 
]VIr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

GARLAND" These are figures prepared by an expert and checked by 

DRUMMOND: A railroad man? 
GARLAND: A railroad man for sixteen years. 
DRUMMOND: Employed in the railroad service? 
GARLAND: tte was employed; he is not now. 
The CHAIRMAN: What would you think of the suggestion that this com- 
mittee frame some sort of resolution as a grievance to the Board of ,Railway 
Commissioners, submit this memorandum we have here, and suggest to them 
they investigate the whole business. Our grievance would be against the rates 
af present between the mines of Alberta and Toronto, or any point in Central 
Canada. 

An Honourable Mcmber: 
Q. Is there any rate for Alberta eoal to Toronto? 
The CHAmM.: I understood from hlr. Garland it cost $12.50 a ton. 
Mr. GAPJA'D: To Ottawa it is over 814; to Toronto it was estimated at 
$12.50 a ton I think. 
Mr. Kox: Vould not this same argument apply to any other eommodity 
that was handled by the railways? 
The CHnmMn: Absolutely. 
Q. You put this memorandum in the hands of the witness, and he says 
he does not eare to deal with if. 
The WESS: I could not deal with it; it would be up fo the railway to 
analyze that and verify it or otherwise. 
The CHtaMn: And it would be up to this government for example, to 
appoint eounsel and go before the Railway Commission, and as this is a nationai 
question I think they should do it and have an argument af an early date. 
Mr. W.«NE: The Senate Committee I understand have requested Sir 
Henry Thornton--I don't know whether they have the C. P. R.--to say what 
they tan haul coal for, what they are willing to undertake t haul coal for from 
Alberta, and this is hardly in the shape of a grievance yet. ,t is not far enough 
[Mr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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along for that. I think it would be up to this committee to ask the railways 
first to make a statement what they could do, rather than for us to file a 
grievance with the Railway Commission; that is the way it looks to me. 
The CHAmMA: Are there any questions as fo facts which you would like 
to ask this witness? He does not care fo give opinions, and I do not blame him, 
because he is in the service of the Railway Commission, which is a court. 
Q. Do you know anything about the freight rates on coal for example, 
from Drumheller mines in Alberta to Toronto?-A. I have the tariff here with 
the rates, and I could ]ust quote the rates as a marrer of record. These rates 
were published recently. Ottawa and Toronto, the saine to both points. 
From Evansburg, Alberta, 65 cents per 100 pounds. 
From Foothills, Alberta, 66 cents per 100 pounds. 
From Harlech, Alberta, 67½ cents per 100 pounds. 
From hIountain Park, 66 cents per 100 pounds. 
From Rosedale, 63½ cents per 100 pounds. 
From Saunders, 67 cents per 100 pounds. 
From Sterco, 66 cents per 100 pounds. 
From Wayne, 63½ cents per 100 pounds. 
From Drumheller, 63½ cents per 100 pounds. 
These are the only rates I ever saw published. 
Q. And that refers to both the 'ational Pailways and the C. P. 
A. The C. P. R. do not originate coal at all these points, but where they do they 
are the saine. 
Q. Have you any schedule of rates from the Maritime provinces, either 
the lIinto hlines or the coal mines of Cape Breton to Toronto by rail?--A. There 
are no special rates published; that is coal is usually moved under what is 
known as a commodity rate, and the movement of coal from the :Nova Scotia 
mines bas not been normally beyond hIontreal and Ottawa; the result is there 
is no commodity coal rate to-day published from the :Nova Scotia mines fo 
Toronto. 
Q. Would you give us the Montreal rate and the Ottawa rate?--A. From 
Springhill Junction to Montreal it is $3.60 per net ton. 
Q. That is 2,000 pounds?--A. Yes. From Sydney hIines to Montreal $4.50 
per net ton. From Stellarton fo Montreal $3.90. Those are typical shipping 
points. 
Q. Have you Sydney?--A. Just the same as Sydney hIines. 
Q. It is the same from Sydney Mines?--A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know anything of the water transportation from Sydney to 
Montreal?--A. :No, sir. 
Q. Do you know anything about a special rate that was granted from 
hIinto hlines to Ottawa--the Minto hIines is up in :New Brunswick--by the 
C. P. R.?--A. There was a commodity rate published from Minto fo Ottawa. 
I could not for the moment give you the rate. 
Q. Will you get us that information?--A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. Have you not got a commodity rate from hIontreal to Toronto?--A. Thëre 
is a mileage rate from Montreal fo Toronto. 
Q. Could you give us that? A. I bave not that here. I could get it. 
Q. That added to the $4.60 would give us the rate?A. It would give you 
he rate; but if there was a movement fo Toronto under rate making principles-- 
Q. You could give us the rate now?--A. Yes, but I imagine that would 
hot necessarily be the rate that would be published if the traffic was moving. 
Q. If will give us a basis to work on anyway. 
The CHAmMh: Yes. 
[Mr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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By Mr. Garland: 
Q. What is it from Lethbridge to Toronto? A. I don't think they have 
published any from Lethbridge. 
Q. Is that a C. P. R. point?A. Yes. 
Q. Entirely C. P. R.?--A. Yes. 
Q. The C. P. R. have hot published a rate?--A. I do hot think so. 
Q. Can you tell why?--A. No, I would not be able to tell why. 

By llfr. Shaw: 
Q. I suppose no traflïc moving?--A. I would say offhand that Lethbridge 
and Drumheller are usually on the saine basis and going into the realm of 
speculation I imagine if there was a movement from I.ethbridge to Toronto it 
would probably be on the saine basis as from Drumheller; the rates from those 
two points to Winnipeg are the saine. 
The CI-AmMAT: I-Iave you any questions to ask, Mr. Stutchbury? 
:Mr. STVTCHBt'm-: So far, there is no eomplaint on the part of either 
the Alberta Government or thc Alberta operators as to rates. A request 
has gone in from the Albcrta Govcrnment for a rate, and I frankly would hot 
be inclined, so far as I ara concerued, to go to the Railway Commission until 
the lRailway Company have given us their reply on the marrer. 
:Mr. GAATD: I do not know that I like to sec that statement go out 
in that exact form, that thcre is no complaint yet; itis simply a case of we 
do not know whether there will be or not. 
The CttAIRMAN: I think the public will understand what Mr. Stutch- 
bu means by that. 
Mr. STUWCHBUY: We do not know. 
Mr. WAER: We do not know what their answer will be yet. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. I-Iave you gone into the possibilities of a cheaper rate from the coal 
mines both east and west into central Canada? A. No sir. 
Q. Could you give us the naine of a witness attached to your commission 
who has made a study of this marrer? A. I am not aware that the Board 
have studied it, because it is hot a question that has corne before them. 
Q. You just take up questions which corne before you and investigate 
them? A. Speaking in the large, yes. 
Q. I-Iave you any suggestions to make as to a competent witness either in 
the employ of the C. P. R. or the Canadian National Railways who could 
enlighten the committee along freight rates and the possibilities of lower 
rates? A. Based on the newspaper reports that Sir Henry Thornton, and 
I suppose the C. P. R. are considering the question of rates from Alberta 
to Ontario, I think it only natural to infer that their traflïc officials have been 
giving close study to the question within the last two or three weeks; and of 
course as far as the C. P. R. is concerned I imagine that the official who 
would be fully conversant with it and who worked on it would be Mr. Lanni- 
gan. the General Freight Traflïc Manager; and the corresponding oflïcial in the 
Canadian National Railway is :Mr. Martin of Montreal. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Is it possible to answer a question like this: how much cost does sixty 
additional miles of railway haul under normal conditions add to a rate existing, 
that is if you add sixty miles more?--A. In a long haul? 
[Mr. W. E. (ampbell.] 
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Q. Yes, a haul of a thousand or more miles?--A. Sometimes it would be 

ignored entirely, and other rimes it might hot be. 
Q. The actual cost, could you tell me what if will be supposing they did 
hot ignore it?---A. To sir, I could hot in a general way. 
Q. Would if be insignificant? A. I think it would depend on the situation; 
for example if your original mileage now at say one terminal or divisiona[ 
point-- 
Q. I will bave to give the facts; on the Canadian 1Northern Railway linc 
in Western Alberta there is a very large deposit of very excellent coal, itis 60 
mlles from the main line; there is a movement to build that 60 mlles of line. 
Supposing the 60 mlles of line were built, it would be a downhill haul, mostly, 
from where the coal is situate fo the main line, and presenting no extraordinary 
diiticulties; now, supposing we had a rate from a point of contact on the main 
line of say $6 a ton betveen Ottawa and the point near which this coal is, 
and supposing that railway were built and in operation--you will have to con- 
sider this built having in mind the taking out of the coal, so that you will have 
to add something to the rate--what wouk[ be the normal rate for 60 toiles under 
the circumstances--A. Well, in connection with the rates between eastern and 
western Canada, the territory in both the east and west is grouped. For 
example, your rate from Montreal and Toronto and Windsor fo Edmonton 
is exactly the saine. All this territory, hlontreal and west, is one big blanket. 
There is a smaller group in the west at destination points, and it may be that 
you are speaking of moving coal from we.-_tern fo eastern Canada. We find 
quite a large blanket would be subect to the same rate. 
Q. Let roc put if fo you as it appears to me. This would be good railway 
business. Would it not, suppose you could add fo your main line traffic 
many thousands of tons of coal per day over a 60 mlle spur reaching the main 
line, if might pay the main line fo even carry at a lower rate over 60 mlles, 
might if not?---A. They may so consider it, if there was hot-- 
Q. Is there any reason why any extraordinary extra charge should be made 
for carrying it over the new 60 mlles? There is not any reason why there 
should be any appreciable difference between the rate now existing between 
say Bruele and Ottawa when you corne to get an immense accretion to the 
carriage on the main line?---A. Off-hand I should not think there would be any 
appreciable differcnce. 
Q. There might be no differece. It might be good business fo make a 
low rate in order to induce traffic on the main line. That would seem fo be 
good business? A. Sometimes they do make rates having in mind ail those 
conditions. 
Q. Is if not a fact that under some circumstances, points from 400 to 500 
mlles, main line points between say, Montreal and Vancouver, that freight is 
carried as chcaply from Montreal fo Vancouver as it would be fo Edmonton 
or Calgary, 400, 500, 600 or 700 mlles shorter distance, that is, under the 
long haul?---A. In many instances, yes. 
Q. That is a fact that that is done.?--A. On some commodities yes. 
Q. That is what Mr. O'Connor was talking about, under the long haul. 
6 mlles would not make any material difference, the way freight rates arc 
generally based?--A. No, sir. 
Mr. O'Cocl: You understand what I am driving af? If is the high class 
coal. 
The CH.!rtMAN: I think we ¥ill ask this witness fo corne back on Thursday 
morning af 1l o'clock. Would that be inconvenient or convenient for you? 
The Wzz¢ESS: Ail right. 
[Mr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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The C_,mM_«,: Now, I was going fo suggest that Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Lanigan be ealled. Do you think it would interfere in any way with the 
deeision thaç they must give as to the rates? 
lklr. STTCm'nV: I was just wondering whether it might. 
Mr. SHh]V: Why hot ask them to corne sub]ect fo only having reached a 
conclusion in connection with the consideration of the problem? 
The CIA.RMçN: That might be. I would not like to interfere with their 
decision. If they corne here we might ask them questions which might em- 
barrass them in their final decision. 
Mr. STVrCHVn': They are keenly interested in trying to find a solution. 
The Ct-:nmL_: I had their names from Mr. Carvell, the Chairman of 
the lailway Commission some rime ago, and perhaps we had better let them go 
for the rime being. 
Mr. SHAW: Why not write them yourself and state that the Committee 
desire to hear them but only in the event of their having arrived at a conclusion 
in connection with their deliberations. 
The CHAIRMnN: If that is satisfactory to the Committee we will do that. 
We will have on Thursday morning Mr. Cox from Toronto, who is President 
of the W. A. Cox Coal Company. 

The Committce adjourned until Thursday, April 19, 1923, at 11 o'clock 
.m. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
COMhIITTEE ]::OOhoE 436, 
THURSD.ç¥, April 19, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met at 11 a.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
W. H. Cox, called and sworn. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your business, Mr. Cox? A. Coal business. 
Q. A coal dealer, from what city or town?--A. Toronto. 
Q. ttow long bave you been in that business?--A. Twenty-nine years. 
Q. And usually you get your supply of coal fron where?--A. From the 
United States. 
Q. Both hard and soft? A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMANS You might go ahead, Mr. Spence, and ask any questions 
that you bave to. 
Mr. SPENCE: I thought, Mr. Cox, if he has prepared a statement, might go 
ahead and make it the same as other witnesscs. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. ttave you any statement to make regarding the fuel supply? Give us 
an idea on rates, freights, and so on.--A. I could make a general statement, but 
it might not be what vou want. It might be better to answer questions. 
Q. Can you mae a general statement as fo source of supply, rates, cost, 
and that sort of thing?--A. Is it anthracite you have reference to, or bituminous? 
Q. You deal in both?--A. Yes. 
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Q. Give u.s a general statement on both.--A. If is eoal for household use 
you bave in mind, net for steam plants? 
Q. Yes.--A. Well, generally, the householder in Ontario, if is Ontario that 
! ara in touch with, of course, asks for anthraciçe because we have been accus- 
tomcd te burning if, and if is se very satisfactory as compared with bituminous. 
The anthracite coal is controlled by a number of companies, who are practically 
eontrolled or owned by several railroads in the United States. They bave the 
bu]k of the coal. Outside of that there are seine operaçing companies, called 
independent companies. The line company bave .upwards of 75 per cent 
of the entirc output, and the indcpcndents in the ncighbourhood of 25 per cent. 
Bt Mr. Garland: 
Q. What is that again?--A. I say, the line companies, the large operating 
companies called line companies, control about 75 per cent of the output. 
Q. That is what is popukrly known as çhe trust?--A. I bave never heard 
thcm called the Trust--they are line companies. 
Q. They ferre a sort of trust or combination?--A. They say net. They 
would net plcad guilty te that. 
Q. What is the pcrccntage ngain? A. About 75 per cent. 
Q. And the indcpendcnt?--A. The balance, 25 per cent. New the line com- 
panies are the larger opcrators. Their costs are less than the indepcndents, and 
thcir Drires t0 the retail dcalcrs have becn more in accordance with their costs, 
md consequentl.v, considcrabl.v lower than the indcocndcnts hure been sclling 
coal at. The dealers, naturally, try te get their supplies frein the line com- 
pan]cs, but they did net hure very good success in Ontario through last winter. 
outside of a mmber of large dealers in large centres. The line eompanies de net 
«,ter te the small dealer trade generally. That trade is han«llcd through the 
wholesakrs very largely. Thc smaller dealers in the smaller towns have te 
lool< te the wholesalers for their supplies, beeause they have no other source, 
net being able te make connection with the line companies, and net being in 
touch with the indeendents. The independents have becn charging the whole- 
saler prices several dollars a ton in excess of the prices fixed bv 
the line companies, that is, through the conditions that prevailed last 
year. That is noç an ordinary condition. The line companies' prices te the 
dealers run from about $8 te $8.50 at the mines, per gross ton. The independent 
priees run frein $9.25 up te as high a figure as thev could get, ahnost. Tho 
larger of the independents, and the better of.them, fix a pricc.  
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. Whaç is meant by the gross ton?--A. 2,240 pounds. 
By Mr. S,,)ece: 
Q. That is wlmt we thought, only we wanted te be sure. 
By lllr. Garlrd: 
Q. You were saying the larger independents--A. --fixed a price at $9.25, 
although that price was net available in Ontario te any great extent. Thev did 
fix a price for coal at home, but it did net apply te us, te a ver)- great exten. We 
paid in excess of that. We had te get coal, and we paid as high as $12.50; in one 
or two cases we paid as high as $13 at the mines for coal. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Then would the freight be added on te that. Or would that be the 
price laid down in Toronto?--A. That would be at the mines. I am talking 
about mine prices and gross tons. Se there was all that spread between the 
prices of the line companies, frein $8 te $8.50 a ton as high as $12.50 a ton, and 
[Mr. W. 1. C, ox.] 
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in some cases more than that, but that did hOt eut very much figure. $12.50 
was practically the maximum of the independents. 
Q. Does the witness "know, or bas he an idea, why if was barder fo get 
coal from the line companies this year than before? A. In accordance with 
their production they distributed their coal pretty much as they had been doing 
for some years past, some of the line companies, at least, bave been gradually 
dropping out the smaller retailer in the smaller places, for reasons that are 
easily understood. In the smaller places, the demand is for the chestnut size 
and the store size, and that is praetically all. They don't take egg, or the 
broken or grate coal, very little pea coal, and none of the steam sizes. And 
in preparing the coal, a good deal of that gets into it, and the small places 
take none of that. They have no pea eoal, very little egg coal, and no grate coal, 
and their demand is for chestnut and store. The operating companies bave to 
mine their eoal as they reach it, and they n,turally sell to those who can buy 
from thêm the whole range, the run of the workings, and itis for that reason 
largely, or fo some ex%ent, that the smaller dealers in the towns cannot get 
their supplies from the line companies. Further than that, their credit is hOt 
firmly established, and the line eompanies do hOt want fo take any chance. 
So they are letting the small dealers go, to a certain extent, and that is where 
the wholesaler cornes in. He buys from the mine, taking their full range of 
sizes, and he finds a market for all sizes, and is able to give the chestnut and 
stove fo the small dealers throughout the country. 
Q. There is no effort, on the part of the line companies, fo prevent people 
buying from the independent companies?--A. Oh, no, none whatever, every com- 
pany looks after their business in thêir own way, they don't bother about the 
other fellow af all, they bave enough worries of their own. 
Q. You were speaking about people who had got used fo the anthracite 
coal. I think we bave perhaps, had the same reason given before, but I might 
ask you what difficulties you find in selling the soft coal, instead of the hard 
coal, to those who are used to using the hard coal?--A. There is a wide differenee 
in price, and unless hard coal is not available, there is no reason why the 
householder should buy the bituminous eoal, which is hOt so satisfactory, 
which gives more trouble, and with which there is more or less dirt, and all 
the other inconveniences, l-lard coal is, of course, the idem fuel for the house- 
hold, when itis available af a reasonable price. 
Q. Do you know anything about the use of the Alberta coal?---A. Nothing 
very much. I have heard a little about it lately, and I heard a talk by Mr. 
Pratt, the engineer from Alberta, who is in Toronto af the present rime demon- 
strating the burning of some Alberta coal there. 
Q. You bave the idea that some diflïculty would prevail in the use of 
Alberta coal?--A. The Alberta coal is a bituminous coal. Itis moderately 
high in volatile, and if is volatile that makes smoke and dirt, and all the 
rest of if. Itis very low in heat units. We would not regard it as a high grade 
eoal af all in comparison with the Pennsylvania article. 
Q. I-Iow would it compare with the soft coal that you have been getting 
from the other side?--A. We go a great deal by the heat units. The Alberta 
coal, according fo the figures that bave been furnished fo me, that Mr. Pratt 
has here, and that the Committee of Alberta operators has furnished fo us, 
shows from 11,000 fo 12,300 heat units, as compared with the Pennsylvania 
coal of about 13,500 up fo 15,000 heat units, and so I would regard Alberta 
coal as a low-grade coal in comparison. 
Q. l-lave you any knowledge as to the result of the tests that have been 
made?--A. Well, of course, the tests do hOt signify very mueh. Any bitumin- 
[Ma-. W. r. 
6--9 
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OUS coal will burn and they bave been demonstrating the fact that Alberta 
coal will burn. It certainly will burn. You cannot get away from the fact, 
though, that itis a high volatile coal, and that if is the volatile marrer that 
makes the smoke and dirt, and that is the thing we want to escape. 
Q. Would people who use it, and are satisfied with it, be a good test, from 
the dealer's standpoint?--A. It ail depends if the anthracite coal was available 
at even price. I cannot conceive it possible that they would use the Alberta 
coal in preference to the anthracite coal at even prices. There is such a wide 
difference in the fuel value of the two, and such a wide difference in the trouble 
that the one would give to get the best results from it. Mr. Pratt is trying 
to demonstrate in Toronto that if the coal is burned in certain ways, that beter 
combustion will result, and therefore a greater heating value from the coal 
out of comparison with the chemical analysis that he furnishes. 
Q. From the dcalcr's standpoint you would consider that if the people were 
satisfied with if, it would be a better test than the scientific analysis and test 
in a scientific way.--A. Yes, if people were satisfied with it, certainly the dealers 
would want to give it to them. 

By thê Chairman: 
Q. I ara afraid they will bave to be before long.A. Well, we hope so, but 
really, the Alberta proposition is just a beautiful dream. It would be a delight- 
fui thing if we could bring Alberta coal into Ontario. 
Q. You think it is a dream? A. Oh, absolutely, there is no question about 
it. 
Q. Well, dreams sometimes corne true.--A. The transportation of coal 2,000 
toiles or more if you know anything at ail about railway conditions, is a physical 
impossibility in the winter rime. Even bringing coal from West Virginia is one. 
We bring the Pocohontas coal, and other high-grade coal, from West Virginia. 
In the winter rime, our experience bas been it takes a month to two months, 
or more, to bring it from West Virginia into Toronto, owing to the weather con- 
ditions, and ail the rest of that. They would have to start it early in the fall, to 
get it to Toronto by the end of winter. The physieal conditions would make it 
impossible under present conditions, unless they could find some other means of 
transportation. It would be an awfully niee thing if we could bave it. 
Q. Are you aware that this question which you call impossible is under ob- 
servation by the different railways at the present time.?---A. Oh, yes. 
Q. They do not look on it as an impossible proposition?A. I don't think 
they are tackling it seriously. 
Q. You think not? You think it is a marrer of playing with it?--A. Here is 
what is established. The cost of transporting coal is actually half a cent per 
ton per toile, in the United States and central parts of Canada. It certainly 
would hot be less than that from Alberta to Toronto, and with a distance of 
2,200 mlles, if would bring the cost of transportation to over $11 a ton, and they 
are asking about $5 a ton at the mines for their coal, and that is why I say if is 
a dream. 

By. Mr Warner: 
Q. Are you aware that they are trying to work out a special rate in a rime 
of the year when the railway equipment is not busy, and that there bave been 
statements put in, in our evidence here, that, even below a $6 rate, would be 
profitable to the railroads?A. I don't think the railroads bave ruade that state- 
ment. It would seem to me the right people to get that statement from is the 
railway, they would know. If is an established fact that if costs half a cent a 
ton, a mlle, fo transport coal. 
[Mr. W. H. Cox.] 
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By Mr. Garland: 
Q. In train lots?--A. Yes. 
Q. On long haul? A. In hauls of 300 or 400 mlles. I bave dealt to some 
extent with the anthracite. If you like, I will now go 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Before you leave that, there was a question, at the last rime we had a 
meeting, regarding the rime when hard American coal was introduced into this 
country. Have you any recollection?--A. No, not exactly. Somewhere about 
50 years ago. 
Q. Do you know anything of the trouhle they had in getting that coal trade 
established in this country? A. No. 
Q. They had trouble in persuading them fo use it in the United States for 
some years? A. Absolutely. 
Q. And perhaps the thing you see impossible in getting Alberta coal, seemed 
to the people of fifty years ago just as impossible in regard to American coal?-- 
A. I hope it will develop that way. 
Q. It may.--A. I hope they will find some way of overcoming the difficulty. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Is there a fecling among the dealers that is not friendly to the handling 
of the Canadian coal, either East or West?--A. :No, the reverse is the case. 
would delight the dealers very much if wc could have a Canadian coal that we 
could put on our markets in competition with the American coal. That is what 
they are hoping for, and they are hoping that there might be some coal up in 
the Sudbury district, and that the Government will investigate that, and deter- 
mine whether there is coal there. 
Q. They have a rate now in existence going from our mines to the West. If 
that saine rate was put in for train lots to Toronto, it would deliver the coal 
there at $8.--A. That would be very nice. 
Q. Well, would it be possible fo handle it with that amount of freight per 
ton? A. It would not sell in competition with the anthracite, it might sell in 
competition with semi-bituminous. 
Q. Would it, af $67--A. $6 and the mine cost $5 makes $11, no, it would 
hot sell in competition with anthracite on hat basis. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. I çhink the mine cost there is put a little high. Is the witness aware that 
Alberta coal is selling on that basis, in competition with anthracite, and dis- 
placing anthracite in Winnipeg. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. And it put the American coal out of business?---A. I don't know enough 
about it, to answer that question, except that in a general conversation it was 
stated that the American anthracite was hot available last year, and Alberta coal 
filled the bill. 
Mr. G..LAND: And for some years previously? We have been working on 
the Winnipeg market and have totally displaced American, and on the pricc 
basis you have iust mentioned. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I think one statement of the witness, Mr. Chairman, should be corrected. 
I t, hink he has put the $5 price on c)al af the mines too high. I think the $5 is 
too high?--A. It is the price that has been quoted fo us from Alberta 
[Mr. W. H. Cox.] 
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By Mr. Spcce: 
Q. I think one of the witnesses said that it was from $5 to $6.507--A. 
Yes; $5 was the quotation to us. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Yes, but that is at the present rime, with a low output and high over- 
head. With increased production the witnesses were under the impression 
tbat that price would corne down. 
The CI^ml._': When you get the cheaper cost of mining. 
:Mr. GARLAND: Yes. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. We can buy all the coal we wish, and the best coal we can get in out 
part of the country af an outide price of $4 per ton at the mine. :Many of the 
mines load coal there, they have side tracks and load the coal there; I am hot 
positive as to what if would go out at in carload lots, as I have hot had an 
opportunity to do that, but I know that we can buy all we wish af $4 af the 
outside. 
Mr. S'Ec: And do you haul it yourself? 
Mr. W.z'Ea: Yes, haul it ourselves. Just what the carload rate would be 
I do hot know, but I would think it would be less than the waggon load rate. 
The -IOENESS: Yes, if stands fo reason that the cost per ton would be less, 
but that is about the price we were quoted for selected coal such as they would 
send here. 
The CH»^: Mr. 0'Connor, have you any questions that you wish to 
ask, to bring out anything before this Committee? 
Mr. O'Co._o: I do not think so ]ust now. I may wish to put some after 
the members of the Committee are through. 
The Cm..«: It may be too late then. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Then I will go on now. Something the witness said a few minutes ago 
about the smokiness of bituminous coal and the difiïculty of getting people 
to take it for that reason, struck me. He spoke about the gas content. Sup- 
pose the gas content of the coal were, as this Alberta gas content is, as I under- 
stand if, largely carbonhydrate, that is a carbon gas, instead of nitrogen gas, 
what would you say about the smoky quality of coal like that.?--A. I suppose, 
as I said before, the combustion of that would be better. 
Q. And the carbon would hot smoke, would it? A. :No, there would be 
better combustion. 
Q. It depends upon the ultimate analysis of the gas in the coal, whether if 
is a moky coal or hot, does if not?A. I suppose so. 
Q. So if is not. all gassy coals that smoke? A. Well, of course, I do hOt 
know enough about that, I bave had no experience whatever. Volatile matter 
Q. ttavc you had an ultimate analysis of any coal there; I do hot mean thc 
approximate analysis, have you an analysis dividing it into sulphur, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen?--A. No, ]ust the moisture, volatile, fixed carbon, ash and heat 
unifs. 
Q. That is ]ust the preliminary analysis, it would hot give you the smokiness 
from that at all, as I understand it. 
Q. :Mr. G._RLAID: The witness, then, I understand-- 
The Cma: Just a moment, Mr. Garland; perhaps there are further 
questions. 
[Mr. W. 1. Cox.] 
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By Mr. O'Conor: 
Q. Another thing I wanted to ask with respect to, I issued a report in 1917, 
which I think I shall put in here this morning, on the anthracite industry in 
Canada up to 1917. Are you familiar with it?--A. Yes. 
Q. Is it a pretty fair recital of the conditions?--A. Yes, I think so. ' 
Q. Up to then?--A. Yes. 
Q. In what respect bave they ehangcd, since I presume your overheads bave 
become ureater?--A. :No, I think the conditions are pretty similar. 
Q. Would the statement in bhis report be applicable now? A. I have 
gone over them lately. 
Q. Look up the Toronto section and see. I just want to get a statement 
as to how the conditions havc chan.ed.--A. I think during the war conditions 
were much the same as they have becn. 
Q. I think your costs would bave run up since flmn, considerably. Cer- 
tainly, your initial cost of the article would run up.--A. This $2.30 freight 
is up about 100 per cent a ton; that is now $3.28, as against $2.30. 
Q. Compare the conditions of the present day with those of 1917, then the 
Committee will bave something fo work on.--A. This f.o.b, mine cost is f)r 
bituminous coal. 
Q. 1%o, if is all intended fo be anthracite. That is all anthracite.--A. Yo,.î 
bave costs, $3.29, $3.32. We bave not bought any coal down there at that 
rate for a grcat nmny years. 
Q. You bought if then at that price, that is what I am suggesting to you, 
that your memory was wrong, and that conditions have very nmterially changed. 
--A. Arc you not mistakcn as to this being anthracite? 
Q. Yes, those are all anthracite prices.--A. I would not care to answer-- 
Q. My idea is that the conditions have totally changed since 1917, and 
I wanted to bring out-- 
The CH.«m.A: In what respect? 
Mr. O'CoN«oa: I asked the witness to what extcnt conditions have changed 
since 1917, and he said, " Not materially". I think they bave changed 
materially all along the line. 
The WTNESS: Yes, if vour figures are correct, but I cannot believe that 
we bought coal for $3.32 af" the mines in 1917. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. You tan look right through that book, and ,ce ail the prices.A. Of 
course, the average cost for last year would be about three rimes that anyway, 
and the freight rate would be up $1 a ton to the border, and the freight rate 
then from the border to Toronto, taking Toronto as a central point, the freight 
rate which was about 60 cents a ton then is $1.15 at the present rime, so that 
is nearly double, so there would be practically no comparison then. 
Q. In a rough way, your receiving costs and overhead would be higher 
now?--A. Yes. 
Q. About how much higher?--A. I could not say off hand. 
Q. I mean a rough percentage, we are not trying to get at profits or any- 
thing like that, I am trying to assist the Alberta men to discover what they 
bave to compete against. You see what I ana driving af, I want to see how 
your costs will compare, in competition with anthracite.---A. Without going into 
it fully, I would not really like to give it. 
Q. Even a rough percentage?--A. :No. These figures surprise me, though. 
Q. They seem like a dream now?--A. They seem incredible, they cer- 
tainly do. 
[,Mr. W. H. Cox.] 
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By Mr. Spence: 
Q. You would be able fo give the Committee, when you get home, the price 
you paid af that rime? A. Yes, I can look up these prices, the prices we were 
paying. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. These are derived from 250 coal dealers, the average price, and the 
Toronto pr]ce where if is given is the average price paid by the Toronto coal 
dealers. 
Q. Of course that must be correct, thcn. 
By the Cabman: 
Q. The point you want to estal)lish, Mr. O'Connor, is that the cost bas 
increased 300 per cent? 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Yes, that freight has increased fo an arbitrary amount of nmre than 
$1 a ton.--A. Yes, to the border, and then double froln the border to Toronto. 
Q. That thc cost to the merchant, which in 1916 was $1.60, that is his 
outlay in receiving and overhead, and that sort of thing, has gone up. and at 
that rime you say the average net profit was only 26 cents per ton in Toronto, 
in 1916?---A. Yes. 
Q. You would bave run down pretty fine; I suppose it would be hardly 
fair for me fo ask if you wouht be satisfied with that now?A. We would not 
be, we would not do if. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, the witness, I take it, in answer fo Mr. O'Connor here, 
stated that he was presupposing the smoky qualifies of the Albcrta coal because 
of the analysis he read.--A. Yes. 
Q. You bave no practical knowledge yourself?--A. No, sir. 
Q. Never handled it?--A. No. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. You would see instant]y that if you eould conceive that gas to be all 
carbon gas.--A. Yes, if if would ail be consumed if would do away with the 
smoky character of if. 
Q. And if the person burning if so arranged as fo give good combustion fo 
the very oily gas, the smokiness would be very considerably reduced?--A. 
Yes, but these Alberta people must bear in mind that there are low volatile 
coals in the United States being used by wholesalers in ç)ntario, and they burn 
witbout any considcrable smoke, and bave no considerable dirt, and the Alberta 
coal would probably bave fo compete with these coals, which are being sold in 
Toronto to-day, delivercd fo the householder, for less than $12 a ton. 
(. You mean cannel coal?--A. The smokeless coals of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, such ,as the Pocohontas coal, and the :New River coal, and the 
Miller rein coals generally from Pennsylvania. 
Q. ttave you in your mind roughly the analysis of these coals?--A. Yes. 
Q. What is the fixed carbon in them?--A. The fixed carbon of the Pocohon- 
tas coal is 15 per cent or 16 per cent. :No, I ara mistaken there, the fixed 
carbon is upwards of 60 per cent. The volatile marrer is 15 per cent to 16 per 
cent. 
Q. You are hot speaking of a bituminous coal at all?--A. :No, I am speaking 
of the Pocohontas bituminous coal. 
Q. Yes, but in the grand classes if would be anthracite or bituminous, 
but we put it into the semi-bituminous class, because of ifs quotient of fore 
which you get? A. It is hot so classed. 
[M. W. H. Cox.] 
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Q. Scientifically itis classed as that.--A. Perhaps so, but if is regarded as 
a bituminous coal, and then there is Miller vein in Pennsylvania that is used 
very largely in Toronto, there is no other coal of that kind that is used there 
af all. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. You are judging all soft bituminous coals by that which you have 
handled from Virginia?--A. Yes, and Pennsylvania. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. I have another very important question. Supposing Canada could 
deliver fo you a coal of 76 earbon, and 12 per cent to 15 per cent of volatile 
marrer, that coal would not have any difficulty in displacing United States coal, 
with an ash content of three or less?A. :No, that eertainly would be very 
desirable. 
Q. Superior to anything you have received in late years from the United 
States.?A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. And with tremendous heat units, necessarily on account of the low ash? 
--A. Yes. 
Q. Now, the Alberta people have a coal of that kind fo offer, and perhaps 
you will tell us what you can do with that?--A. There is a practically un- 
limited field, if they can bring it here af anything like a reasonable price. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Af what rime of the year is most of the stock of coal laid in by the 
trade here in Ontario, the general trade, not the city trade where you are, 
but the general purchase of coal, af what rime of the year?--A. If does not vary 
very much; we start right in in the month of April, and the purchases run right 
along through the year and vary very little month by month. That is the 
general practice. 
Q. If a coal could be sent down from Alberta, during May, June, and July, 
would the people be likely, if the coal were satisfactory, would they be likely 
fo stock up at that rime of the year?--A. If they knew the coal, and were 
satisfied it was what they wanted, they would likely buy it in the spring, 
particularly if there was likely fo be diiiïculty in getting it later on. That is the 
way they do it, but they do not take readily to a new coal, they feel it out ve 
carefully. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, the witness does not, therefore, wnt his statement 
to remain uncorrected, that simply because the Alberta coal bas a high volatile 
content it is necessarily very very smoky.--A. :No, in view of what you say, 
I correct that. 
Q. Taking the question of the heating units, you presuppose there again, 
that simply because of the analysis showing a greater number of British 
Terminal Units in the anthracite, that therefore the Alberta cool is lower in 
heating quality?--A. On the face of it it appears so, but I can quite appreciate 
that we might get more complete combustion from the Alberta coal, and in that 
way overcome the disadvantage. 
Q. And, therefore, that, in the hands of inexperienced and non-scientific 
stokers, such as the ordinary householder, one would possibly get just as good 
service and heat from the Alberta coal as from the anthracite?--A. I would 
be surprised if that would be the case, but still, I do not know. 
Q. Would you be surprised if you knew that was the experience in Winni- 
)eg?A. If would surprise me, but of course, I know nothing about it. 
[hlr. W. ] Cox.] 
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Q. If does hOt necessarily follow that because of high British Thermal 
Units, the heating quality would necessarily be higher than one with a lower 
B.T.U.?--A. If you can get more complête combustion with the one, of course 
that would help offset the other. 
Q. That is the point.--A. That is ]ust the point to be determined. I do 
hot know anything about that. 
Q. You referred in the earlier part of your statement to the independents 
and the line companies. A witness the other day swore that tbe independents 
closed their mines during periods of low demand and refused fo supply 
the requirements of tlm dealers, holding thêir stock until the price went up. 
When the demand became great, they supplied the dealer af their own price, 
practically; do you think that is true?--A. If is absolutely untrue; any pêrson 
who said that did hot know what he was talking about. 
Q. What has been your experience with the indepcndênts?--A. They oper- 
are their mines every day of the year, generally they sell their coal day by day 
as if is produced, they have no storage plant, the coal is not put into storage. 
Q. You vourself gave evidence, I think, in your statement, that you were 
charged a higher price by the indcpendents than by tbe line companies.--A. 
Yes, they scll in accordance with market conditions, a good many of them get 
all they can get for thêir coal. 
Q. Would you hot call that taking an advantage of the dêaler?--A. They 
take advantagê of the markct, that is, a lot of them do. 
Q. More, say, than the line companies?--A. Yês. 
Mr. O'CooI: I think the witness is right, the witness the other day did 
not say they stored their coal, he said if looked that way, that is all. 
Mr. GARLAND: If is very much the saine thing. 
The WTSS: The explanation of tlmt is this, that if a dealer goes down 
into tbe anthracite region looking for coal, and outbids somebody else, he could 
probably pick up some coal. Just as an illustration, one of our customers lived 
in a small place outside of Toronto, and we were supplying coal to him and 
charging him $13.25 af the mines. He did not like paying that, and we sympa- 
thized with him, and he went down into the anthracite field and bought some 
coal down there and came back and told me what he had paid for if. He said 
he got about 20 cars altogether, and he paid from $14 to $16 at the mines for if, 
and he bought some coal from a company that we were buying from, and we were 
paying $12.50 for the coal, and we would bave sold it fo him af $13.25 as we had 
been doing, and he paid $14. A man tan go down into the anthracite region 
and bid up the price, and get some coal. That makes if appear that they are 
holding coal for hi.her prices, but they follow the nmrket conditions. That does 
hot apply generally af all, if is just some of them. If that man had stayed af 
home he would bave saved money. 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Cox. tell the committce what difficu|ty there would be in handling 
the coal from Alberta. We bave had evidence here, and I think the mine opera- 
tors of Alberta say if cannot be transported.in big gondola cars, if must be 
transported in ordinary box-cars, and the only way of doing if is to take it out 
of the cars, and the public would take if immediately from the cars to their cel- 
lars; they say if is hot wise fo leave if out in the open, similar fo the way you 
handle anthracitc. What extra eost would there be in handling Alberta coal, 
as against the cost of handling anthracite?--A. I cannot say that offhand; that 
would come out in the course of the operations. I do hot know what fo sav 
about that. 
[Mr. W. 1]. Cox.] 
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By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Do you carrv your anthracite in storage in the open, or do vou bave 
sheds?--A. The dealers generally bave a plant for storing the coal; we are 
merely wholesalers and we do not handle any coal at retail. 
By theActing Chairman: 
Q. What Mr. Warner wants fo know is about thc dealers. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Supposing you bave coal on hand for which you have hot a market, do 
you keep that inside of some building or keep it right out in the open and pile it 
up.7---A. There is very little left in the open, nearly all in storage buildings. 
Q. That is, some storage plants, then, would more or less protect the bitum- 
inous coal and prevent the slacking, which sometimes occurs?--A. Yes. The 
storage plants now are largely equipped with slides; they are all coming into 
that type of plant with the shutes, and the coal runs out from the shutes. I 
do not know whethcr the bituminous coal could be handled that way or not. 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. The evidence we had the other day was to the effect that bituminous 
eoal could hOt be handled in that way, it was too soft.--A. It seems fo roc what 
the Alberta eoal would have to eompête with would be the low volatile eoals 
from West Virginia and Pennsylvania, that are now being usêd to quite an extent 
in the larger heating plants in the larger places. Toronto consumes several 
hundred thousand tons of Pennsylvania low volatile bituminous eoal, and West 
Virginia bituminous eoal in their heating plants; that is, hotels, public build- 
ings, shops, and warêhouses, and all buildings of that kind invariably use the 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia low volatile eoals. It seems to me that is the 
eoal the Alberta eoal would corne in competition with. 
Bg Mr. McGrath: 
Q. Why do thêy use these eoals in preference to anthracite?--A. Beeause 
they are high in heating value, they are low in volatile, they make very little 
smoke, and they are eeonomieal. 
Q. Is that hot truc of anthraeite?--A. Yes. 
Q. Is anthracite not smokeless.7A. But it is mueh higher in priee. 
Q. Then it is a question of priee.7A. It is a question of priee. 
Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. I understand the semi-anthracite bas a higher British Thermal Unit 
than anthraeite?--A. Yes, that is truc. 
Q. 500 points.7A. Yes, 500 to 1.000 points. 
Bg Mr. Warner: 
Q. Our evidence here shows that some varieties of coal are more capable 
of taking the heat out of coal, of getting the fuel value out of it. That seems 
to be one of the things that the Alberta coal should overcome.--A. That is what 
we have already spoken of. Generally, with the low volatile coals the combus- 
tion is more complete. 
The ACTII'G CIAIRMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. I am now acting at Mr. Carroll's request to bring out anything I can 
that will assist this Alberta coal operation, and I want to get a little closer down 
to the costs, as t) what the market is liable to experience. I am reading from 
this report, this 1916 Anthracite Coal Report, at the top of page 4. I will hand 
the book to the reporter, so he need not take it down. I want to ask whether 
this is a correct statement. 
r/r. W. lq'. Cox.] 
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"About 90 per cent of the United States production of anthracite 
coal is controlled by a few large concerns, the principal among them 
being:-- 
The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Coal and Sales Co. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal and Sales Co. 
The Susquehanna Coal Co. 
The Delaware and Hudson Coal Co. 
The Erie Coal and Sales Co." 
Is that about correct?--A. I think that 90 per cent is too high; no question 
on that point. 
Q. You think the independents have more?--A. I think they bave about 
25 per cent. 
Q. A little more coal than that?-A. Yes, about 25 per cent. 
Q. I want to read on page 8 of the Report as follows: 
"The 1916 figures above are e.tinmted, as previously stated, to 
November only, as, from that month on, and during the winter, the 
coal situation, in so far as Halifax was concerned, became abnormal. 
Rail freight congestion and embargoes in the United States, and inability 
of the nfines to se('ure cars led to curtailment of product/on, and this, 
in con]unction with the diificu|ty in securing shipping at New York and 
Philadelphia, tended to "boost" prices to unheard of figures. Dealers 
were forced to go to the "Independcnts" at New York for supplies and 
these--" 
Are they largely localized in New York?--A. The sales office is in Phila- 
delphia, although they bave one in New York and one in Cleveland. The 
Kingston Coal Company, a very large independent, bas its head office in King,- 
ton, Philadelphia. The sales offices are hot centralized in New York. 
Q. When you were dealing with them, did you deal with New York?---A. 
No, we dealt--. 
Q. You dealt direct?--A. Yes. 
Q. You would say this is erroneous in that regard, that they are not largely 
located in New York? A. No, they are hot largcly located in New York. 
Q. They bave offices in New York%-A. Some of them have offices in 
New York, the Kingston Coal office is in Kingston, Pennsylvania, they ha»-e 
no otber office. 
Q. "--always on the lookout to take advantage of such a market had 
stored up stocks, and having tbe whip hand, ra]sed their figures to the limit: 
charging as high as $10 and $12 a ton, f.o.b. New York and Philadelphia."--- 
A. Well, so far as the storage is concerned, they had no coal in storage. 
Q. In 19167--A. They none of them have storage plants, there is nob 
an independent company that has any considerable storage plant. 
Q. As to taking advantage of the market, you say that is not done?--A. 
Not to any extent. I won't say that they did not get more than the line 
companies, the M. A. Hanna Company did not look for any high prices for 
their product. One year the Kingston Coal Company did, but snce then 
they bave had a change of heart, and bave been charging really fair prices. 
Q. I am asking, hot in regard to individuals, but independents generally, 
I understood you to state that fact that as a general proposition the indepcn- 
dents got a greater price.--A. I distinguish between the larger independents, 
who were selling their coa| at a fixed price of $9.25 to $10, and the others. 
The larger of the Independents did not get much over $10. I stated that $9.25 
was supposed to be the independent price. Tbat was the price that was 
[Mr. W. I-I. Cox.] 
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agreed upon. It did not go into full effiect, so far as we were concerned in 
Ontario. We had to pay more than that, but the larger independents did not 
charge more than about $10 for such of their eoal as was available. It 
was the smaller independents that charged the extreme prices. 
Q. That w.as still a higher price than the so-ealled trust?--A. Yes, than 
the line companies. 
Q. And you would hot be surprised if conditions such as you deseribe 
would prevail in the future? The independents would get what they eould?-- 
A. It looks fo me that unless there is some interruption to the mining, if the 
labour continues to work, and no strike oceurs, it seems that within four or 
rive months' rime, with the heavy production that is going on at the present 
time, and has been going on for months past, that they will overtake an3" 
shortage, and the independents will bave to corne down to the line companies 
to nmrket their coal. 
Q. The reason they are high is because it is a period of relative scarcity? 
--A. Oh, yes. 
Q. And in periods of relative scarcity, the independent prices rule high?w 
A. Yes. 
Q. They get what they can?--A. Yes. 
Q. And that seems to be what they are for?--A. Well, as I say, the 
larger independents run their business on a higher plane. 
Q. I don't ask you to stigrnatize them yourself, and you need not answer, 
but they are practically business buccaneers?A. There are some, yes, but they 
are very few. I could name three or four that bave held up the public to the 
fullest e.xtent. 
Q. There are elements of grace among them?--A. Yes, generally they 
bave been running their business pretty fairly. Their cost has been heavy; 
they went behind a great deal during the time of suspension. There was 
perhaps an excuse for getting higher prices. They were not extreme, a lot 
of them. 
Q. I ara not blaming them for what they get, provided they don't keep 
it off the market and corne in in a period of scarcity.--A. There bas been 
nothing like that. The M. A. Hanna Company are associated with the 
Pennsylvania lailroad Company. They carry their coal over the railroad 
to Lake Erie ports, and ship it up the lake. all through the summer. Their 
mines are running steadily all the time, and there is no interruption, and that 
is true of all the large independents. There may be some small plants that 
have no regular ourlet for their coal, that bave to close at tinms, but they 
do not cut any particular figure. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. There is one little point. I think the witness stated that the coal 
was produced at the mines by the long ton. Is it purchased by the long ton, 
at the mines?--A. Oh, yes, always. 
Q. And carried by the railroad companics af the long ton?--A. Yes, on 
the gross ton of 2,240 pounds to the border, and it is convertcd thcrè into 
the net ton by the Canadian roads, who calculate their freights on the net 
current basis. 
Q. And it is sold to the consumer by the short ton? It is the general 
practice to sell by the 2,000 pounds?--A. Yes, they compute the cost, and 
sell accordingly. 
Q. How would this compare with the Alberta prices?--A. They sell it, 
I think, on the 2,000 pound basis, that is what I understood. 
Q. If is likely produced at the mines on the same basis?--A. Yes, bitu- 
minous coal is generally sold on the net ton basis. 
[Mr. W. H. Cox.] 
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By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Will you give the Committee your views in regard to the supply of 
anthracite coal in the Pennsylvania area af the present rime. If bas been 
said if is playing out, and that in a few years we will not be able fo get any 
at all. What is your view of that?--A. Well, I have inquired for a good many 
years as fo that. There is no doubt a good many mines are working out. 
Their best veins are exhausted, they are working veins to-day that they did 
not think if worth while fo work years ago, but there is a good deal of virgin 
coal land in the anthracite field controlled by the Philadelphia and 1Reading 
Coal and Iron Company. I believc they have the largest tracts of undeveloped 
anthracite coal lands, but generally the coal is becoming exhausted in the 
old organizations. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Do you think the amount is pretty wcll known?--A. They know pretty 
well what coal they have got, all of them, and they are able to estimate the 
coal in the undeveloped fields. 
Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. You can find that in the books you bave on the table. 
Bg Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. And if would be reasonable to infer that the price of anthracite is 
going fo continue to increase in the future?--A. That dcpends on the wage 
scale in the anthracite field. Af the present rime, if is very high, if went up 
during the war tremendousl:¢. 
Q. And you are looking to a gradual reduction until a fair basis is reached? 
--A. If does not look as if they were going to succeed in starting that reduction 
in the near future. 

By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Is hot the trcnd rather in thc other direction?--A. No, my impression 
is that thc mine workers are aiming to hold the wage scale where if is. They 
bave no hope. They arc being exceedingly well paid, there is no question about 
that. 
B3 Mr. L«pierre: 
Q. But, Mr. Chairman, the witness stated that, inside of four or rive 
months, tbe .¢upply would possibly catch up with the demand. Would if not then 
follow that the price would drop?--A. The independent prices would naturally, 
as the supply increased, and as the demand from the dealers for the independent 
coal lessened. They would come down gradually. Their coal, af rimes, is 
sold af prices below the line companies, ]ust according fo market conditions. 
By the Acting Cairman: 
Q. Have you any views on the getting of the supply of hard coal in North 
Ontario around the Sudbury district? ttave you heard anything about that?-- 
A. I bave heard quite a bit about if. I have listened to two addresses by Mr. 
Coyne, a gcologist, who bas brought the marrer before the public, and I have 
read the reports of other geologists who bave discredited his statements, and I 
have talked with Mr. Smith, of Sudbury, who is a diamond driller, who bas 
drilled for coal there for nearly twenty years, without finding a vein of coal. 
Q. ttave you had samples tested? A. Yes, we had samples, but there is no 
body of coal. no rein of coal cliscovered yet. What little coal there is, is prac- 
tically on the surface, and if is mixed in with the mineral there, ore of one 
kind or another, if is not free coal af ail. 
ll',If. W. ll'. Cox.] 
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Q. I would like fo ask the witness if these outeroppings have been round, 
are they not an indication of a large body of coal in that section?--A. The 
geologists tell us hot necessarily. There is a geologist from Washington that 
was brought over, I understand, by the Dominion Government, who made a 
report, and he said there is no possibility of anthracite coal being in that field, 
and other geologists bave said the same thing. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. It is said there is a Pittsburg firm that is using a diamond drill up there 
fo discover coal? A. I believe there is some diamond drilling going on now. 
By Mr. Lapicrre: 
Q. Yes, there is.--A. In fact, I was told they have been testing there quite 
rccently, but bave not succeeded in finding anything below the surface. 
Q. I don't believe the reports of the last test have been made, as far as I 
bave been able fo tind out? A. I don't know, only what I have read. I ara 
interested of coursc, I hope there is some coal there. 
Q. Well, we bave been living in hopes for twenty years. 
By tle .4cting Chairman: 
Q. That wouhl ccrtainly relieve the situation, if we discovered a good coal 
field there, would it hot? Any other questions? 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Just this. Arising out of the question asked about the difference be- 
tween the long tons and the short tons. In your Government reports the con- 
version is made, it is all on the basis of the 2:000 pounds, so that all the official 
figures go upon the 2,000-pound basis in Government reports? A. The dealers' 
costs are ail based on 2,000 pounds, everything is converted. 
Q. You have to make the conversion when you report fo the Statistical 
Department? A. Yes. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there anything else? A. If it would be interesting, I would like to 
state my own ideas as to the outlook for the future, and as fo what we must 
depend on very largely in Onario, if there is a shortage of anthracite. 
Q. That is what the Committee wants to know. Someone forgot to ask 
you.---A. That is what I bave been thinking over for several years, because I 
bave seen the possibility that anthracite will become short, with some of 
these mines working out, and perahps because of labour conditions, and I bave 
been wondering how we in 0ntario could get a satisfactory supply of suitable 
fuel. There are two sources that seem to me to be the most promising, the first 
is, perhaps, by-product coke, a coke that is specially prepared for household 
use. The Semer Solvey people make coke as a by-product, and make very large 
quantifies of it. Their coke is a sort, free-burning coke entirely suitable for 
household use. It is almost equal, perhaps quite equal, to anthracite coal, and 
burns ]ust like anthracite coal. There is no objection fo that coke whatever. 
It is almost identical with anthracite coal, There are a number of by-product 
plants that make excellent coke, and that coke is becoming more and more in 
favour with the household throughout 0ntario, particularly in Toronto. It is 
low in price. We are selling that by-product coke to-day to the dealers in To- 
ronto, at $10 a ton. That coke, I say, is practically equal to anthracite coal in 
all respects. No smoke, no trouble. It is easily handled. It is easily controlled 
in the tire, and gives equal results. That seems to me to be the most desirable 
fuel that is in sight in case of a possible shortage of anthracite, and then, too, 
[Mr. W. H. Cox.] 
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if fs lower in price. Then there fs another fuel that fs coming fo the front, and 
fs going fo play a big part, I think, in the near future. That fs the high-grade 
of briquettes. Briquettes, for the last ten years, bave been prcty well in the 
experimental stage; briquettes that have been on the market bave been ruade 
from anthracite coal screenings. For a long rime the experiment went on and 
the screenings used were not first-class screenings. Some of them were very 
inferior, and the binder that was used to hold the briquette together was not 
satisfactory--it was not combustible. Generally the binder was about 1.2½ per cent 
or more, and not being combustible, if ruade the ash content very high. So that 
through that experimental stage briquettes did not take very well, but the Ameri- 
can Briquetting Company of Philadelphia, have now produced, within the last 
year, an almost perfect briquette. Thcy are making if from the highest grade 
anthracite coal screenings, the Lyken's led Ash, which fs the highest in fuel 
value, and they bave 10,000,000 tons of screenings that they bave becn saving 
for a number of years for this briquetting purpose, until they should perfect 
their experiment. Tbey bave this 10,000,000 tons in reserve, and they are not 
briquetting it, and they bave a bindcr of only 2 per cent. The entire binder fs 
combustible, so that it makes a bigh grade of very satisfactory fuel. It fs ail 
anthracite. There fs no objection to if whatever. There fs no odour or dirt, 
and it fs bcter than anthracite, because there fs no impurity in it. The screen- 
ings are washed from the coal, there fs no slatc, bone, or foreign matter, and 
the rime fs coming when briquettes will play a very large part. This Company 
have had this plant in operation for nearly two years. They bave got two other 
units in process of construction at the present rime, which will give three times 
the present output of that particular plant. They already have another plant 
in v(ntemplation, in fact it may be underway at this rime. They told me in 
Philadelphia that they would start erecting a plant in the Pocahontas field. 
They have tested it out and find that they can make it into briquettes just as 
well as the screenings from Pennslyvania. It fs a very high grade. If fs 15.000 
B.T.U., and they propose putting up a plant there and putting these briquettes 
on the market. And they will make a most excellent fuel. If that works well, 
they propose going into the Miller rein in Pennsylvania, where there fs a ver- 
high grade bituminous, smokeless coal, and erecting a plant there. Their idea 
i that briquettes are going fo corne verv much fo the front, and I think they 
are right in that. They are a most excellent fuel. Last winter I burned more 
briquettes of his particular coal than anything else, and we had no fuel that 
ever gave us greater satisfaction. So many people that we have supplied have 
told us that it fs iust the ideal fuel. So I think that coke and briquettes are going 
to come very much fo the front, and help to regulate the anthracite situation in 
Ontario. Those coals have a great advantage over the bituminous coal with the 
household generally, they are cleaner and less trouble, and not so costly, and, in 
fact, they are everything the householer fs looking for. 
Q. Would our coal from Nova Scotia make a good coking coal? Some- 
body was speaking about establishing a big by-product coke plant in Montreal, 
and taking out the by-products. Would if not make a good coking coal?--A. 
Some of the Nova Scotia coal fs high-grade and suitable in every way. If would 
hardly answer in regard fo Ontario, as it fs too far away, but it might mee 
their demands in other markets. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. All this coal you talk about for briquettes cornes from the United 
States?A. Yes. 
Q. We would still have the problem of foreign supply on our hands?---A. 
Yes. 
[Mr. W. t/. Coz.] 
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BV Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. I would like to ask if briquettes and coke are allowed into Canadt 
free of duty? A. Yes. 
BV Mr. Knox: 
Q. Would that same process of briquetting be profitable in the Bienfait 
plant of the Lignite fiêld in Saskatehewan?--A. I could hot answêr that. You 
bave to pulverize the coal to briquette it, in accordancê witb tbe method 
in the United States. That is a marrer that could be determined. 
BV the Aeting Chairman: 
Q. Would Nova Scotia eoal make good briquettes?--A. The high volatile 
eoals don't make good brinquettes generally. It is a low volatile coal. The 
householder wants to get away from the smoke and dirt. 
BV Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Would it hot take sevêral years before tbe supply would be avail- 
able? A. Wêll, of course tbere is a certain amount avallable for this market, 
and we are handling all of the briquettes that corne this way. We bave 
taken the sales agency in this nmrkêt, and there is a really good demand for 
them, wherever we bave introduced them. We have ruade  market for thêm 
immediately, and as the production increases, the eonsumption in this part of 
the country will increase. They will take up everything that is ruade. The 
price is comparatively low. 
Q. But they are not availablê to meet the shortage that exists af the prescrit 
time?---A. They are hot sufficient, but they help. 
By Mr. O'Conor: 
Q. We are short thirteen million tons of coal. If we take the wbole of 
that ten million tons of briquettes we would be short thrêe millions, and be 
just as badly off as we are now.--A. I don't understand we are short thirteen 
million tons of anthracite. 
Q. We want fo produce thirtcen million tons more oursêlves, if we can. 
How can you help us in regard to that?--A. I cannot see, unless you can find 
it in Sudbury. 
Q. A moment ago you spoke of the :Nova Scotia freight rate being pro- 
hibitive?--A. So far as Ontario is concerned. 
Q. But there is a water route. Wbat do you think of it, so far as coke is 
concerned?--A. I should think it would make very good coke. I don't see 
any reason why if should not, but the water proposition does not appeal fo 
Toronto, because the coal is hOt wantêd on the water front. The plants for 
distributing coal are not on the water front. 
By Mr. Garlanà: 
Q. It would be a question of rêorganization of the dealers' plants?A. 
Yes, they bave all practically left the water front because of the high rêntals 
and the expense of handling coal from the waterfront. The city has grown 
entirely away from that. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Would they not go back again, if it was advantageous, or is it impos- 
sible?A. The bornes of the city bave grown mlles away from the water 
front and the cost of delivery from the waterfront would be so great that it 
would hot be a practical thing, it seems to me. That is what the dealers bave 
round out, and they bave gone away from the waterfront and closed up their 
yards, as the leases expired, and built plants out where the people live. 
[Mr. W. rr. Oox.] 
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By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Built their plants out where the land is cheaper, and the overhead is 
less?--A. Yes, and where the deliveries are shorter. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Do you take the stand that any coal going into Toronto must neces- 
sarily, henceforth, go in by rail?--A. Very largely. They do bring a certain 
amount of anthracite in by water, but that is because if is not available by rail, 
and is af rimes available by water. The Lackawanna Coal Company have their 
plant af 0swego, and if is sometimes possible to get coal from there by water, 
but not by rail. 
Q. Going back to Mahomet and the mountain, supposing you could hot get 
anthracite coal, and .vou could get coal by water, fo coke, you would have to 
follow the coal? A. Certainly. 
Q. Supposing it was possible to bring it in by water, and hot by rail, 
because .vou could not get it b.v rail, that diflîculty would disappear, so far 
as the citizens of Toronto were concerned, as the coal dealers would have to 
follow the coal? A. If if is not availble, but there is no reason fo think 
that bituminous coal will not be available for all time. 
Q. But the Committee is endeavouring to discover what can be done? A. 
There are so many fields in the Unitcd Statos of bituminous coal, and they 
are all looking for outlets for their coal. There is a great over-production 
there. The possibilities of production are simply tremendous. 
Q. I agree with you that unless there is some, what we may call, national 
reason arising, which would cause the United States fo fight us, or something 
else, and they would not give us coal, you would always get bituminous coal. 
--A. Yes. 
Q. But one of the elements the Committee has to consider is just that sort 
of thing, and in such a case the dealers located back of the town would hot stand 
in the wa.v of a great national purpose in supplying Canada with coal.---A. 
Yes. then of course the Nova Scotia coal-- 
Q. Or any other coal?--A. would be used, but the production there is 
comparatively light. I don't know whether they could increase that tremend- 
ously or hot, so far as Nova Scotia is concerned. 
Q. Well, you are hot pronouncing on that. ¥ou say you don't know?--A. 
I iust say, the production is not heavy, and we could hot call on them for any 
great tonnage. 
Q. Their production is hall of Canada's production? A. Somewhere about 
5,000,000 tons. 
Q. They have produced considerably more than that. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you wish to make any further statement?--A. :No, nothing else 
occurs fo me af present. 

C. A. MAGa was called and sworn. 

W,ss: I do not know what information you have received on the coal 
question, af your previous sittin. I was congratulating myself that I was 
hot going fo be called upon, but I got your subpoena yesterday, and I find 
that it is " an inquiry," as stated in this notice to me, "to ascertain if and 
how Canada could profitably be self-sustaining as to fuel supply." From what 
I have heard this morning, the discussion seems to be centering around the 
question of supplies from Alberta, and if that is what you wish me fo discuss 
[Mr. C. A. Mgrath.] 
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with you, I am prepared fo go ahead and do sc. If if is a question of supply, 
regardless of the source of supply, I am prepared fo proceed on that line. So 
that if if is merely out own eoals, my remarks can be eut down considerably. 
By the Actig Chairman: 
Q. I think it would be the wish of the Committee fo hear your views 
generMly on the coal supplies from everywhere. 
WIWNESS: Do you wish fo get an outline of what has transpired last winter, 
and which has led practically to the demand, more or less general in Canada, 
that we should look for our coal supplies, in our own country? If so, perhaps-- 
Bg Mr. Warner: 
Q. I think, hlr. Chairman, that is the supposition anyway, that the Com- 
mittee are to inquire into the possibility of Canadian fuel from Canadian sources. 
---A. Well, if we are to have our supplies, or if we are to use our own coals, 
rather, we have, of course, as vou know, but two main fields, one in the far 
East. and the other in the far V'est. The main difficultv in the mining of coal, 
in both the United ,tates and Canada, is that there are toc nany mines, toc 
many miners, and I solnetimes think, toc many dealers. The trouble, I feel, 
fo a very considerable extent, rests with the consulners, who do not make 
sufficient effort fo «Iraw uniforln supplies froln the mines throughout the year-- 
the sane way to obtain a luinimum cost of production. Scientifically speaking, 
every grade of cool denmnds a different type of furnace. Central Canada 
adjusted itsclf to probably what is the most satisfactory fuel, individually fired, 
namely, anthracite, and a funmce was designed for that cool, which is also 
suitable for othcr smokeless--or largely so--fuels. 
I believe our Alberta domestic coals con be used without trouble in those 
furnaces because they do hot throw off a hea5 volume of slnoke. Experiments 
are now going on in this neighbourhood in connection with the use of the 
Alberta product, locally known as "sub-bituminous." I have burned it for 
some vears when living in the West, and I know if fo be very satisfactory 
indeeg. I do hot believe that if is equal fo anthracite on a ton for ton basis. 
When I burned Alberta coal, I was paying about $2.50 a ton for that coal in my 
bins, and therefore I may have hot been, and probably was hot, burning it in a 
scientific way, so that I may be unfairly influenced when I say that ton for ton, it 
will not yield the results that anthracite yields, but that is my opinion, based 
upon my experience, admitting however that I mav not have been firing if as I 
should have. 
By Mr. lVarner: 
Q. You have not burned that down here?--A. No, sir. 
Let me speak for a moment a. to the proportion of production of U.S. 
anthracite as between old line comoanies and independents. The old line 
eomoanies are those of which Mr. O'Connor s|)oke a few moments ago, and they 
prcduce about 75 per cent of the tonnage of anthracite that is turned out in the 
United States. The indeoendents mine 25 er cent. In September last. 
Governor Sproule, of Pelmsylvania, fixed the price of anthracite cool hot fo 
exceed $8.50 per gross ton at the mines; anthracite coal in the United Stores is 
always sold by the gross ton. The independents claimed that that figure was 
hot sufficient for their purposes. Governor Sproule had a comlnittee appointed, 
or rather revived a committee that had been in existence a few years previously, 
when there was a coal shortage, known as the "Fair Practices Committee." He 
allowed the "Independents" to go before the Fair Practices Committee which 
fixed the price of their product at figures ranging from $9.25 up fo about $12.50 
per gross ton. The $9.25 applied fo probably 80 per cent of the independent 
[Mr. C. A. Magrath.] 
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product; the higher figures to the remaining 20 per cent. In years of normal 
production, the independent coal bas been handled by brokers operating largely 
in :New York and Bffalo, and other points, and in the years of normal produc- 
tion they bave to fall in bebind tbe old line companies, and practically take the 
same price, but when tbere is a shortage if seems tbat they demand a higher 
figure. As I bave said, they got authority fo charge higher figures, but our 
dealers discovered by experience last winter that some brokers demanded figures 
as high, I believe, as $16 a ton af the mines. I imane, however, that that 
applied fo a very smal] tonnage. One of the difficulties in abnormal rimes, that 
is periods of coal shorage, is tbe disturbance that is caused in communities 
through the distribution of that independent coal. You will find a dealer 
who is handling the old line companies' coal af the minimum mining price, and 
another dea]er across tlm road handling a certain tonnage of independent coal, 
asking from $1 to $3 a ton more, simply because be had to pay that additional 
amount af the mines. If is that independent coal coming into a community in 
abnormal rimes that causes so much trouble and so much discontent amongst 
the consumers. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I might ask the witness, you bave reference altogether to tbe United 
States supply there?--A. Ycs, out anthracite all cornes from the United States. 
The produccrs in that country bave secured the trade of tbis country, or rather 
what may be termed Central Canada. 
However, I do hot want fo express any opinion as fo what I would con- 
sider the ratio of heating values between the two fuels,--United States anthra- 
cite and Alberta domestic coal. That matter I understand is now receiving 
careful investigation. The use of Alberta coal in eastern Canada will be a ques- 
tion largely of transportation, which is also being looked into af the present 
time. I assume if is known that United States anthracite is being delivered in 
the yards of dealers in the larger centres of Central Canada af figures ranging 
between $12 and $13 per ton. In those figures an allowance is made for the 
present rate of exchange. I am referring of course fo the product of the old 
Line companies. 
Very possibly, a slight increase over $12 per net ton is what Alberta coal 
bas to meet in Central Canada. 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Do you think there is any hope, Mr. Magrath, of anthracite coal coming 
do-n in price in the near future?--A. At the mines? No, hot at least until 
August. In August the agreement with the anthracite miners will be renewed 
so that I assume that the present price af the mines will continue. If has been 
a custom in .vears of normal production for the operators to drop the price of 
their coal 50 cents per ton on the first day of April, and then fo increase if 
monthly 10 cents a ton when af the end of rive months it is brought back to 
the normal price. That was done in order fo get consumers fo stock up in the 
summer. They are hot doing if this )-car because apparently.they do not bave 
fo do it. They may bave other reasons, but the main one, if seems fo me, is that 
there is such a demand for anthracite following last winter's shortage, that they 
do hot bave fo lower the price in order to induce summer pur(hases. They how- 
ever claim that they cannot afford fo lower the price. When it cornes to the 
making of an arrangement with the miners on the 1st of August nexoE, if is under- 
stood that the anthracite miners now claim that they are receiving less money 
than the men working in the soft coal fields, and that possibly they may ask for 
an increase in wages. I ara referring to the datal men, men working by the day, 
blt about $12 per ton on the railway tracks in our large communities is what 
[Mr. C. A. Magrath.] 
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the Alberta eoal has to meet in order to find a market in Eastern Canada. 
Alberta produeers have got fo realize that anthracite ean be landed in out 1.xrger 
centres to-day at slightly over $12 a ton. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I might ask the witncss right there if the market in Canada would ccase, 
this extra coal that would be put on the United States market on account of 
that, do you think that would be sufiïcient to rcduce the price in the United 
States?--A. No. The anthracite produccr appreciates the Canadian market, if 
is a market that he bas developed. He has largcly drawn our people away from 
hardwood. The rime was whcn we were using hardwood in this country. The 
anthracite producer bas however secured this market. Ten years ago. he 
imported tonnage of anthracite reached about 4,000,000 tons, and it has been 
running in that neighbourhood ever since. Ours is the best market the producer 
bas, as there is the least fluctuation in it from year to year. The field that con- 
sumes anthracite in the United States e.xtends to probably 100 miles south of 
Washington. In a mild winter the tonnage used in the southern end of that 
field is exceedingly light, but while we ma_y bave what we regard as a mild 
winter, we seem to burn prctty nuch the saine anount of coal, so there is the 
least fluctuation in the northern market than in any other section which they 
supply, hcnce the producer apprcciatcs this nmrket, and he will, I believe, do his 
utmost to retain it. 
Q. I do not think I ruade myself quite plain. I had in mind, provided we 
would furnish Canadian fuel instead of that fuel coming over here, that being 
absorbed, then, in the United States, what effect would that bave on the nmrket, 
would that bring the prices down and make competition barder for us, so we 
could not prevent it coming back over, on account of that extra amount being 
absorbed in the United States?--A. That extr anount fo be absorbed, that is, 
Canada's total consumption of anthracite, is about 7 per cent of the total 
United States production. The anthracite producer distributes in the United 
States roughly 93 per cent of his product, and in this country 7 per cent, and 
that extra tonnage say 7 per cent if retained in his own country, I do not think, 
would affect the price situation. I think the price of anthracite will probably 
be affected more by an effort on the part of the consumers in the United States 
fo get a cheaper type of fuel, because in the United States this past winter they 
were paying $15 to $18 a ton, and even higher than that, I have been told. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. What was the cause of the rise in price of coal af the pit mouth?-- 
A. If is to the increased cost of labour and supplies. 
Q. The price af the pit mouth did not vary very much?--A. When there 
is a shortage of a commodity, those who handle the commodity seem to think 
if is their duty to get the very most out of it. When there is a surplus 
supply, if seems to be in the minds of the public that they will nmke the 
producer let them bave it at the very lowest price, even fo the point when 
no profit is left. 
Q. The marrer of price in regard to anthracite coal last winter was not 
altogether in the hands of the producer?--A. :No, sir. 
Q. It was the middleman, the man in between, who absorbed a great part 
of the increase?--A. I was with the Galt Coal Company af Lethbridge, 
Alberta, many years ago, and we regarded if as our obligation to follow our 
product to the consumer. In those days, we used to fix the price at which 
the dealer hndled our product. We had him put up in his yard, a poster 
or notice in which the public was notified as to the prices of the coal in the 
[Mr. C. A. Iagrath.] 
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yard, as well as delivered. The producers to-day, at least the anthracite 
producers do not do that. I think if would be desirable that it should be 
donc, provided we think there is an obligation to the consumer resting upon 
the producers. In tact it would seem fo be in the interests of the dealers as 
well. 
Q. And that would work to the benefit of the ultimate consumer?--A. I 
think it would, especially in view of the disturbance to the market by the 
independent coal. A dealer may have a considerable proportion of old line 
companics' coal, he may bave a certain portion of thc indcpendent coal, and as 
the proportion varies, especially in rimes of shortage, the price varies--a 
situation develops which the consumer cannot uuderstand, and in which 
occasionally advantage is taken of him. The maritime province coals are 
bituminous, and their use if seems to me, would require a sort coal furnace 
with a larger fluc to carry off the heavy volume of smoke produced. There 
is no question in my mind that that would be one solution of the problem, 
namely substituting thc soft coal furnace for the hard coal furnace. If is 
only necessary fo go into Pittsburg for instance, fo realize the extent fo which 
soft coal is uscd. The saine is truc in British Clumbia, where we have 
high grade bitulninous coals, used for domestic purposcs. In all probability 
the domcstic heating of the world, at least that which is being accomplished 
with ce)al, is probably 90 per cent soft coal. However thcre is no doubt 
but that its use secms to have had to give way fo anthracite within reasonable 
distances of the Pennsylvania anthracite mines. Should it be shown that 
the Albcrta (lomestic coals canuot 1;e carricd such great distances into Central 
Ontario and compote with, for instance, anthracite from Pennsylvania--because 
we nliht as well realize that the anthracite producers will endeavour to 
hold their Canadian market---then it might be desirable to consider some 
form of treatment of sort coals through the production of coke or in some other 
way, in order fo gct rid of a heavy per cent of its smoke content. I am 
under the impression that in the United States, in view of the high price that 
anthracite has reached, that efforts will be put forth fo more generally treat 
bituminous coals. There, I think, is where the solution lies. There are two 
ways to bring about such a result in Canada. One is for the country to do 
the experimenting--which personally I think is dangerous--the othcr is to 
offer a subsidy for every ton of soft coal that is treated for domestic purposes. 
]k'Iy view is to let somebody else do the experimenti_. If might be 
provided that the municipality in which the coal is fo bi used should bear 
a proportion of that subsidy. I ara hOt disposed fo suggest that the subsidy 
should be made applicable only to Canadian fuel.  ara speaking now in the 
event that Alberta fuel cannot get into the market of Central Canada. 
one is more anxious than I ara to sec the Alberta coal extend ifs market. 
That feature is now being investigated, and I hope it will be donc most 
thoroughly and settle the marrer definitely. If Alberta coal cannot find a 
market in Central Canada, and if we arc to use sort coals, I sec no alternative 
but the treatment of out hlaritime Province coals or tlcir use in soft coal 
furnaces. Returning to the question of a subsidy for the treatment of such 
coals, it might at the first be better to leave those undert.aking such work, as 
wide a field as possible from which to draw their supplies. The subsidy might 
not be continued beyond a reasonable period, unless domestic fuel was there- 
after used, when the province producing the fuel might carry a portion of the 
subsidy. 
What I have in mind is this, a subsidy on the use of Canadian coals af 
the present rime might be no inducement fo capital to proceed with the treat- 
ment of soft coals, especially in the Province of Ontario. TS-day, or rather 
[Mr. C A. lagrath.l 
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in the early part of last month, the priee at the mines of Alberta bituminous 
eoal--I ara not speaking now of Alberta domestie eOallWaS somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of about $5 a ton, 2.000 mlles away, or ai least 1,800 toiles 
distant. The priee ai the mines in Nova Seotia, say 900 mlles fo the east, 
was about $5 a ton. The priee ai the mines in the Pittsburg fields, 400 or 
500 mlles away, was in the neighbourhood of $3 a ton; in tact, if was lower 
than that. 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Af the beginning of last month?--A. Yes, that is the reason I suggest 
that in the earlier years if the country should deeide fo subsidize the treatment 
of sort eoal for domestie purposes, if would not be desirable fo confine if, in my 
]udgment, to Canadian supplies only. Later on, after if is well started and the 
industry is well under way. if might be desirable then to say, " Well, if this is 
fo continue it must be for the use of Canadian fuel." 
It seem. fo me therc is ju.¢tificatiu for the cour.e I bave named becau.¢e 
a former p,qrliamcnt decl,red that dome.tic fuel was not tobe taxed, hence if 
wa. that anthracite was ,ql]owed to enter Canada free of dutv. Everv ton of 
sort coal that is used for dome:-'tie purposes rc]eases a ton of ànthracitè; there- 
fore while it may be quite proper to fax imported sort coal for industrial 
purposes, if u.¢ed for domestic purpo.es, and taxed, if seems fo me, if might 
be arued as not being in line with the declarcd policy of the country. 
While I bave bcen talking about a subsidv, the samc thing can be ac- 
complished bv removing the duty on sort coal" for domestic purposes, which 
after all woud be in line with the action of parliament a few year. ago when 
anthracite, a fuel for domestic purposes was de«ided to be free of duty, in 
order that the consumer would get the advantage. I find that the fuel dis- 
tributor af Washington has recently issued a circular fo the consumers of 
anthracite in thc United States fo get in their fuel supplies without delay. If 
wouht look on the face of it as though he is not quite satisfied wit.h the present 
conditi, on of the market. If his suggestion is sound in that country, if is 
equally sound in this, and I think that the people of this country, especially 
in Central Canada, should get in their supplies for the coming winter without 
delay. 
That i. all, Mr. Chairman, unless any gcntleman wants t) ask me any 
questions. 
Mr. Wh,'E: Would it be all right to ask a question now? 
The ACTING CHAIRM.,i: Yes. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I bave been asked why there was nothing said about the Galt coal in 
the southern part of the province. I would likc fo ask you--you were ac- 
quainted with the coal--I would like fo ask whether your opinion of that coal 
would be that it is just as good as other coals which bave been brought down 
here and are now being demonstrated? A. The Galt coal--I was with the 
Galt Company practically from the beginning--is the product of the pioneer 
coal enterprise in western Canada, and there was a rime when if was the 
domestic coal used over that western territory, until if came in contact in 
Manitoba with American anthracite. Since I left Lethbridge the Drumheller 
field bas been opened; the Edmonton coals were not on the market fo any 
exbent in my rime. The Galt coal, I would say offhand, and the Drumheller 
coal are pretty much of the same class. I do hot know why the Galt coal 
has flot been mentioned in your former discussions. 
Q. I think that just happened to be that way.--A. A block of the Galt 
coal was brought down here probably twenty-five years ago. There was a 
[Mr. C. A. Magratt,] 
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block of Galt coal about 3 feet square sent to a London exhibition away back 
in about, I tlaink, 1882 or 1883. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Looking for a foreign market?---A. More fo show what Canada bas. 
If seems that that is still necessary. 
Q. The witness has placed before tlle Committee a very interesting report. 
You speak of subsidizing certain coking or briquetting plants is tlaat the idea? 
--A. Yes, for the use-- 
Q. For experimentation?A. Yes, in order to get a cheaper fuel and fo be 
more independent in the marrer of a fuel supply which seems tobe very much in 
the public mind af present. 
Q. Your subsidy would be extended to foreign competitors as well as 
those in your own country--A. I think probably it would be more likely 
to induce capital to take laold. 
Q. ttave you considered this proposal of whether if would not be perlaaps 
a preferable alternative fo our own, that having admitted tlaat question of trans- 
port being vital, we would cndeavour fo get as low a rate as possible, and then 
cut if still lower if necessary and apply the loss in the form of a subsidy to our 
own railways, and keep all the business in Canada. We laave the coal.A. I do 
hot know how far tbe people of Canada would subscribe fo that doctrine, 
because in the otlaer case the ob.iect is to get a claeaper fuel tlaan we are 
getting to-day, and tobe more independent in the marrer of a coal supply. 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You would only ask for a subsidy for experimental purposes; how far 
would you go? A. I would only go as far as would induce the man with money 
fo get into the business. We have laad an experience in briquetting in Saskatche- 
wan, and I think it would have been better, if would have been more profitable 
to the country, if private capital had been allowed to do if tlarough some kind 
of subsidy. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, if is not of course my opinion that if would be a good 
policy, but in consideration of the two, I simply wish fo ask Mr. Magrath for 
his opinion. I would like fo have his opinion on the relative merits of the two 
proposais, between absorbing the loss entailed in laying coal down in com- 
petition with anthracite from our own Canadian fields. 
The CHArR*N: That would be hauling if under cost. 
The WTNESS: Yes, I know. Do you not think that the public would say, 
"Why should we pay--?" 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Yes, I can assume almost before you say anytlaing ]ust what tlae public 
might say, but I am asking you for your own opinion.--A. I would only say tlaat 
a policy of tlaat kind should be considered in the event of the consumer not 
being able fo get lais source of supply elsewhere without cost to the country, 
because your plan is one wlaicla will cost tlae country sometlaing. The sugges- 
tion I made-- 
Q. Even if the amount expended in each case should be tlae same?--A. 
:No. I am afraid you misunderstand me. In tlae other case, I was suggesting a 
subsidy which would probably be equivalent fo the duty which is being col- 
lected on soft coal, so tlaat tlae country does not lose anything. 
[Mr. C. A. Magrath.l 
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By he Acting Charman: 
Q. You mean, by taking the duty off you would be giving the subsidy?--A. 
Yes, the country does hOt lose anything. 
By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. Mr. Magrath, I would like to ask you a question; you bave spoken 
about the experiments in briquetting. You will no doubt be familiar with the 
experiment of the Canadian Pacific Railway. What bave you got fo say as to 
that kind of experiment, and why would you suggesç that private individuals 
can do that work more efficiently than a government enterprise?--A. The 
country bas had one experiment, that is the briquetting experiment af Bienfait. 
Q. Is that a failure?--A. I cannot say that, but I know there bas been 
a very considerable amount of money spent there. When I am experimenting 
personally, I always like fo know what my limit is, and if if is somebody else 
that is doing the experiment, they bave fo take the chance on the limit in 
order fo succeed. 
Q. What would you say with regard fo the briquetting by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has if been successful or otherwise?--A. I do not think I 
can say. That plant bas been closed down, bas if not? 
Q. I do not think that the briquetting plant is still running, although I cannot 
be altogether sure about that.--A. They have had Bankshead property, which 
is an anthracite coal. If is very friable, a very considerable proportion of that 
coal cornes out in dust, and if has been necessary fo briquette if, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is always after business, and if seems to me that if 
they could bave made a success of that in competition with other coals, they 
would still be briquetting, but they stopped, and I assume that if is because 
if is hot profitable. 
Q. Either that, or the mine bas run out or something of that kind.--A. 
Possibly so. I have not been following if, as a marrer of fact. 
The ACOEING CHAIRMAN: DO you wish fo ask any questions, hlr. O'Connor? 
Mr. O'CoNNoR: :No, thanks. 
The ACWlNG CIAmMA: Well, then gentlemen, if is after one o'clock, is 
if your pleasure that we adjourn? 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: Adjourn. 
The Committee adjourned until Friday morning, April 20, af 11 a.m. 

I:[OUSE OF COMMONS, 
COMMITTEE ROOM 429, 
FRD«Y, Apri] 20, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met ai II a.m., the 
Chaiiman, Mr. Carro]], piesiding. 
The CI{AIRMAN: Mr. Campbe]l, wi]l you resume your evidence. 
W. E. CAMPBELL recalled. 
The CHmM«N: :NOW, Col. Arthurs, bave you some questions you would 
like fo ask? 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. I do not know that I bave anything particular fo ask this witness except 
one or two general questions. You bave already told the Committee that your 
[Mr. C. A. Magrath.] 
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function on the lailway Cmmission is fo give final udgment as to the rates 
proposed when a. complaint cornes in.--A. Speaking in a gencral way-- 
Q. I am speaking generally.--A. The Board does not fix or make rates, 
that being in the discretion of the carriers, the railways. 
Q. You do not mean fo tell this Committee that your Board does not bave 
the approval of these rates, and the power of disapproval?--.A. The Board has 
the power of disapproval. 
Q. They must be approved before the rates are put in force?--A. Only 
what is known as the "Standard Freight Tariff," which is a maximum tariff and 
under which very little traiïic is handled. The tariff naming rates lower than 
that standard tariff may be filed with the Commission by the companies with- 
out any specific approval; if they contain an increased rate it necessitates thirty 
days' notice fo the public; the tariffs are filed at the station, giving thirty days' 
notice. If there is no complaint, that tariff automatically goes into effect and is 
legal until such rime as there might be subsequent complaint, and a disallowance 
or suspension by the Board. 
Q. Certain factors enter into the fixing of a rate. Outside of the distances, 
are these other f,etors of any considcrable consequcnce? I will naine some of 
them, amount of tralîïe; t]mt is to say, the density of the tralîïc over tbat parti- 
cular road. Wou]d that, in vour opiniot, have an" effcct in the fixing of that 
rate? That is fo say, cou]d he railroad hau] it cheaper?--A. Density of trafiïc 
does affect the tolls, and probably would lower them. 
Q. Another thing that enters into it is the value of the article carried?--A. 
Yes. 
Q. That is a very material point in thc construction of a tariff; that is 
say, the insurance the railway must bave against accident or liability depends 
largely upon the value of the artiele.--A. Yes, sir. and the abilitv to more the 
tralîïc any particular distance at all unlcss there is a rate that will enable it 
be moved. 
Q. I ara asking you witb regard fo the fixing of the ordinarv maximum 
tariff.--A. The value of the commodity is one element in the màking of the 
rate. 
Q. That is, the liability for loss or dmage or dcstruction of the property 
carried, that all enters into consideration?--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The next one is very similar, loss by damage. That is fo sav, an article 
tbt is friable or easily broken or destroved in transit, naturallv" lemands a 
higher rate than an article not of that ature, is that right? "A. Generally 
speaking. 
Q. Another consideration would be the type of cars needed, would if not, 
perhaps in a lesser degree?--A. In a very small degree, I would say. 
Q. Then tbere is another thing, I think you will agree with me, that is a 
factor in this matter. That is, the cost to the railwav company of securing the 
traiïic in the first place, the overhead necessary to sec'ure traiïic; does that enter 
into the consideration?--A, lates are fixed so as to cover not only the cost of 
carrying the traffic, but the cost of overhead, fixed charges, and all that is included 
under that term. 
Q. Do you know of any article, any considerable article, any article that 
is carried in any considerable quantity by the railways of Canada upon which 
there would be less liability fo loss than coal, or to sborten matters, do you know 
of any article, any common commercial article which could be carried more 
cheaply than coal, for long distances?--A. You have two questions; one is, 
can it be carried more cheaply, and the other, if there would be greater loss in 
some other commodity than coal. 
[Mr. W. E. Carnpbe||.] 
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Q. That is ail involved.--A. As to the loss, I suppose eoal would be in the 
saine eategory with sand, gravel, lumber, and other rough eommodities. 
Q. There would be no reason why the rate on eoal should be higher than 
any of these others that you mentioned, no material reason?--A. Speaking 
generally, I think you would find rates on sand and gravel eonsiderably lower 
than eoal, beeause of the lower value. 
Q. Then, if you found that the raihvay eompanies, either or any of them, 
eould earry wheat from the western border of Alberta, say froin Calgary to 
Toronto, for some $9 per ton, wouid you think that $12.50 per ton for eoal would 
be an approximately equal rate, or otherwise?--A. The rate on grain from 
Calgary, you say, or the Edmonton district fo Toronto is not $9 per ton. 
Q. What is it?--A. Itis 63½- cents per hundred pounds whieh is $12.70 per 
ton. 
Q. That is, on wheat?--A. Yes. 
Q. That is the nmximum rate?--.. Yes, that is also the ininimum rate 
to-day; itis inade up of the Crow's :Nest Pass rate of 26 eents froin Calgary to 
Fort William, and 37½ cents from Fort Wiiliam to Toronto. 
Q. In other words, that is exactly thc saine rate as on coal?--A. It is the 
same rate. 
Q. Then we will change our question. Do vou think thcre should be as 
high a rate on coal as on wbeat?--A. I wouhl not ike to give an opinion on that. 
Q. You bave already given this opinion-- 
The Cm.N" The witncss the other day said, and I think there is soIne 
considerable truth in that statcmcnt, that he is attached to a court here, and 
does not like to give an opinion; he will give all the faets af his disposal, but 
he does not propose fo take the plaee of the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
in giving an opinion. 
The WITNESS: I do not want fo appear unwilling or anything like that, but 
some of these questions might later eome before the Board for adjudication, 
they bave not been looked upon or considered bv the Board yet, and fo express 
an opinion would probably get me into trouble. 

Bg Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. We will put this question this way. 
:Mr. WR_I: This is all rail, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. You would not consider coal as liable to damage, nor that there shouht 
be any differential against coal on that account?A. That the coal should hot 
be higher than grain? 
Q. Yes.A. :No, I would not think so. 
Q. Rather the reverse? A. If there is any difference, I should say slightly 
the reverse. 

By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. For what reason? A. Value, perhaps, is one of the factors. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Garland? 
Mr. (ARLAND: :NO, I think it has all been well cleared up. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. I think, Mr. Campbell, that you were asked the other day a few ques- 
tions which you were to answer to-day.--A. I was asked the rate on coal froin 
Minto fo Ottawa; the rate is $3.25 per net ton. 
[lVlr. W. E. Campbll.] 
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Q. And that is?--A. Two thousand pounds. 
Q. How many toiles is that?--A. Six hundred and one. 
Q. Over the C.P.R.?--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How does that compare with the western freight raies on coal?--A. I do 
hOt know that I bave that mileage here. 
Q. Perhaps you will tell us, then, how it compares with the freight rates 
on coal from Nova Scotia, say, Cape Breton?---A. From Stellarton to Ottawa, 
927 toiles by the shortest mileage--not necessarily the mileage that the traffic 
would be carricd over--but the shortest mileage that the map shows, the raie 
is $5.10. 
Q. What mileage is that? A. Nine hundred and twenty-seven. From 
McCann fo Ottawa, 781 miles, the rate is $4.70. These raies were in effect dur- 
ing the winter, but I find the tariff cancelled on the 25th of January. 
Q. You have no rates now?--A. There would be nothing but the tenth class, 
then. I would imagine that was looked upon as a seasonal tariff. At the rime 
this rate was cancelled the railway naming these rates was hot under the juris- 
diction of this Board. 
Q. T|ae mileage from Drumhcller fo Toronto is what?--A. Two thousand 
and ninety-four toiles is the shortest mileage. 
Q. And the rate?---A. $12.70. 
Q. And the raie the C.P.R. gives from the Minto naine fo Ottawa is what?-- 
A. The distance is 601 toiles. 
Q. And the raie is what.--A. 83.25. 
Q. Do you consider that a special rate that the hlinto people are getting?-- 
A. If is a special commodity rate. 
Q. And lower than the raies from the West, comparatively speaking; if i 
amatter of computation, of course?--A. The lowest rate I have here that I 
can compare if with is one for 758 toiles in the West, from Lethbridge to Winni- 
peg. 
Q. What is that rate?--A. That is $4.70 per ton. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I was just going fo ask right here, what would be the difference between 
Lethbridge, Edmonton and Drumheller; would there be any difference between 
these three points?--A. To Winnipeg? 
Q. Yes?--A. It is all the same, sir. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. What is the rate fo Fort William from Drumheller?--A. $6.60. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. From where? A. From Drumheller, Edmonton, and Belleview. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. What is the mileage? A. From Edmonton, 1,229 toiles; from Belleview, 
1,261 toiles; from Drumheller, 1,222 miles, short mileage. I do hot know that 
they haul it that way, but I ara just taking the shortest possible mileage. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. A few mlles from one central point fo another, compared with, say, 
like Drumheller being shorter, they make no difference between one which 
would be 30 to 50 toiles further.--A. They group all the mines in one con- 
tiguous area and give them all the saine race, generally speaking. 
The CAmM: Mr. Garland, did you show Mr. Campbell that schedule 
you had the other day? 
[-Mr. W. :E. Campbell.] 
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The WITIESS: He read if to me, I did not take a copy away with me,  
think the reporter took it. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you bave an opportunity of going over that?--A. I looked at it. 
Q. Would you mind if sometime we asked you or some other person con- 
nected with the Commission to go over that schedule of rates and give an opin- 
ion on it, or would that be--?--A. I do hot think we would care to, sir. 
Q. There would be the same objection to tht that you took before?-- 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Would you suggest to me the name of a man who would be a competent 
witness in that regard?A. I do not know whether that statement covered the 
computation for moving it over the Canadian National or the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and whichever railway it contemplated, I would think the most satis- 
factory way would be for this Committee to get someone from that railway and 
bave him verify or criticize the figures on that statement. I could not attempt 
to do so. 
Mr. WARER: I might propose, Mr. Chairman, right there, that either you 
or the Secretary have that schedule submitted to the different railway companies 
when the rime comes--perhaps it would be any rime now--and have their freight 
traffic managers make suggestions as to what they think about if. 
The CHAmA: I may tell you my opinion, which, of course, is subject 
to the Committee, that we get a rate man from both the C.P.R. and the C.N.R., 
and I thoughf they should have this thing in their hands. I think this is the 
most important question that bas been raised here. They should have a copy 
of this memorandum in their hands, if they came here to give evidence, and 
I think every member of this Committee should have a copy of it and go into 
the matter. That is the crux of the whole situation, and unless we get some 
information along this line I think we will not be doing very much good, outside 
of advertising the coal. 
Mr. WmEl: I think from now on that is probably the most important 
marrer we have, but what we have already got in regard to coal has also been 
important. 
The CHAm*.«: Yes, but that is the eally valuable information that 
I think we should get, on the question of freight rates. 
Mr. WtmE: Do you know whether they will be willing to come and 
criticize that schedule before the railway companies have made up their minds 
as to what they will do? 
The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, they bave to corne if we ask them. 
Mr. CHISHOLM: Would they bave any objection to coming? 
The CHm: I think not. I feel quite confident they would not have, 
but I have discussed this matter with a person who, I think, is quite competent to 
deal with such matters, and he says that the whole thing is quite feasible, and 
the facts set out are real facts. 
Mr. WmNER: I have been reading just lately that in the United States 
they have raised th number of cars in their trains from the coal fields to the 
seaboard tremendously, to something like 100. That would perhaps double 
the capacity which their old trains had, and it might be a good idea to get 
information from that line. I forger the name of the road, but it is hauling coal 
from the fields to the seaboard. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is an American road? 
Mr. WmE: I was going to ask Mr. Campbell whether he has heard 
anything of that. 
[ltIr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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The WTiEss: I saw where, I think it was a Mr. Butler, had mentioned 
conditions on the Virginian Railway; perhaps that is what you bave in mind. 
Mr. WAmER: I think the field is in Virginia. 
The WITNESS: It is known as the Virginian lailway. 
Mr. WAmE: Under these conditions, it might revolutionize the whole 
trafiïc in coal, and prices in the dclivering of it, or the transportation of it. 
The WTiESS: It would all depend upon the conditions on that railway, 
I know nothing about it, except what I bave read in the newspapers. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Do you know anything about the grades they had to go over there, 
compared to the grades that we have from thc west coming east?--A. I could 
not say. Of course, their haul is much shorter. They only bave 527 mlles of 
line, and it servcs 107 mines. 
Q. Would that distance make any differcnce in the amount of weight 
that an engine could draw; would the divisional points not be about the saine 
distance apart, and so on?--A. I would think so. The length of their line 
would have no bearing on the-- 
Q. On the amount the engine could draw?--A. The tractive hauling 
capacity of an cngine; that would ail depend on the condition of the line, and 
the type of engine and car, and those things. 
By Mr. L(pierre: 
Q. :Sir. Chairnmn is it not the policy of the railway in cases where coal is 
being bauled fo run the train on slow times, and whcn you a.re making rates don't 
you take into consideration the full tonnage of a train. 
The C.'.aMA: You mean the full capacity? 
The WTss: Well, if you are hauling freight on a main line I think the 
invariable rule is fo send the engine from terminal to terminal with a full 
tonnage load. 
Q. In figuring your rates on coal you would figure on a full tonnage basis? 
--A. I .wouIdn't say the rates are figured that way because the rates are fixed 
by the railroad and thcre are branch line hauls. 
Q. Would you figure the cost of hauling coal as a mixed train instead of a 
solid train of coal?--A. Well, I do not know that the railways figure their rates 
tat way. 
Q. What is the basis for making a rate on coal?--A. The railways make 
{hese rates. You see this movement, that rate you are now discussing is I 
believe from the West to the East and is somehing that is new. 
Q. Well if tbat is new you must bave had some basis for the rate which you 
ha.d before?---A. The rates for the coal were never ruade by the railway men. 
There bave been some coal rates which bave been the subject of a complaint to 
tbe Commission and readjusted or changed in some way but in that connection 
it was usually a charge of discrimination or something of that kind in relation 
to some other load. I do not know that the Commission ever made an exhaustive 
studv of tbe case of carrying coal in the fixing of rates. 
. You can see that question is under discussion now. If coal rates could 
be regulated by a large output which would supply the railroad complete trains, 
capacity trains with coal there might be a possibility of the rates being lowered? 
--A. The railroad people would have to consider that, I would say. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I would like to ask the witness whether there is any variation in the 
freight rate at the present rime or at different rimes of the year so when the 
[Mr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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railway stock and equipment is lying idle do they make any reduction in order 
to keep things moving as at the present time?--A. I ara unaware of any seasonal 
or coal rate to-day in Canada or in the United States. 
Q. They make no difference?--A. There was a small rate on coal in 
Western Canada two years ago from the 1st June to the 31st August; the rail- 
way men put a reduction of 10 per cent in order to encourage movement of 
coal in the summer rime. 
Q. Do you remember the amount of rcduction?--A. If was 10 per cent on a 
$5 rate which would be offhand about what the Drumheller rate would be, a 
reduction of 50 cents per ton. 
Q. That would hardly be enough to induce very much more movement at 
that time?--A. I understood the coal dealers, not only the dealers but the 
miners were also going to make a reduction to the householder so as to leave a 
reduction of about a dollar as an incentive to put in coal in the summer rime. 
Bg Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Has the railway company ruade anv modification on the rate of com- 
modities within the last two or three years'?--A. There were changes made in 
the rates as a result of an ordcr of the Board the fir.t of August last. 
Q. That was the last change ruade on commoditv rates?--A. The last 
general change ruade I,y thc Board. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, if the railwa.vs as a re.¢ult of negotiations now being 
carried on should decide to reduce the rate, will they bave to submit these rates 
for the consideration of the Board bcforc they become effective?- A. No, sir. 
Q. In other words the railroads may fix whatevcr rates they wish without 
consulting the Board?--A. Yes. 
Q. It is only in the event of a complaint the Railway Commi-sion will take 
the marrer up?--A. The Commission do not fix the minimum rate; they only 
pAescribe the maximum, the standard mileagc tariff. Any rates below that may 
be published bv the carriers and become effective unless some outsixle interested 
party makes te complaint and then an order is nmde which supersedes. 
By Mr. Kennedy (Edmonton): 
Q. In that case it will be that the Railway Commissioners would be asked to 
fixa rate from Alberta to Ontario; what would be the basis upon which you 
weuld start to work out a fair and iust rate?--A. They would et both parties 
before them and hear all their statements and then grapple with if. 
Q. Would it be the cost of operation, would that be the outstanding feature 
and the cost of moving the coal?--A. I think you would have to fix the rates, 
having regard to ail railway costs, entering into the movement so far as any 
tribunal is concerned; the lailway Act does hot permit discrimination. 
Q. It would be simply up to the various parties interested to submit e-idence 
as to what they thought was a just rate and the Board would decide after 
hearing the evidence. I do not know what the policy is and I do not know that 
there is anything to prevent it. I do not know that it is ruled or adiudicated 
upon, a rate that is hot already in effect. Usually a tariff is compiled and some- 
body compIains about it. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. The Board does not initiate it?--A. They do not initiate rates. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. If :Mr. Kennedy is finished I -ould like to ask a question--we are trying 
to get af this basis. Suppose one railroad company, where there were two or 
[lIr. W. E. Campbel.] 
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more competing, one railroad company would put on a certain price--say one 
would put on a $6.00 rate on coal between Alberta points. Suppose that some- 
body would corne along and complain about the rates on the other roads that 
they were not willing fo put down this rate, would that constitute a good ground 
for complaint? 
The CAnMAN: I think Mr. Warner that anything is good ground for a 
complaint so long as you make if before the Railway Board. 
Mr. WtmEa: The reason I asked that we had some discussion as fo whether 
rates are uniform or discriminative and so on and that is the reason I asked that. 
The CAnhN: As a marrer of fact the Board of Railway Commissioners 
investigate any grievance, whether t}le grievance be well founded or hot if if 
is brought before them in the ordinary manner. Have ),ou anything fo ask Mr. 
O'Connor? 
Mr. O'Cooa: 1o. 
The CI-IAIRMAI: The witness will give the rate on coal from ]Iontreal fo 
Toronto; it is important from the Eastern point of view. 
The W]TESS: I was asked the rate of coal from Montreal to Toronto; the 
present rates, the mileage being 334 toiles are $3.10 per net ton on anthracite 
and $2.90 cents on bituminous. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you the rate from Nova Scotia to Toronto?--A. There is a rate 
from Minto to Toronto, 823 toiles, $4.80 a ton. 
The Chn: Do you gentlemen get that; the rate from Montreal fo 
Toronto is $3.10 and the rate from the Maritime coal mines to Toronto is a little 
better than a dollar over that. 
The WrrEss: $1.70. 
[r. GARLAND: We can beat that in the West if you want comparison. The 
witness said the rate on anthracite was $3.10. 
The WITNnSS: And on bituminous $2.90. 

By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Why the differenee? A. In the read]ustment last August th inereas 
in eo,l rates that were ruade effective September 13 1920, were taken off so far 
as bituminous coal is eoncerned. The anthracite and bituminous had been the 
saine but in making the reduetions last year the reduction was only ruade on 
bituminou. eoal. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Was that extended fo the United States bituminous coal?---A. Yes. 
That is rebilled af the International Boundary and is sub]ect to those rates 
from the International Boundary. 
:Mr. O'Cot¢oa: Mr. Garland wa. asking why s an arbitrary marrer that 
I wou]d like to know why on principle. 
The CHérubiN: It is a higher priced commodity. 
The WoEss: In Canada on principle there ha. ot usua]lv been a differ- 
ente but tbe rates tbat were reduced last vear were limited fo "hat was known 
as tbe list of basic commodities and the bituminous coal was constructed as basic 
in that it enters into the manufacturing business of this country. 
Mr. (ARLnND: That is a very interesting point. 
[Mr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. There was discrimination against the consumer in favour of the manu- 
facturer? A. To the extent of 20 cents in this case. 
Q. Then it is hOt the difference in the value of the commodity carried-- 
and the anthracite is of a domestic character? A. The rates were reduced on a 
list of basic commodities which were before the Special 1)arliamentary Com- 
mittee and the 1)arliamentary Committee recommended a reduction on that list. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. You say the rate from Montreal to Toronto is a little in excess of $3.00 
a ton, what is the rate from Minto to Montreal?--A. 501 mlles is the distance 
and the rate is $2.75. That rate from Montreal to Toronto is high in comparison 
with the one I bave iust given. That rate from Montreal to Toronto is not a 
special rate in the same sense as the one from Minto is. I do not suppose there 
is very much coal shipped from Montreal to Toronto. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Could hot the coal come from the coal fields to Montreal by water?-- 
A. Yes. 
Q. This that you bave mentioned is all the way by rail?--A. Yes. 
The CAmMA: We get a very cheap rate from Sydney, a dollar a ton. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. What I was getting af is if they could get a proportionate rate from 
Montreal to Toronto, if they could bring it by water fo Montreal, could not the 
rate be reduced considerably that way? A. I do not think there bas heretofore 
been any considerable movement from Montreal to Toronto by rail. 
Q. You do not think there would be?--A. I do not think there bas been any 
appreciable movement. 
Q. What I was getting af would be to find out if it could hot be reduced 
by bringing it as far as Montreal by water and be taken the rest of the way by 
rail and then get a proportionate rate? A. That would be a fair question to 
submit fo the railway company as fo reducing that rate. I think no doubt i 
there was negotiation there would be a reduction. 
Mr. O'Cooa: You haven't any rate from Sydney fo Montreal by rail. 
The CHAI1R:IAN: This was higher and it is impossible to talk about it. 

Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. It would be an ordina" commodity and would be a special rate?--A. 
It is in their special commodity tariff; the mileage Sydney Mines to Montreal is 
936. 
Q. The shortest distance?--A. Yes, and the rate is $4.50 per ton. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. tiare you got the Sydney rate?--'A. Sydney is the saine rate. 

By Mr. Dic]cie: 
Q. That is not as good a rate as you stated in the West from Drumheller to 
Fort William; if is twice the distance from Drumheller to Fort William? A. 
From Drumheller fo Fort William is 1,222 mlles and the rate is $6.10. 
Mr. GARLAND: I wonder if if would be advisable to bave the witness lav 
on the table the tables he is quoting from. There are manv questions that may 
arise and that table may be of value to us. 
[Mr. W. E. Campbell.] 
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The VITNESS: I can typewrite the rates I have quoted to you and send 
it up to the Chairman. 
Mr. 0'CoNNol: What we want is all Canadian coal rates. 
]kr. GARLaD: I think the Committeo should bave that evidence. 

Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. All Canadian coal rates wbether special or gcneral?--A. That would be 
impracticable to put that in a statement; the most comprehensive way would be 
the Railway Tariff; thc coal tariffs are not unintelligible. There is a coal tariff 
giving rates from Black Rock, Suspension Bridge to the Territory that moves 
through from the port of entry. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. You think we wouhl have no difliculty in reading that?--A. The railwav 
companies, if you would ask them for the Canadian coal tariff you could get 
them and there would not be a very great bundle of thcm. 

By the Chab'man: 
(2. If you give us the schedule showing points in the Western Province¢ 
to Winnipeg, to Toronto, to 5[ontreal, and then the rates from the Maritime 
District, to I wouhl say, Montreal. Toronto and Ottawa, I think that will fill 
the bill? A. I think perhaps if you had one of the company's tariffs 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. It will hardly cover the point becausc we have just had a little pieee of 
interesting information about the Montreal Toronto local rate?. That would 
be in the saine tariff; there are specific rates from Montreal to given distances 
and in the back of the saine tariff, the last page, there is a mileage scale that 
applies where there are not any other rates and gives distances and ras. 
Mr. GAnA»: Perhaps the suggestion of the witness would be worth while. 
The CamMa: You see the diffieulty, Mr. Garland; you bave the Western 
country and you say give u the rate from E(lnmnton fo Saskatoon and other 
little stations between Saskatoon and so on and so on and you would nectar be 
able to arrive at it. 
Mr. G_«nL_«N-»: That would be in these tables?--A. The tariff contains an 
alphabetical index of distances and points. You can find any distances and 
points and these particular tariffs are fairly simple to anyone to read. 
Mr. 0'Cooa: Have you yet subpoenaed your railway witnesses. 
The C.mMa: No. 
5If. 0'Cooa: Why not subpoena them to bring the papers and tariffs 
and you would bave ail the information from the tariffs. 
Tlle Wr-ESS: Their coal tariffs. 
Mr. Dcm: With regard ço the transportation from 5Iontreal to Toronto 
would it be possible for the coal barges to continue from 5Iontreal to Toronto. 
The C.«ma: There is no doubt about that; they carried coal from 
Montreal to Toronto last year by bargc. There would have to be a trans- 
shipment; samers that corne in from Svdnev unload the coal at Montreal and 
there would have to be a new shipmen. Tiret is something we can get some 
evidence on the possibilities of. 
Mr. 0'CoNNoa: The actual ships bave gone to Toronto. 
[hlr. W. E. Çampbell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: 0nly some of them; there are solne difiïculties in the way; 
they are not large boats. 
:Mr. 0'Co'OR: That is not the most economical way of carrying it. 
The CHAm.tAN: We are going to get some evidcnce of that. 
Mr. :DxcE: Why is it hot more economical? 
The CHAm_IA: The loading facilities and all that sort of thing; the large 
boats with 8.000 tons are the cheapest carrier and Montreal is the port they 
have been able to ply fo, and it would be necessary to start them off with smaller 
boats of 2.000 and 2.500 tons, as you have to go through the different canals 
and loading is going to be more expensive. 
Mr. :DICKE: 0nly to a limited degree. 
:Mr. 0'Coo: It makes a very great difference. 
:Mr. DtCE: Would it be practical to make the land trip. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
hIr. 0'Cooa: I asked somebody, an experienced shipping man; I do not 
want his naine to go on the record; he has steamship as well as railway experi- 
ence. I asked him in Toronto last year when there was a question as to what 
these boats would carry over and he calculated they could carry coal into 
Toronto for $2.50. 
The CHAIRMAN: From lova Scotia? 
Mr 0'CooR: Yes. 
Mr DICKIE: Vhat distance would that be? 
Mr O'Coo: Roughly you can take it as 1,300 toiles. 
Mr DICKIE: That would be much cheaper? 
Mr ,0'CoNoa: Yes. 
Mr DICKIE: Would that be satisfactory evidence as to the quality of coals 
from N, ,va Scotia and Alberta? 
Mr. O'CoNo: We took as much evidence as is obtainable on the quality 
of coal. 

The CHAmMAN: Any other question to ask this witness; he has been here 
several days and is anxious to get back to his normal work. I do not think it 
will be necessary to make a motion regarding the suggestion of Mr. 0'Connor, 
but I think it would be the proper thing to ask the ofiïcials of the C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. to bring their tariffs with them of Canadian tariffs. I do not think 
that it is necessary to make that motion. I think, perhaps those men are coming 
here Tuesday. 
Mr. O'Cooa:'Can you get any canal transportation information? 
The CHAmAI: I bave no information as to who the proper parties would 
be. I think I can get it. 
Mr. O'CoNoa: The Department of Railways and Canais would give that 
to you. 
The CHhIRMhN: I think if we get the railway evidence on Tuesday I will 
find out from Mr. Graham or whoever has charge of the railways who the proper 
persons would be. 
Mr. 0'Cooa: In Toronto there are the lake transportation companies 
which might consider the placing of suitable boats upon the canal system if 
trade was available from the east. You might have a man in on that line from 
a lake transportation company. 
Mr. Ross: Canadian Steamships. 
[Mr. H. Stutchbury.] 
6--11 
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The CH^mM^N: You corne from that vicinity, Mr. Ross, have you any idea 
who we might speak to to corne and give some information on that line. 
Mr. Ross: I would have both of those companies. 
C^mM^N: You could not give us the names. 
Ross: Matthews has a rcpresentative at Kingston, Captain Matthews 

The CH.«IRM^: Perhaps you will look up that for the secret.ary and give 
if fo him before Tuesday and he can have them here Thursday. 
Tbe CHAIRMhN: hIr. Stutchbury is still here and has some information he 
would like to give. (To Mr. Stutchbury) You are sworn; you bave not been 
discharged yet and are still under oath? 
lIr. SoEvoEcBvRY: Yes, there is a good deal of confusion as to the difference 
between the various sort coals and last week I had our engincer who is now in 
Toronto prepare a short non-technical statcment as to the differences between 
the American soft coal and Albcrta domestic coals. I would like t.o have the 
permission of the Committee to incorporat.e that in my own evidence. 
The CH.«mMA: I think that is satisfactory, if there is any information 
in it. Is that all? 
Mr. SoEvoEcHm-Y: Unless there are any questions. The following is a state- 
ment as to the differcnces between the American sort coal and the Alberta 
domestic coals mcntioned by hlr. Pratt. 

Coal Truth. 

What are the Alberta domestic coals? 
It bas been established by custom in this count, to call anthracite hard 
coal, on account of the fact that it is hard in structure. 
Then, also by custom, any coal which was not anthracite hard coal, was 
namcd soft coal. 
Custom est.ablished the hard coal for domestic heating, and soft coal for 
steam and other purposes. 
Hard coal contains very little combustible gas, or oilv volatile, and is com- 
posed of almost entirely carbon and ash. The heat value varies with t.he quan- 
tity of ash 'hich it cont.ains. In burning hard coal in the common type of 
domestic heating equipment, pract.ically all the heat -hich is obtained in the 
bouse is obt.ained by the heat rays radiated off the hot fuel. 
In thc hot fuel bcd thc carbon is changed by the intense heat from a solid 
to a gas. This gas as it leaves the tire, is transparent and contains half the heat 
value of the coal. The gas burns with a blue fleme. But., as it requires that the 
gas be brought to a verv high temperature to ignite, it is ohlv when the furnace 
is operating at a very iigh rating that this gas will be bured. Consequentlv 
the wastc or hcat loss must of neccssity be high. Scientific experimcnts show 
the loss to be between 55 and 75 per cent. 
Also note. that hard coal must be ruade red hot. before if. will begin to change 
from a solid to a gas, so that heat will be obtained from it. This accounts for the 
fact that -it.h a thin tire you must bave a heavv draft in order fo keep it alight. 
When vou have a low draft you must bave a thick fuel bed so that each piece 
will he'lp to keep the next piece warm. 
If in either of the above cases vou reduce the draft, low enough, thè coal 
cools off and the tire goes out., resulti'ng in good fuel wasted in the ash pit. 
Steam soft coals bave, in addition to t.heir carbon content, a considerable 
proportion of oily matter, 'hich is driven out of the fudl in the form of a gas 
bcforc, the coal becomes hot cnough for the carbon to burn. If this oily matter 
[hIr. :H. Stutchbury.l 
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is driven out slowly (as in the domestie equipment) if will burn with a short 
white flame having a smoky tip whieh, if allowed fo eome into contact with the 
heating surfaces will.form soot and far. 
When le oily marrer has been driven out, tire same draft conditions as 
with hard eoal are required. If the draft is redueed low enough, the coke wi',l 
die out and unburned einders will be the result in the ashes and waste of fuel. 
Although these steam sort eoals are higher in hea value than hard eoal, if 
requires veR" high draft, a eontinual variation of [e regulation of the dampers, 
and firing af very frequent intervals in order fo obtain this inereased heat value. 
To all intents this is praetieally an impossible requirement for the house- 
holder, and proves that when eonsidering the heat value of a eoal that if is 
not the amount of heat units of B.T.U's whieh if eontains that is of value o the 
user. but if is what he gets out of if. 
Consider the B.T.U's in the eoal as he "eggs," the "bugs" whieh you hateh 
in your equipment as the "ehiekens," your furnaee as tire "ineubator," and that 
some eggs are more easily "hatehed " than others. 

Alberta Domestic Coal 
Alberta is fortunate in having coal which contains "eggs" which are more 
easily "hatched" than those in other coals, particularly under the conditions which 
apply fo domestic heating. They are not "hard coals" nor "hard fo ignite." 
As they are different to "steam soft eoal" in characteristics, and the word "sort" 
having no intelligent meaning, they have been classed as "domestic coals." 
There is no country in the world that has such an abundanee of similar 
coals. There are no raw coals in the world which lmve sueh desirable char- 
acteristic. for domestie purposes as the Alberta Domestic Coals--not exeepting 
hard eoal. 
In thi. country, heat is a necessity; if requires a considerable proportion 
of a man's ineome to provide this necessity. Every person has his troubles and 
expense in obtaining his heating comfort. As yet, no consideration nor educa- 
tion is provided, nor usually thought of in eonnection with heating comfort or 
expense; resulting in an appaling waste of the world's fuel resources and the indi- 
viduM's money. 
The Alberta Government, realizing this enormous wa.te and the faet that 
the average householder used no skill in firing (particularly as with hard coal 
the waste could not be seen in the invisible gases), and that the Alberta Domestie 
Coal was different in that colour of the gas or smoke could be seen if was neces- 
sary fo educate the user when making the change over, particularly so if the 
same draft was used as with hard coal, waste and money loss would be the result. 
The Alberta domestic coals differ fo both hard coal and steam soft coal in 
that they are free burning, meaning that they ioïaite easily and continue fo burn 
under verv low draft. If too much draft is applied they are very "fast." Owing 
to this d]fference and in order fo distinguish them from other coals in Che 
province and elsewhere they have been classified as "domestic coals." 
In districts where they have become the Standard fuel if is the general 
practice fo place them in the tire (see coal truth on handling your furnace) in 
such a manner that the combustible gaseous matter is driven out slowly, so that 
they do their half of the heating. When these gases are burned out the red hot 
coke remains fo do ifs half of the heating. This coke differs from the red 
coke of hard coal or steam soft coal in that if will not die out. If does not 
cake into a mass nor do the ashes contain good fuel. 
As if requires very low draft if has also become the general practice fo place 
a 25 cent shut-off damper in the smoke pipe between the check and the furnace. 
611½ _ 
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If this is hot in place if requires more skill in handling the tire during extremely 
cold weather. 
As the «.oal is so free burning or " fast" the grates must not be shaken 
 igorously. Allow some ash fo remain on the grate as a further check to prevent 
the fuel from burning too quickly. 
On account of the fact that the coal does not coke nor pack an 8 fo 12 
hour supply may be put on at one firing and left for a long period without 
attention. 
As the gases are ignited at such a low temperature, more heat is obtained 
from a given weight of coal than would be the case with a fuel which required 
a high temperature to ignite the gas, thus permittin a higher efficiency than 
with other coals. They also bave the advantage that an intense tire may be 
obtained frem a cold heater in a few minutes. 
It bas been established fo the satisfaction of the household user in the wèst 
by demonstration in his own equipmcnt, without any change fo the equipment 
that the .lb«rta Domestic Coals are more economical and more suitable for the 
exsting types of furnace installation than any other coals. 
Thc C.«mMa: I have a state,nent sent to Hon. E. :M. :Macdonald and if 
gives some very valuable infor,nation, and I think instead of incorporating this 
statement in the evidenee copies of the statement made by a Zir. Butler may be 
sent to the members of the Committee and to Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Stutch- 
bury who have bçen attending the Committee. There is nothing else I know of 
this morning. 
Mr. GhRLID: I want fo congratulate you on conducting a very efficient 
eommittee. 
The CHamaN: You know I am from the East, one of the wise men. We 
:ill meet on Tuesday and I think we will bave these men here on Tuesday. 
Mr. GhRLhlD: It just occured fo me that :Mr. Stutchbury said it would 
be a good rime to have Mr. Butler here when the railway men attend. We 
might bave fo recall one of the other witnesses for further information. 
The C}ZamMa: I think it is important and we might undertake fo sit 
both morning and afternoon on Tuesday. 
Mr. G_nb),ND: If it is af all avoidable I would prefer not to sit while the 
House is siting but if if is an exceptional circumstance all right. 
The CHmaN: This man Mr. Butler bas been making statements regard- 
ing freight rates and he ought to be here to listen to the other witnesses. 
Mr. Ross: It would be well to bave this statement in our hands. 
The Committee adjourned until 11 a.m. April 24, 1923. 

COMMTVE ROOM 429, 
I-IousE OF COMMONS, 
OTT),WA, TUESDAY, April 24, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minera|s met at 11 a.s., 
the Chairman, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
The CH),IRMAN: Gentlemen, I have had word from Mr. Lanigan of the 
C.I).R., that he will be unable to be with us to-day, as he bas been taken ill and 
confined to his room. Regarding Mr. Martin, of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, I have a letter from his secretary, stating that he is out of the district at 
the present rime, and it is uncertain when he will be back. It seems rather 
peculiar that both these gentlemen shou}d be awav af the same time. 
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Then, we were to have had Mr. M. 3. Butler, of Oakville, with us to-day. 
As I told the Cmmittee the other day, he ruade some very striking remarks in 
the statement he sent here, and I thought he had better be called. The Clerk 
sent him a registered letter on the 9Oth, but so far I bave hOt heard from him. 
Does anyone know when a train would arrive here from Oakville? 
Mr. ARrHURS: Not until 7 o'clock this evening. I-Ie must corne via Toronto. 
The OH.traMAe: We have donc with this witne.s, as we bave done with ail 
the others. We did hot subpoena him in any wy, but simply sent him  regis- 
tered letter, and he sent no reply. The lettcr ws written on the 20th inst. 
It may be tlmt he is away; anywy, he is not here to-day. If is too bad. 
Mr. Aarrs: I would move that this witness be subpoened, becau»e the 
statements marie by him are very important, if true, nnd if not true, we had 
better know it as soon as possible. 
hlr. Aartras: This man, Mr. Butler, was for some years Deputy Minister 
of Iailways, and if we allow this marrer to pass over, he mny publish these state- 
ments, in the press, very much fo out detriment, perhaps. As a Committee, I 
think if is very desirable that Mr. Butler be herd here af ail hazards. 
The CH.çmMAr: OEhat was my recommcndaion at first, because I think 
evidence is nll important. 
Mr. ARTHURS: Mr. Butler can be here. 
The CH,mar: There is a new appointee of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, a good freight-rate man, Mr. Dalrymple. I think we should have him 
here on Thursday, and wait for tbe other people to be heard within some 
reasonable time. We want to lmve hlr. Martin herc. 
Mr. ATI-It-s: hlr. Martin must bave an assistant. He is not alone in 
that business. Railways do hot run tbeir business in that way. 
The CH,«: I was going fo suggest that we subpcena Mr. Dalrymple 
for Thursday, because ] think those are along the lines that we should delve 
into this freight rate business. 
Mr. KENNEDY: Would you subpcona Mr. Lanigan? 
The CHAIRMAN: We did not subpcena anybody, but I tbink he will come. 
Those people know very well that we can get tbem. 
Mr. AnTI-tOns: If hlr. Lanigan wired that he is ill, be must be ill. 
The CH,rRli,: In addition fo writing, he wired Colonel Thompson fo 
corne and see me. 
Mr. AoErlt,: I would sugge.t that later on, if may be advisable, if Mr. 
Butler's evidence amounts to anything, that we should have a mechanical man 
of one or other of the great railways, to confirm or deny the allegations ruade 
bv h]r. Butler as fo the capacity of trains or engines on u certain road. I think 
Ve bave bere in Ottawa one or more of the chier divisional mechanics. The 
malter depends upon actual practice. 
The CHAIRMAN: IS there any other suggestion fo make? If hot, we wi|l 
stand adjourned until Tbursday morning, aL 11 o'clock. 
The Committee adjourned until Tbursday at 11 a.m., April 26. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
COMMITTEE 1OO 436, 
THURSDA', April 26, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met at 11 o'clock, 
a.m., the ChairmEn, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
The CHAmMA,': Gentlemen, we will first call Mr. Martin of the Canadian 
National Railways, of Montreal. 
lI. C. 5IARTIN, called and sworn. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Your present position, Mr. Martin, is what?-A. General Freight 
Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways. 
Q. You might tcll briefly what that involves?A. It invoh'es the eneral 
supervision of the solicitation and securing of traffic for the railways; that, 
summed up in all its beariugs, is really what it means. 
Q. In othcr words, then, have we the wrong man as regards freight rates? 
A. If ¥ou will permit, Mr. Chairman, I will ]u.t make a brief statement to 
the cffec that we came in rcply to your iuvitation, so as to bave you feel that 
we were willing and rcad.v to do anything we can to assist in your enquiry, we 
are williu from our dcpartmcntal standpoint to give you any information we 
can in regard to rates in a comparative way or otherwise, but on the question 
of cost we arc hot compctent nor is that lu our department, to deal with that 
question. That cornes undcr the transportation department. Our chief of 
transportatiou, Mr. ]). Crombie, and our director of operating statistics, Mr. 
hIallory, I bclieve, stand ready to appcar before you and give you any assist- 
ance they can, although it was uufortunate that Mr. Crombie particularly was 
t the west end of the line, and could hot get here, but he will be available 
about Saturday, or anv day next week. I think possibly, that you would want 
him to corne, aml I feel that you would be doing your Committee more justice 
in getting mattcrs of that kind from him than trying to get them from me, as 
I do hot know 
Q. The reason I brought you here, I wish to advise the Committee of this 
fact, when the Committee first started I called up Mr. Carvell, Chairman of 
the Railway Commission, and he gave me your name as being a person who 
could throw some light on this subject. He may bave misunderstood me.---A. 
tIe possibly did. However, before leaving yesterday to corne up here, we were 
in touch with the other departments, and I can assure you that they will be 
.ady to help out as far as they can in giving )-ou the method and manner 
in which we compute costs, and as I say, from our departmental standpoint we 
could file with you any tariffs you want or any comparative rates you want, 
and we would be glad to do it. 
Q. Are there any questions you wish to ask hlr. Martin on the question of 
traffic? He says he is unable to give us the rates?A. That is the cost rates, 
the methods of computing rates. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. You bave the tariff rates?--A. Yes. 
Q. A witness here the other day from the Railway Commission gave us a 
rate on coal to Port Arthur from western points. In one case he gave it as 
$6.60 a ton, and in another place as $6.10. Which is correct?---A. If you will 
allow me, I bave Mr. Alton here who bas the tariff, and who will give you the 
actual figures. I bave hot them in my possession. The rate to Fort William 
from, you mean, the Drumheller district?---A. Yes. 
]VIr. ALTON: $6.60 is the correct rate, just from memory. 
[/dr. H. C. hlartia.] 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. We had two differcnt figures?--A. The rate is $4.70 to Winnipeg and 
I think it is $6.60 to Fort William. 
Q. We will presume that to be correct, 
Mr. ALTON: $6.60 is correct. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. What is the rate on grain, on wheat, from the same point? 
hIr. ALTON: $5.20. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. You would not know, Mr. Martin, whether these rates would appeal to 
you as being fair in comparison; that is to say, is there any justification in your 
mind for having a higher rate on coal than on wheat, outside of the Crow's Nest 
Pass Agreenwnt?--A. I will tell you frankly, I do not consider myself af the 
moment competent to pass on that or give an expression, because as no doubt 
you gentlcnwn know, with the recent changes I have assumed my new position 
inside of the last 30 days or so, and having been altogcther in the East heretofore 
I am not really very familiar with the Western situation, and I would like 
to be more familiar with the situation before expressing an opinion on it. 
Q. You can give the Committee this information. What are the respective 
clases of these two commodities, how are they classified, coal would be tenth 
class rate, would it not, and what about wheat?--A. Coal, I think, would be 
tenth class, and wheat is what? 
Mr. ALTON: Eighth. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Ordinarily speaking, the rate on commodities in the eighth class would 
be higher than on commodities in the tenth class, would it not?--A. Yes, sir, I 
think that is generally true. I might volunteer this statement, that of course, 
the movement of coal is a comparatively new proposition even in the West, and 
possibly the comparison between this, that, and the other commodity bas not 
round its proper level yet. You can appreciate that. 
Q. Yes, I just wanted to get these facts before the Committee?--A. I am 
very glad to give you anything I can. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Mr. Martin, perhaps you can tell me this. What principles, if there are 
any principles, determine what a freight cost should be? You may hot 
possibly answer that, as a cost maker of your tariffs, but I ara asking you from 
your experience of trying to get business for the railway. You, of course, would 
want to bave the rate as low as possible in order to get business, in filling your 
function. From your experience in dealing with those who fix rates for railways, 
from your talks and your arguments with them and their arguments with you, 
what would sccm to you to be the principles which dictate proper costs?--A. I 
do not know that I could give you that; what I would say, or what you may 
havc in mind, is fixing proper costs. Of course, in the general question of costs, 
I presume that we have to take into consideration the measure of investment, 
the maintenance and the rebuilding aud all these features, and I confess that is 
something I bave hot gone into, but the measure of rate making--. 
Q. Yes, I intended to follow that, but as far as the rate is concerned, that 
is bound to be based on cost. There would be no difference then, as far as you 
know, in getting at cost when dealing with railway freight making than there 
would be in getting at the cost of a merchant who had purchased certain dry 
goods and wantcd to resell the dry goods, as far as thc cost is concerned?--A. 
[Mr. H. C. Martin.l 
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The only difference that I can see is that the man who is handling dry goods 
bas before him nearly all the rime the measure of his cost, and his sellin price, 
while tlm railway situation presents so many intricacies in the question of cost 
or the determination of cost that if gets far beyond +Je ordinary commercial 
transaction. 
Q. Your point there is that it is casier for a merchant to compute his 
costs than it is for a railway to compute its costs?--A. That is what I mean. 
Q. But in principle, as far as you know, and you may hot know, I am just 
asking if you do know if in principle there is any difference between the way a 
railway computes its cost.s and the way a mcrchant computes his cost.--A. I 
would hot like to pass on that, because I really do not know. 
Q. With respect to rate making and speaking again from your experience 
with if, because we know you do not make rates, do you know what principles 
if any principlcs operate whereby one commodity has imposed upon it a different 
rate from another commodity? Just now, you mentioned wheat and coal. For 
purposes of illustration merely, tell us why, if you know, wheat should be in 
the eight.h clas and af a higher rate normally than coal which is in the tenth 
class at a lower rate normally, saying nothing with regard to specific matters 
such as you mentioned a while ago as to why at the prescnt rime wheat is lower? 
A. These nmtters are all given consideration, and wheat, that is the bulk, the 
capacity for handling or the bulk tonnage, that is, cost of accumulation, and so 
on, various things enter into the way in which they determine whether one class 
of freight should go into one class, or into another. 
Q. Does the diflîculty of getting business on a particular commodity ever 
influence the railway?--A. No, I should say, generally speaking, that it does 
not enter into it, although naturally I should have said competition is a primary 
factor, distance, rate making sometimes enter into the question of channg 
this or that rate, but if does not enter largely into the underlying principle of 
classification. 
Q. Take coal, for instance, and I ara asking you now again just from your 
ex]erience in dealing with those who make rates, suppose you could go to your 
Canadian National Railways and say to them, "Look here, I think I can 
quadruple the amount of coal carried by this railway, if you will take coal out 
of such a class and put if into such another class." Would that be likely to 
affect the rate maker, or would he say, "No, we can get that price, the coal bas 
to be hauled, and the coal will bave to stand all if will bear, and it will bear 
more than you ask."--A. I might answer that by ]ust stating to you that I 
doubt whether there is a ton of coal eithcr in the Dominion of Canada or in 
the United States that moves on a classification basis. 
Q. They are all special rates?--A. Iqearly everything in regard to coal is 
lower than the classification basis. 
Q. You bave advanced me considerably by that answer. It is a fact, then 
that the desirability of getting business, and getting it in competition with other 
railways, who will take it if you do not, does that affect rate making?--A. It is 
not always a marrer of competition with another railway; the factors that enter 
into it are questions of market, questions of helping, where the railways can 
help out cities or communities, and assisting, if you please, in the production 
or developmcnt of any basic commodity, that is, grown or produced in a certain 
section of the country. 
Q. Then you find a condition such as that obtaining in your relations with 
the rate makers; bave you ever found that the cost of carriage controlled the 
rate, or bave they ever suggested fo you that it might be advisable to carry 
products below cost?--A. I do not know that in my experience I bave ever had 
the proposition put up of carrying freight af what they term less than cost. We 
may measure off the cost of transportation per ton or in different ways that may 
permit the use of certain commodity rates that would look in and of itself some- 
[hIr. H. C. ]VIartin.] 
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what out of line with the ordinary method of rate-making, but at the saine rime 
the measure of cost is the underlying principle on which rates are primarily 
based, and they try to figure the cost with some profit, if you please, in making 
rates. 
By Mr. Arth,rs: 
Q. Before you leave that point, you were with the Grand Trunk Railway 
System for a number of years?---A. Yes. 
Q. In the east particularly. Have you any personal knowledge of a con- 
tract entered into some years ago for the transportation of logs af a very low 
rate to Sarnia from Temiskaming, e.xtending for some years?--A. :No, I bave 
hot. 
Q. Have you any personal knowledge of a contract, a similar contract, 
entered into with the Standard Chemical Company?A. :No, I bave not. I 
might say this, that while I bave been connected with the Grand Trunk for a 
great number of years it is only within the last ten years, a little over ten years, 
that I bave been in the Eastern District. I was on the western lines prior fo 
that, so that these things would not corne to my knowledge. 
Q. You do not know whether these rates still exist or not?A. I do not 
know, I would not say. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Your idea is that the cost is arrived af in the same way as the basis of 
railway freight rates?A. I think that is fundamental. 
Q. And as a marrer of practice the railways never carry below what they 
compute to be cost? A. I should hatc to think that we undertook to carry busi 
ness af less than cost, because the prime ob]ect of the business is fo af least 
produce one new dollar for an old one, if we can. 
Q. What I have been af up to now is, indirectly, to geç on the record here 
something that is already before the Senate Committee on coal. I want fo read 
you a question that was asked by Hon. Mr. Casgrain of Sir Henry Thornton:-- 
"By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 
Q. Under most favourable circumstances, what would a ton of coal 
cost per mlle?" 
You bave already given me the answer to that?A. Yes. 
Q. This is Sir Henry Thornton's answer:-- 
" A. I cannot answer that question off-hand. I could give you an 
answer fo that a little later, with a little figuring, but of course a great 
deal depends on what you bring into the cost. 
Q. A lot of senators are answering that for themselves?A. Yes: 
that is one nice thing about transportation costs; I can give you--and 
proveany transportation cost you want af any rime for any purpose, 
and so can any one else. It all depends upon hov you look at it. Take, 
for instance, such a traffic as we are discussing. Now, if would not be 
fair to charge against that traffic a lot of general office expenses and 
things of that kind, because those expenses will go on ]ust the same 
whether this coal moves or whether if does not. If would not be fair 
to charge against this traffic all of the maintenance-of-way expenses, 
because whether this traflïc moves or not the railroad will bave to be kept 
up, and it will cost just about so much. That is the reason why, when 
you ask a railroad man, ' What does it cost fo more a ton of freight from 
A to B?' He can give you, quite correctly, any kind of answer you want, 
or that he wants himself. It all depends on how you are going to look 
af it. In other words, you have got to lay down your theory, your speci- 
[Mr. I-I_ (3. Martin.] 
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fications for your answer, before you try to answer. I can give you an 
answer fo that question later on, but I would not like to give it off the 
bat, because thcre are certain expcnses that ought fo be eliminated from 
consideration." 
That sccms, from your experience in dealing with the various companies that 
you have dealt with in Canada in rate-making, that seems to be pretty nearly 
the truth, does it not?--A. I should say that that correctly states the general 
viewpoint. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. I have never had anything at all to do with railways, and if strikes me 
as very fortunate.--A. Yes, and if you permit me fo say just a word now, it 
seems only fair that an opportunity should be giron fo Sir Henry Thornton to 
make answer fo that question. He is going into it, and as I have stated we will 
bave mon here that will give you these answers, and I should not think if is 
right, that I with my meagre knowledge of if, shouhl discuss the idea that Sir 
Henry had in his mind, when I do not know the thoughts he had on the subject. 
. I am no trying to commit cither you or Sir Henry fo anything more 
than this, that computations of freight cost and computations of frcight rates 
ruade by onc man as comparcd with those ruade by anothcr man are practically 
valueless unless they arc both ruade upon the saine basis. That is what I under- 
stand?--A. And have the saine ground-work. If is just like our lawyers. We 
can go to a lawyer and gct almost any opinion if wc pay for it. I do hot mean 
that fo be facctious, and I did hot know you wcre a lawyer, either. 
Q. I know exactly what the witness is intending fo imply, that there are 
somc laTcrs of vcry much greater cmincnce than others, and that if you go 
fo thc proper }awyer you can get the proper opinion. That is what you mean? 
--A. I would hot disagree with you on that. 
Q. At any rate, I understand vou fo say, from your expcrience dcaling with 
rate-makcrs, that if they want to'givc vou a rate thcv can produce thc figures 
which by good railway practice will jus(ify that. and s]mw if is hot really below 
cost, because other things entering into if will make if advantagcous to the 
company in the large, so advantageous that it will rcpav thc company to make 
that low rate, which by another process than the one a'doptcd may possibly or 
certainly be worked out to be a rate below cost?--A. I do not know that 
would undertake fo answer that, although in the simple abstract I think possiblv 
that what Sir Henry statcd in a general wav is correct; thcrc are varving con - 
ditions, circumstances, and items of cost thàt may vary hcre or there: and hot 
in another case. 
Q. The principlcs, then, are rcallv quitc diffcrent?--A. In order fo doter- 
mine what the measurc of cost mav )e in regard fo a certain class of traffic, 
you would have to take all the un(ierlving fact.s and the costs and bencfits, in 
order to determine what the relative ost of that was compared to something 
else. 
Q. In another place in his examination in the Senate, Sir Henry Thornton, 
going a little bit further, illustrated thc rates sometimes made bv rilway com- 
panies by referring to the bargain days that merchants had in tiroir stores. In 
order to force the sale of other goods, in order to produce bigger business, they 
are sometimes sol(l, a particular line, below cost. It would pay them to sell 
that line below cost. That principle seems sound, as applicable to railwav 
conditions as well as to commercial conditions, does it not?--A. To dispose 
a stock that is stale, and which the merchant wants to get rid of? 
Q. No, he wants to fill his store with customers.--A. I would sav that 
that--while I do not want to claim any knowledge of what Sir Henry ]ad in 
[Mr. H. C. 1V[arti.] 
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mind there--but I should naturallv inter that he had more in mind the question 
of bargain day passenger excursios, and so on, than in regard to freight rates. 
]kr. GARL_ç]D: I think you will get your answer very clearly in turning fo 
page 58 of Sir Henry's evidenee, on the top of the page. 
:Mr. 0'CoNNOR: Yes, pcrhaps we had bettcr start af the bottom of page 58. 
"By Hon. M r. Gordon: 
" Q. Can you imagine anv other commodity, Sir Henry, that would 
be so deserving as eoal of beig in a class by itself as to low rates, pro- 
viding that the situationyou spoke of a while ago maintained, not to-day, 
but twcnty years hcnee, more or lcss, and the rimes comes when the rires 
in all pur indutrial plants in the tvo central provinces were extinguished? 
On thc other hand, that trade might develop and vou might be able to 
transport the eoal profitably from the West, in ufficient quantity .o 
build up that country and put it in a position such as it does not en]oy 
to-day, and cnal)le it fo retain its population. Can vou imagine that 
under conditions of that kind there is any othcr commocity that might be 
put in the same class with eoal? Do you not think thcre is a great, 
special rca.¢on why coal should be put into a class by itself and trans- 
ported more cheaply than any other commodity?--A. I should rather 
answer your question in this way, Scnator. I do not knmv that I should 
like to single out coal and say that that is alvays entitled to more con- 
sideration than. let us say, wheat or something else; because some of the 
circumstances that you bave outlined with respect to coal might apply to 
wheat or some other commodity at solne rime. But I will answer your 
question by saying that certainly coal is the very breath of industry and 
that we are justified in doing almost anything to put ourselves in posses- 
sion of a reasonably cheap fuel supply not only of coal, but also of sub- 
stitutes for it, like electricity. In principle I agree with what you have 
meant to say in your question. 
" Q. If a situation developed in which you are able to transport this 
coal, if would mean, with regard to wheat, that immense quantities of 
that very commodity would be used right out in the locality.--A. What 
you mean fo say is that coal is pur most important commodity from the 
industrial and perhaps the domestic point of view and that we are justi- 
fied in leaving nothing undone to favour coal and increase its consum- 
able radius. 
" Q. Yes.--A. Certainly." 
Q. You go into the rate makers and ask them fo give you a fair rate to 
handle large quantifies of coal. You will be quite satisfied in using items such 
as used by the witness in the Senate Committee?--A. I do not know that I 
get you yet. 
Q. You are trying to get what business you can for your own?--A. Yes. 
Q. In order to get it, you have to bave favourable rates. Would if not be 
a perfectly sound argument for you to use in asking these men, if you were to 
argue by the provision of a coal rate which is seemingly below cost, you will 
enable me to build up a teeming population over a sparsely occupied territory, 
where towns will grow up, where merchants will corne, and miners will congre- 
gare, where farmers will corne in and engage in mixed farming, and while indi- 
rectly this may seem fo be a loss to the railroad, as a marrer of tact, in the large, 
as a result of what I ara asking you to do you will be able to close so many trans- 
actions, and deal with so many people, that you will be able to take care of 
the seeming loss that you now take on coal? A. In making railroad rates, I 
15,If. H. C. Iartin.] 
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might say that the reason why we do not tnke into considcration the questions 
bearing on the gcncral result, as you put if there, is we do not deal in futures in 
making railroad rates. We look for the profit in itself almost ail the rime. I 
do hot mean by that that we do not probably get down fo a pretty low ratio 
of coal in order fo help out general situations for the benefit of all concerned, 
railroads and others, but I think it is only fair that those questions should 
be left to the rêpresentative of Sir Henry fo answer, who is preparing data, I 
understand, for the very purpose. I have not had the opportunity of studying 
them from your point, of view, or with Sir Henry's statement in front of me. 
Q. You are the business getter. You are the man interested?--A. But I 
bave to look out for the rate situation. 
Q. You are the man who is interested in gctting as low rates as possible 
from your company, in order that you may perform your functions?--A. I ara 
interested with thc Coml)any the saine as any other branch of the service, in 
getting rates that wil] gct a rcturn for the company as a whole. 
Q. Only the rate makcrs of the company attend to that? You are only 
attending to one line? A. In part, ycs and no. If is simply because the other 
man makcs a study of thc statistical features, and the underlying causes, and I 
do not. 
By the Clairmm: 
Q. You must look at the Labour Department as one?--A. That is the 
point. 
Q. I was going to ask one question of Sir. Alton. Have you the tariff of 
rates from Sydney fo Montreal? 
5If. ALTON: From Sydney to Montreal, $4.50 a short ton. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. And from hIontreal to Toronto? Would you bave a tariff from Sydney 
to Toronto? A. o. 
Q. Well, then, give us from 5Ionireal fo Toronto?--A. $2.90 a short ton. 
By the Witness: 
Q. Is it $2.97, or $2.90 fiat? 
hlr. ALTON: $2.90 per ton. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you get a through tariff from Sydney fo Toronto?--A. Yes, I do 
not know that if will make much differcnce. The rate from Iontreal that you 
would get there would be for the local and waterborn coal. 
Q. If would make about $3.90 from Sydney to Toronto?--A. I do not know 
what if would be, but I will get any information I can for you, and if you wi!l 
permit, I would like fo sav this: Whcn 5If. Crombie and the others corne up, w 
will have thc man with te tariff fo verify that. 
Sir. bi. J. BUTLER was called and sworn. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Af one rime you were Deputy hlinister of Railways?--A. I was, yes. 
Q. For how many years?--A. For rive years. 
Q. And after that you were General hIanager of the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company?--A. I was there for three years. 
Q. And I ara hot going fo ask you your business now?--A. I ara doing noth- 
ing now. 
Q. You sent fo Hon. E. ]i. ]YIacdonald a statement regarding freight rates 
from the West, and a general removal of coal from the West?--A. If I migh¢ 
[Mr. t. C. Martin.] 
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explain, Air. Chairman, as a ciçizen of the country, I ara tremendously interested 
in seeing that something is done to keep such tremendous business in Canada, 
if it were pos»ible, and having this in mind a couple of years ago, I ruade a study 
of what they were doing on other railways in the United States, and particularly 
the Virginian Railway, which is a coal rond of al»out 650 toiles long. I secured 
the weight of locomotives in use on that rond, the kind of cars that are in the 
coal trade, and the fact that solid through trains of about 8,000 to 9,000 tons 
are transporting daily over that rond at the lowest rate in the world. Now, their 
gracies are very favourable. The rond wa. built by, I think, the Standard Oil 
people for the express purpose of exporting West Virginian coal to the seaboard, 
and they are dealing with these huge trains at the low eost that I exemplified in 
my letter to 1Mr. Macdonald. I have taken the railway statistics to see what are 
the earnings on the Canadian Pacifie per mile per train, and on the Canadian 
lationals, and I reached the conclusion, as coal was about the tenth class, that if 
they received an average earning of $5.00 per train mlle, they would make money 
in the transaction. Indeed, I reached the conclusion many years ago that it 
was somewhat on principle that one of the Vanderbilts announced, some thirty- 
rive or forty years ago, that if the rond was ruade, traffie woukl be charged ail 
iL could stand, and while it sonnded harsh, nevertheless, it was a fair measure 
because it takes into account the value of the goods in transit, and the loss that 
would accrue if they lost a carload of high-class freight. Now, it seems to me that 
if they could get an average earning of $5 per train mlle, and move solid through, 
henry trains with proper equipment for that purpose, that we would keep the 
coal in Canada, and the railways would make money on if, and all the good 
things mentioned by Mr. O'Connor a few minutes ago would happen. 
Q. Then, you ruade the statement that I have before me. on the 12th of 
April, after given this question some years' study?--A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you intcrested yourself in this statcment, Mr. Gar- 
land? 
Mr. GAItLAII): No, I ]ust read it over. 
WITNESS: We could not haul a 15,000-ton train over a four tenth grade. 
They did it on that Virginian road. That is the heaviest train that was ever 
hauled in the world. The trainload was 16.000 tons, and it had :0,000 tons of 
eoal on it. It was reported in the Railway Gazette of hIay 27, 1921. There is 
also the profile of the line and full statisties that bear on the transportation of 
this coal. 
By Mï. Spence: 
Q. Beforc making this statement in your letter in connection with the Vir- 
ginian road, did you ascertain that they bave forty six-tenth grades? A. Yes. 
Q. I suppose that on eastbound trafflc, we bave no such grade?--A. :No. 
Q. Three-tenths is the highest grade we have?--A. Four-tenths coming 
East. That is the standard grade of the Transcontinental, and I understand 
Mackenzie and Mann came as nearly to it as was practicable, that they have in 
a few places three-tenths and five-tenths, but I understand where they bave 
five-tenths that they count on the velocity of the train to help reduce it to 
four-tenths. 
Q. In your experience, what is the average speed? A. I understand that 
the Canadian Pacific bave hauled rive thousand tons trains over their lines at 
:Port Arthur. 
Q. Is their grade more favourable or less favourable?--A. :Not quite so 
favourable, because they are depending on velocity to cut down the grade. 
Q. Do you know which trains are drawing the largest loads to :Port Arthur 
and Fort William?A. I have not been over that, but I imagine the Canadian 
Nationals should. [r. M. $. Butl«r.] 
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Q. Wcll t}:en the calculation you make is based on a trainload of how much? 
--A. ]ivc thousand tons net of coal. 
Q. You doubled that? A. I doubled that for the mileage charge against 
the road, because you have to run your trains back. That is what they are 
doing on the Virginian. 
Q. Your basis is 5,000 tons of coal, and you allow an equal sum for the 
rcturn of thosc cars to the yard?--A. I allow $10 a mlle both ways. 
Q. In your experience, could this possibly be done with ordinary box cars? 
--A. No, sir. 
Q. What would you suppose would be the highest tonnage that could be 
haulcd on any of our roads?--A. I did hot takc verv much track of it. If they 
used box cars for friable coal, it would not be satisactory. It just amounts to 
ihi.. You might just as well say the average railway man cannot operate this 
r,ad unle.s he uscd box cars. They have mixed grade like the Nationals. 
(). You do not catch the point.--A. I do, tbat is to say, that they bave 
nonc of thcse hcavy coal cars, and do not want to buy them. For the coal 
itself, i+. seen}s to me that you can gct better information elsewhere. I do hot 
think we have handlcd the friable and b.t.u, coal into this market 
Bg Mr. Davis: 
Q. The witness is talking of vast quantities of coal that could be trans- 
ported in open cars?--A. Ycs, that is rigbt, of thc highest grade in the world. 
Bg Mï. Spence: 
Q. I want to go back to tbis estimate. Presuming that you have an idle 
time of three or four months and nothing engaged in hauling, and bad available 
cars, in that case, would your statement here be varied in any degree as to the 
rcturn of those cars? In othcr words, is it necessary to double the mileage rate? 
--A. I would rather you would discuss that with the traffic officer. 
Q. You are an cxperienced man in this line?--A. I have no doubt that 
probably a proportion of their load would go back loaded. That would bave 
a slight tendcncy to reduce that rate. 
Q. Is not the ordinary practice to charge not more than two-thirds for the 
return of cmpties?--A. Not for this class of traffic. If you are going to mix 
the return cargoes with this heavy trainload that I ara estimating on, you would 
corne back to the ordinary standard railroad prices, that is, to mix up trains 
with carloads of coal and tituber, and this and that sort of thing, to be dropped 
along the line. That is not my idea of an cconomical method of doing this 
business af ail. I think you must run through, solid, heavy trains, and hot delay 
on the road. Unless an accident bappens fo the train, that train should go 
solid from Alberta to its terminal point, and ifs load discharged as quickly as 
possible, and the whole train turncd back. That is my idea of the economical 
way of moving this eoal from the mines to the market. 
Bg M»'. Warner: 
Q. You are not counting on the return haul? A. :No. When you introduce 
that you mix up things once more. Within tbe last year or so, and particularly 
during the last few months, the principal of the solid through train has been 
worked out on various railways in the United Statcs. There is a report in the 
" lailway Age ' of the successful work on the Baltimore and Ohio. 
Q. There are switching charges? A. Yes. and tbey break up the train, and 
therc is the yardage to paç,, which is a large percent, of the cost. 
Bg Mr. Spence: 
Q. I understand that you worked this calculation on the strict carload basis? 
A..Yes. 
[lkIr. I. 3'. Butler.] 
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Q. You give the distance from (he mines to Edmonton as 176 mlles, and 
you work on if from there?--A. Yes. 
Q. That would mean that vour had in your mind tbe an(lracite coal of 
West?--A. I had in mind the lfighest grade of coal. " 
Q. Your figures would be rcduccd bv the difference in m.ileage between 
where it is situated and Drumhcllcr?--A. 
Q. Then your price wouh| be that nmch lowcr?--A. Yes. It was intended 
as a characteristic illustration of what miht be done. 
Q. It is vou opinion that trains could bc opcrated, or coal could be drawn 
cbeaper, by ]ust returning tbe train and hot trying to pick up any traiîïc at 
all?---A. Quite so. The moment you mix up the traiîïc, you bave introduced 
anothcr set of difiïcultics altogcthcr. 
Q. The reason I asked that is, that it has been the opinion of most people 
discussing tbis question, that without the return trafiïc it would be impossible, 
but with tbe rcturn trafiïc it might be possible, to get a much lower rate?---A. 
I do hot agree, of course. I think that is up to the railway oiîïcers to say wha 
they could do, but certainly the rates that are in my statement are absolutely 
prohibitory on bringing Alberta coal down into Ontario. 
Q. It looks more possible. That is the rcason I proposed that point?--A. 
Be sure of this one thing, if they get the type of loconmtive that will haul the 
heavy train, it will no do to bave a mlle-long train. That would be disastrous. 
They use 100 and 120-ton cars on thc Virginian, and the train is short--about 
fifty cars-makc vour loadfifty cars would give you 5,000 tons. That is the 
kind of trainloa(i they can handle successfully at an average of about 15 mlles 
an hour. 
Bg tle Chairman: 
Q. Do you remember those big steel cars tbey use at Sydney? A. They 
are rated at 50 tons, but very rarely went over 35. 
By lllr. Warncr: 
Q. Your basis of calculation is on the kind of equipment we bave here, 
but not in Virginia?--A. IX'o, mine is general. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. You said that the average earnings per freight train mlle on the Canadian 
National Railways for the year 1922 was $4.29; for the Canadian Pacifie $5.41. 
As coal is in the low class. 10th class, I understand, it ought to be satisfactory 
tc the Railway Company, if permitted to earn its average rate on all train load 
coal. Do you think tbat you can ]ustify that statenent?--A. I think that could 
be justified. 
Q. The average freight train, I understand, is less than 1,000 tons? A. 
ara hot surprised to final that it is about 1,000 to 1,200 tons, because it is ail 
mixed up. 
Q. Did you take in the overhead?--A. Yes. The Canadian. Pacific is 
making a pretty fair return on $5.41, and if you take the earnings of the Can- 
adian Pacific» assuming that they were applied, the low class freight would hot 
earn proportionately to $5 a mlle, I do not think. It is the average of the whole 
of tbeir earnings. 
Q. In traiîïc of this kind, do you think they would be ]ustified in putting 
]e'a rate that did hot meet the average proportion of tbe overbead expense?-- 
A. I do hot think any rate should be put irLt0 effect that does not sustain the 
railwav. I rmember myself, when I was on tbe Intercolonal lailway, we 
handlêd coal at - of a cent per ton, per mlle, in 1906 and 1907, from Levis and 
Riviere de Loup and Campbellton. We used to more the coal from Sydney and 
,North Sydney points to Levis. 
[M'. 1VL J. Butler.] 
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By Mr. Spence : 
Q. Is it hot true that railway mon prefer reducing their rates so that they 
can increase the trafiïc?--A. I bave not studied that. 
Q. That means a small increase in the charge fo the overhead?--A. When 
vou corne fo deal with the allocation of railway costs, it is a rather difficult thing. 
s you know, I have no axe to grind; I am hot in any public or private position 
at this time. 
Q. As a matter of fact, if you can increase your business by 50 per cent, 
you do hot increase thc overhead by anything, or at least very little?--A. Of 
course, the larger the business done, the smaller the overhead. 
By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, the witncss will agree with me, I bave no doubt that 
during the months of »ril, May, June and July, and possibly part of August, 
the trafiîc on our lines is very low, especially in the West?---A. Yes. 
Q. During the continuance of that slack period, do you think that it is 
wholly justifiable to take that into consideration for the overhead?--A. Oh, 
your cost for overhead is working all the rime, twenty-four hours a day, every 
day of the year. 
Q. Thon is if fair to take it into your computation?--A. :For instance, if bas 
been the practice, and the so-called scientific management of industry, fo carry 
the burden ot overhead as fixed percentage, or sometimes because of labour, 
but it bas been pointed out in recent years that is not altogether just the 
sensible thing, and an illustration is that if a man had two plants, one of 
which could be kept at work every moment, and the other one had fo lie idle, 
and the working one carried the burden of the idle one, the answer of all 
sensible men is that each one should carry only ifs own burden. I think that 
is the answer to your question. 
Q. You say that if there are two plants, one of them idle, and the other 
working, that one that is working should not be asked fo lower the price of the 
commodity? A. I do not say that. 
By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. But you bave to carry part of the idle plant just the same?A. Yes. 
By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Don't you think the operator of the idle plant would be glad to carry 
on if you could supply him with business? A. Yes, by running it at cost and 
sacrificing his overhead. 
Q. Well then, don't you think it would be advisable for the railway to run 
at cost?--A. I do not think if would be advisable for it to run if at cost. 
Q. But if it was necessary, you would agree that if would be?A. Yes, I 
'ould im it down to the bone. You are dealing with large trainloads in dealing 
with wheat, and a rather more expensive class of cars, elevators, and all that 
sort of thing, but as to hauling of the wheat, I bave had no personal experiencc. 
I have had pcrsonal experience in handling coal. I do hot know that I would 
be in a fair position to express an intelligent opinion, but in the hauling of 
wheat in trainload lots in that way, and going back empty, I think it would 
work out satisfactorily. 
Q. It would hot be so expensive, and there would not be as large a risk? 
A. There is more risk in wheat. 
Q. I was thinking of coal. I ust put the question the other way. The coal 
would hot entail much risk, or call for as much expense in handling, on account 
of not being such an expensive equipment?A. :No. I remember one rime a 
dc'lar a ton per mlle was charged on the Denver and Rio Grande Railway. 
"Mr. hl. J. Butler.] 
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They earried silver bullion, and they lost a car whieh tumbled over the bank 
and disappeared, and it was lost for about rive years before it was diseovered, and 
they had to pay at an enormous rate for the valuable stuff that they had lost. 
Mr. BVWLER: A few days ago a witness gave us rates on the hauling of coal 
West. He gave us the rates going West?--A. I do hot understand you. 
Q. The rate is made out on a mileage basis of 37½ cents. The rate being 
exaetly the saine, is there any justification for that? A. I would hot think so. 
Q. If is close together?--A. Yes. Just to show you what happens under 
the conditions that are here enumerated, the car mileage of loaded freight cars is 
53,126,394 mlles, and the mileage of empty freight ears is 50,895,227 mlles. 
There is the illustration of what happens with this rate. As far as Mr. I-Iix said 
fo me in b.is letter, he said: 
" I ana just in reeeipt of your letter of the 16th inst., whieh has been 
noted. We have fourteen toiles of -6 of 1 per een grade against the 
loaded movement over Allegheny ;Mountain. 
" The maximum grade other than this in the direction of the loaded 
traflïe is .2 of 1 per cent. We have two seetions of 1½ per cent grade, one 
eight toiles in length and one eleven toiles in length, in the direction of the 
empty movemcnt. 
" The rate per ton per toile on eoal is six toiles, and the reason of the 
good earning power is because of the ability to handle the heaviest train 
haul of any railroad in the world." 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Have we any of the equipment used on that Virginia Railway, have 
we engines or cars?---A. I do hot think so. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Then in order to get the system you advocate, if would be necessary for 
the railways to supply themselves with a whole new equipment?--A. Yes, and 
I think they ought fo do if. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. And they ought to do it?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Gendron: 
Q. Will this equipment only handle coal?--A. Not necessarily, a portion 
of the cars eould be used for tituber and other things, and the engines would be 
available for hauling grain or for ores of other kinds. 
Bg Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Are the tracks in condition to handle that traffic?--A. I think so, they 
have 80 pound rails everywhere, and no doubt if the traffie developed-- 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, does that apply to the C.N.R. east, by the cut-off? 
--A. I do hot know, I presume they built it with the saine grades, and with 
the saine heavy rails and so on. 
By Mr. Kctncdy: 
Q. Is the Virginia Railway making a profit?--A. Yes. 
Q. A good profit?A. Yes. 
Bg Mr. Lapicrre: 
Q. But is not the Virginia Railway kept busy twelve months a year?--A. 
Yes. 
[Mr. M. J. Butler.| 
6--12 
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By Mr. Dechene: 
Q. WRat would be tre cost to tre railways of getting tRat equipment?--A. 
I do not know the cost, as if is so long since I Rave Rad anytRing fo do with if. 
TRings I knew a fçw years ago are multiplied by three now. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. If is very large, anyway?--A. Yes, very large. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Mr. Butler, would you mind explaining fris principle, which seems 
after all to be tre railway principle, of the fixing of rates, all the traffic can bear. 
¥ou agrce with me tbat tbat is tre railway principle?--A. I tRink that is the 
principle, and I think it is sound, as well. 
Q. I am disposed to agree witR you. I want if expounded a bit so that 
we may be prepared for those who will follow you. I want to see ]ust wRat 
you understand by if. I think this, tbat if takes into account tre value of tre 
commodity being lmuled?--A. I sRould think so, and tre length of tre haul. 
Q. It takes quantity of the commodity to be had, into account?--A. Yes. 
Q. Volume of traffic. It takes the lengtR of baul, takes the cRaracter of the 
plant, railway plant, required to haul it?--A. Yes. 
Q. What elsc?---A. And tre terminal conditions tlmt surround if. 
Q. That migRt corne undcr the plant?--A. Yes, tRat affects it also. ¥ou 
can understand tRat carload lots of macRinery which will be Randled by 
the owner of tre nmcRinery from tre car directly into Ris sRop is one tRing, 
and if if bas to be handled from the cars into the freight sheds and out again, if 
is anotRer. 
Q. That is plant. Can vou tRink of anything else?--A. I should think 
that would be substantially al'l. 
Q. Would if ever take national necessity into account?--A. If might bave 
fo. As a railway operating officer: I suppose he would have his first duty 
to the railway, and what he tlmugRt was best for if. 
Q. Does it go this far, to consider that if is tRe duty of the railway as a 
public and common carrier to supply the needs of tre country, and as a marrer 
of fact tre commodity to be hauled will hot bear beyond a certain amount an 
arbitrary rate, whetber that rate which you can compute to be one below cost 
or hot; do you follow me?---A. I wou|d say the railways are doing tRat right 
along, fo a greater or less extent. 
Q. It seemed fo me that must be so, because :fou bave been giving average 
rates.--A. Yes. 
Q. And these averages, fo be averages, necessarily must be higher and Iower 
tRan these?A. Yes, unquestionably if must be so, and a statistician with all 
the costs and tonnage and all tre data before him could easily compute what 
cach class produced, and whetRer if bore tl'e proportion of the whole if ought fo 
or not. 
Q. Then it must be, or it is probable that some goods are hauled by rail- 
ways actually below tbe real cost?--A. I bave not any doubt about if, that is so. 
Q. And it may be and sometimes is--perhaps often--that if pays the railway 
fo do it?--A. Yes. I think that is so. 
Q. That is all I bave to ask with regard to wRat tbe traffic would bear, 
that is included, that sort of thing is included in "All the traffic will bear"? 
A. Yes. 
Q. But there is some traffic that will.notbear cost?--A. That is if. 
Q. And that is what makes the principle of all the traffic will bea.r a fair 
one?--A. TRere is no doubt whatever, if you could get carload lots of silver 
bulli_on and gold bullion, you could get a very high rate, but you would need if. 
[Mr. M. 3. Butler,] 
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Q. Then to go right down fo the eheapêst eommodity; if you werê haul- 
ing peat and had to haul it, you would have to gêt an even lower rate than on 
eoal? A. Yes. 
Q. That would all eome undêr that gênêral prineiple of what the traffie will 
bear? A. I think so. 
Q. Then I want to go to anothêr question, that of eanals. You were a 
Deputy Minister of 1Railvays and Canals, and have a familiarity, I would 
think, with thê eastêrn canal system?--A. Yês. 
Q. You havê familiari_ty with the canal ratês?---A. Thêre are none. 
Q. In the past?--A. There werê none. 
Q. I should have said, canal earriage eosts?--A. No, I do not know. I 
never had anything to do with that. 
Q. I thought perhaps, in your eapaeity as manager of the eoal eompany, 
it would eome in in your relation witb Montreal? A. No, we shippêd up a few 
experimêntal eargoês to Fort William and to Toronto, I think. 
Q. I ana sure the gentlemen herê would be intêrêstêd in tlmt.--A. I sug- 
gêsted in my letter that you gêt John R. McIsaae of Sydney, who is the Trans- 
portation Manager of the British Empire Stêel & Coal Compan.v, Limite& Hê 
has these rates af his fingcr-tips. 
Q. tiare you any idca as to the possibility of gctting Nov Scotia coal 
into Toronto through the canals?--A. They can bring it fo Montreal fairly 
satisfactorily, but from there up the boats can only be about 2,000 or 2,500 
tons, and it means discharging the cargo at Montreal and reloading, and as 
far as I know there are no proper coal-handling facilities at Toronto as yet, 
for quick dischargc. 
Q. The 2.000 or 2,500-ton boats, if properly constructed, would not require 
fo be rcloaded?--A. :No, but that boat would not pay, to come up from Sydney. 
Q. I was wondering whether it is profitable to ship that wa?A. I do not 
think so. 

By Mr. Forrestcr: 
Q. What are the sizcs of boats running now from Sydney to Montreal?-- 
A. From 10,000 tons to 8,000 tons. 

Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. The 8,000-ton boat is best?--A. Thê 10,000-ton boat is very satisfae- 
tory. 
Q. Can vou give us an idea of why a 2,000 or 2.500-ton boat eoming 
through the eïnals is not likely to be profitable? A. You eould hot ehartêr her 
at a priee that eould eompêtê at all with thê prieê of the biggêr boats; that has 
been provên out yêars ago by thê eoal eompaniês. 
Q. Coal priees havê ehanged eonsiderably?---A. Yes, but still thê eoal is 
eoming down. I have bought my eoal for next wintcr at $8.50 a ton, delivêrêd. 
That is bituminous eoal. 
Q. At the timê you made your tests a good many yêars ago, eoal was 
pretty eheap thên?--A. Yês, $3 a ton at Montreal. 
Q. Thêrê is quitê a differêneê in prieê now, and boat rates are down?--A. 
Boat rates are up, and labour is up, and thê eost of eoal is up, and I do not 
know how it would compare to-day. 
Q. You havê not any idea now as to what it would eost per ton to bring 
onê of thêsê boats that eould go through thê eanals from Montrêal to Toronto? 
--A. No, I havê hot. 
[lIr. M'. J. Butler.] 
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By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. You had in mind a boat, not barges?--A. No, he means a boat like 
what we ran up vith the rails; we used fo run them fo Port Arthur with rails. 
I have forgotten what the rate was, but :Mr. :McIsaac will bave all this. 
Q. If was cheaper than rail?--A. Yes, cheaper. The whole difficulty with 
boat traffic consists first in the not having a proper discharging plant. The 
Dominion Coal Company bave an adequate discharging plant af 1V[ontreal, 
and bave not one elsewhere. They have plants at Quebec and Three Rivers also. 
If means a great difference, when a boat cornes up with 8,000 or 10,000 tons of 
coal, and if is ail discharged in six or seven hours. If a boat had fo lay two or 
three days if would make a great difference. 

By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Going back again to the question of hauling freight af less than cost, 
could you tell us of any case where the railways have been hauling freight af 
less than cost?--A. If would be -,ery difficult. 
Q. Would vou suggest that any railway could haul a commodity, where 
there was a large volume of traffic, af less than cost?--A. They ail do if, under 
the conditions that were brought out by Mr. O'Connor. I think if probable 
that they are doing if evcry day, fo a limited extent. 
Q. To a limitcd exoEent?--A. Ycs. The tonnage in the aggregate may be 
very considerable, but I have hOt enough personal knowledge of the thing, and 
have bcen away from if for a considerable number of years, so I would not like 
fo pass an opinion. 
Q. In hauling one commodity af less than cost, if can only be done, of 
course, on the understanding that some other commodity will pay much more? 
--A. Yes, certainly, what do you think that schedule of rates is arranged the 
way if is for? 

By Mr. McBridc: 
Q. Would it not be possible in bring]ng coal up the canals, to load a number 
of barges and take them in tow?--A. They load them in :Montreal, and that 
means re-handling through the Montreal harbour. You cannot tow them from 
Sydney; the hazard is too great. 

By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Would tbat saine condition obtain with reference to the Great Lakes?-- 
A. Yes, certainly. There is just as much danger on Lake Ontario or Lake 
Superior or Lake ]-Iuron as there is on the ocean or the Gulf. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Did you ever discuss your statement here with any of the railroad 
authorities?--A. I did not. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. You know as much about if as the railroad?--A. :No, I would not say 
that. I bave just put this forward as something for the consideration of the 
Committee, fo let the railroad men answer some of the issues I bave raised. 
The essence of the principle is solid through trains from terminal to terminal, 
not the breaking out of an occasional car; they cannot go on without charging 
a pretty high rate where they bave an occasional car, like those odd cars that 
have been sent down to give demonstrations in Toronto. It must bave cost a 
great deal of money to bring an odd car down like that. 
[Mr. M. J. Butler.l 
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By the Charman: 
Q. ttave you ever considered the possibility of a coke trade with plants at 
Montreal, supplied with coal from the Maritime Provinces?A. It can be done, 
and the only question would be the market for the surplus gas. The coke 
market is already made, the by-products market, I take it, is already made, but 
the surplus gas which amounts to about 5,000 cubic feet per ton, I do hot know 
what they do with it after a certain point has been reached; it would have to go 
to the atmosphere, I am af raid. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Would there be any opportunity of using it for steam power?A. Yes. 
Q. Why not sell it to those now burning coal? A. Yes, it could be donc and 
it could be used in central heating plants, which ought to be the rule. 
Q. You would do your central heating with gas?A. Yes, you can do it. 
It is a pretty large investment, you know. Something of that kind bas been 
done in Sydney, and I think the 500 ovens cost something like $1,000,000, and 
they treat the by-products. 

By he Chairman: 
Q. Tlmy lose their gas?--A..No, th.y use it all there. 

By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I would like to ask a question there. Would it be your opinion tha 
they could burn that kind of gas with the samc kind of gas equipment that 
they bave for burning gas here?A. Yes. 
Q. They could run it right into these same furnaces?--A. Yes; they would 
have to be careful, but it can be donc without considerable cost; they use it now 
for firing in a great many departments of the Dominion Steel. 
Q. I was wondering if it would take different equipment?A. :No, I do hot 
think so. 

By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, the development of a coke industry as a replacement of 
coal supplied from the United States, would, I think, depend upon the ability 
te get rid of the by-products? A. Yes. The cost of making coke is substan- 
tiallv covered by the by-products, including the waste. 
Q. To what proportion, then, would you substitute gas for the coal used 
now in central heating plants?--A. There are no central heating plants in 
Canada. 
Q. If there were, you would then replace coal? A. Yes, it would be a 
feasible plan. It has been in use in New York since 1882. 
Q. A ton of coal will give you perhaps 75 per cent coke and 25 per cent 
gas and by-products?---A. :No, one-third is pretty good practice. 
Q. ttow much coal will that one-third of gas replace? ttow much coal 
used for heating purposes will that one-third ton of coal turned into gas 
replace?--A. I do hot know, it gives you about 10,000 cubic feet of gas alto- 
gether. It is a matter of calculation, with 550 B.T.U's. 
Q. Would it replace half a ton of coal?--A. :No, it would replace a thiM 
of a ton. 
Q. As far as heating is concerned, the situation would be much as it is?-- 
A. Pretty much, you would gain what would take the place of gasoline. 
Q. You would get the sulphite of ammonia and benzol?--A. Yes, and benzol 
is much more efficient than gasoline in a car. It is in the market now in 
Sydney, and it is sold at ttamilton as Steelite. 
[Mr. M. J.. Butler.] 
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By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Did I under.and the witness to say that the amount of value of thc 
by-products of the coke would produce about the same amount of heat as the 
sahe amount of coal would?--A. Very nearly, there would be a little loss, of 
course. There is always a loss when you convert any chemical substance into 
another. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Mr. Butler, talking about tbe by-products, is there any difficulty in 
gctting the market for the other by-products, because that is very essential? A. 
I should think not, there is a great dearth of creosote ai the present time, and 
also the pitch, and of course we would hope, if there was a considerable quantity 
of that available, that the dye industry and ail that pertains toit would spring 
up here. As you know, the Dominion Tar & Chemical Company only take out 
creosote and a few of the things, and sell the rest to the American Chemical 
Companies. It is a pity we bave hot the whole business here; the supply is 
unlimited, in fact. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. How are the by-products sold?--A. They are soid after they have taken 
out the creosote, and the pitch, then itis disposed of to the refining companies 
who make dyes and perfumes and all sorts of things out of it. 
Q. What is the basic product used in the manufacture of these things?--A. 
They ail come from coal tar. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Following up the question I asked, is if your opinion that if the coal is 
properly burned, it would give a little more value than if would if used as coke, 
with ail the by-products?--A. Yes, but you can understand that if it were 
burned properly--it is pretty hard to burn sort coal properly to heat individual 
houses, the efficiency of the domestic furnace is low, whereas the efficiency of 
one or two boilers with stoker firing and powdered coal and every economy, 
that can be done in a central heating plant, and cannot be done in individual 
houses here, there, and everywhere, for household use. 
Q. Is there hot as much difference between burning hard coal properly as 
sort coal?--A. :Nearly; I know from my own case this winter. I changed 
house last fal] and put in soft coal furnaces, and never had such a comfortable 
wintcr in my life. I did hot burn :Nova Scotia coal, but coal from Pennsylvania. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. I would like to ask a question of the witness. The question was put to 
nc, about the percentage of :Nova Scotia coal which could be turned into coke, 
and I said I though if was two-thirds of the :Nova Scolia coal. Have you any- 
thing on that?--A. Yes, I fancy a good deal of the coal should hot be used; 
take the :No. 6, for_instance, it could hot be used at all. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. What do you call a high sulphur coal, what percentage of sulphur?-- 
A. Anything over 1½ or 2 per cent. That is for metallurgical reasons. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. They can reduce the sulphur by washing it?--A. A little, but hot very 
much. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. I would ask you to look at that statement on page 112 of volume :No. 4 
of the reports of this Committee, given on the 17th of April by hIr. Garland, and 
[Mr. M. J. Butler. 
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tell us what you think of it.--A. I do not think that is the proper way o arrive 
at costs. I think it calls for perhaps more technieal knowledge than is here, and 
a more careful consideration of ail the items. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. I may say that that statement is a statement given as to the probable 
cost of bringing coal from Alberta to Toronto, but it does not take into accounç 
overhead charges. Itis a statement based on the present equipment of out 
railroads.--A. Well, if is based on I do hot know what exactly. 

By Mr. Davies: 
Q. I would like to examine the witness on this statement, if he bas no objet- 
tion.--A. I would not care tobe examined on it, for the simple reason that I 
have not the data to check it up. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Supposing you take that statement with you and go into the matter.-- 
A. I would rather not. It means a lot of work. 
Q. In view of the examination of Mr. Butler, I think it would be fair to 
bave this memorandum which he sent in, printed in the report that comes out 
from day to day. 
Mr. WARNER: I think it would. 
The CHAmAN: IS that agreeable fo the Committee? 

(Report follows). 
Hon. E. M. VIA(:DoNtLD, Esq., K.C., M.P., Etc., Etc., Etc. 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 

DF_a Mr. hIACDONALD,--I am glad to meet your request to submit for the 
information of your Fuel Committee, my views as to what seems to be needful 
fo insure to the people of the Central portion of Canada an adequate supply of 
coal from Canadian mines transported on Canadian railways and in Canadian 
sbips:-- 
With regard to the transportation of :Nova Scotia coal, I submit, your Com- 
mittee would be wise to call Mr. John R. McIsaac, the manager of Transpor- 
tation for the British Empire Steel and Coal Cimpany as he had for many years 
the handling of Chart.er parties, on behalf of his several coal companies--and 
knows ]ust what rates are commercially practicable for St. Lawrence River 
points. 
With regard to Western coal as an available supply for Ontario, tbe 
following mileage table will show what the handicap is: 

Canadian :National Rilways. 

All Rail 
Miles 
Coal spur to Edmonton .................... 176 
" Saskatoon .................... 502 
" Winnipeg .................. 975 
" Port Arthur ................ 1,413 
" Cochrane .................. 1,751 
" :North Bay .................. 2,004 
" Toronto .................. 2.284 
[Mr. M. $. But|er.] 
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Itis altogether likely, given proper facilities, at Port Arthur, for quick 
unloading of trains, and quick loading of steamers, with suitable quick dis- 
charging plants, at Port Colborne, Midland, Owen Sound, Port Mc:Nicol, etc., 
that it will prove more expeditious and less costly to transport 10,000 ton 
cargoes by water from Port Arthur to one or more of the above named ports, 
]didland or Port Arthur will best serve the Middle and Easterly portion of 
0ntario. 
Windsor is also a centre that reaches a rich and wide consuming area. 
Sarnia, if provided with suitable plant for discharging would also be a good 
centre. It must be borne in mind, that as the cost of adequate e'quipment for 
discharging plants is large so the multiplying of ports with adequate facilities 
must be limited, and only those should be equipped, as bave already good railway 
facilities docks and yard room. 
Assuming a distribution plant af Midland, the distance to Toronto is only 
120 miles--Peterboro 116 toiles, Belleville 179 toiles, etc. 
I recognize that ¢he more the coal is handled the greater the breakage, but 
as we proceed it will be possible to ]udge whether the aving by rail and water, 
is suflîcient to make up for any loss incidental to the re-handling from the car 
to the ship, from the hip to the car, and as the final discharge will be the saine 
from the car, it only involves the two extra handlings. 
To begin with lct'. el]minate the "know it can't be done" type. Let 
us also eliminate the traffic affairs who are making rates, predicated before using, 
small coal cars, box cars, old weak locomotives, with small train loads--or mixed 
train loads, with a few cars of coal to fill up the tonnage. 
It is I think clear, that, the problem, is one, that demands that the equip- 
ment, from beginning to end shall be adequate to handle the tonnage at the lowest 
cost, but not at a price that the railway will surfer. 
The appealing figures of our coal and coke imports show that it is wel] worth 
while to take stcps to stop this drain on our earnings. In the four years 1919, 
20, 21, 22, we imported 75,381,359 tons of coal at a cost of $320.232.459.00. In 
addition, we imported 2,237,853 tons of coke at a cost of $18,558.468.00. Incident- 
ally, had the tonnage of coke been ruade in Canada, the by-products would bave 
been worth not less than the cost of about 700,000 tons of coal. The average cost 
per ton of the coke was $8.29; the average cost per ton of coal, all grades and 
sizes, $4.25. 
The average earnings per freight train toile in the Canadian :National lail- 
ways for the year 1922 was $4.29; for the Canadian Pacific $5.41. As coal is in 
the low class, 10th class I understand, if ought to be satisfactory to the lailway 
Company, if permitted to earn its average rate on all train load coal. 
Before giving any coal figures, as to what may reasonably be expected from 
our railways, it is necessary to show what is being done elsewhere. The Virgin- 
ian lailway has very favourable grades in favour of the load, but not to any 
extent superior to the :National lailways, C.:N.I. and G.T. Pac. Freight cars 
for coal trade, fiat bottom Gondola cars, capacity 218,000 pou.nds--983 in use-- 
also smaller tonnage cars, Locomotive, largest size 10 of 2-10-10-2 type traction 
effort 147,200 pounds,--also 20 of 2-8-8-2, traction effort 101,500 ptnds. Also 
smaller engines. The record was broken on Wednesday, May 5. 1921. On that 
day a train of 16,000 gross tons, of coal 10.000 tons was hauled. The regular 
train loads are however 8,000 to 9.000 tons. The :Norfolk and Western lail- 
way is using 100 ton cars in solid trains and tran.porting coal verv cheaply. To 
quote from a letter from Mr. Chas. E. ttix, Vice President of the ¢irginian lail- 
way dated Sept. 19, 1921: 
"We bave fouzteen mlles.of -6 of 1 per cent grade againsç the loaded 
movement over Alleghany mountain. The maximum grade other than 
[Mr. M. $: Butler.] .- 
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this in the direction of loaded traflïe is -2 of 1 per cent. We bave two 
seetions oï 1½ grade, one eight mlles in length and one eleven toiles in 
length, in the direction oï empty movement. 
 The rate per ton toile on coal is six mills, and the reason of the good 
earning power is because of the ability to handle the heaviest train haul 
of any railroad in the world. 

 Yours truly, 

C. H. HIX, 
Vice President." 
The maximum adverse grade on the National Railways, old Canadian 
Northern, G.T. Pacific--certain sections of the Grand Trunk, is 4 of 1 per 
cent--going west the maximum adverse grade is çb of 1 per cent. 
Train loads, tobe on a basis of 15 milcs per hour--trainmen and enginemen 
tan thus make 5,000 toiles per month, which gives, on the whole, the most 
efficient operation for freight service. 
I assume an average earning of 85 per train raile, loaded one way only, 
thus making a charge or earning for the railway of $10 pcr train toile against 
its load of coal. 
I a.sumc that the equipment will be equal fo that in use on its Virginian 
railway--hence, 5.000 tons of coal pcr trip. The weight of the train will be 
approximately 8.000 tons--the coal per train on this basis will be:-- 
To Winnipeg, 975 toiles ........ $ 9.750 per ton $1.95 
To Port Arthur, 1,413 miles...... 14.130 per ton 2.83 
To Cochrane, 1,751 toiles ........ 17,510 per ton 3.50 
To North Bay, 2,004 toiles ...... 20,040 per ton 4.00 
To Toronto, 2,284 toiles ........ 22,840 per ton 4.57 
Provided adequate, quick unloading of cars into ships is provided at Port 
Arthur, and with similar equipment of Lake Ports, as before enumerated, the 
average cost per ton should not excecd by water route an addition to Port 
Arthur, rate of $1.65 per ton, thus making freightage cost rail and water rate 
to such ports of $4.48. These water rates, once the business is under way as 
a reliable steady source, will be materially reduced. 
I understand the price of coal under the limited work now being donc in 
Alberta is at the mine head about $3 per gross ton. No doubt under a large 
demand the cost and selling price would drop to $2 per gross ton. 
American bituminous coal is now selling in car lots retail at $8.50 per short 
ton, coke of excellent quality at $10.50, anthracite $16.50 to $19 and only in 
one-half tons or less deliveries. 
If I am right in my calculations, and I can sec no error in them, Alberta 
coal of the best quality can be soldat retail in Toronto, allowing $1.50 to 
cover profit and delivery locally, at $9 per ton. Two dollars per ton at thc 
mines will reduce the selling price in Toronto to $8, which can compete ,with 
Pennsylvania's coal as the markets now are. 

] bave the honour tobe, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) :M. J. BUTLER. 
0akville, Ont., 
April 12, 1923. 
The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 27, at 11 a.m. 
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HOçSE OF COMMONS, 
COMIIITTEE ROOM 436, - 
FamAv, April 27, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met af 11 a.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
The C.xm_A: Well, gentlemen, I ste there is a quorum. We will call 
Mr. Dickson. 

E. M. I)clso, called and sworn. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. I understand, Mr. I_)ickson, that you were brought here to show us some- 
thing regarding the undeveloped coal areas in Cape Breton; that is, outside 
the areas owned by the Dominion Coal Company. Would you tell us briefly 
what thosc arcas are?--A. There is the Chimney Corner, Ste. Rose-- 
Q. You mention Ste. Rose and Chimney Corner; they are in the same 
county? A. Yes. 
Q. Any others undeveloped? A. Then there is in Richmond County, the 
Whiteside. 
Q. I did not mean entirely the undeveloped areas, but any hot being devel- 
oped? A. There are the Mabou and Port Hood areas. 
Q. At Inverness? A. Yes. 
Q. And then in Richmond?---A. There is the Whiteside area. 
Q. And in Cape Breton County?--A. There is the Broughton area, owned 
by the Cape Breton Coal ]ron and Railway Company, there is the Hiawatha 
area, better known on the map as tbe Montgomcry area. That is in South Cape 
Breton County. Then north Cape Breton, the Kelly Cove area, which is 
being developed a little. 
The CAmM.«: Dr. Chisholm, you had botter question the witness. 

By Mr. Chishol-m: 
Q. You mentioned the undeveloped or unoperated areas in Inverness 
County. Can you give me ]ust in a rough way. some idea of the quantity of coal 
thcre? I know it is a large question.--A. There is estimated fourteen mlles 
along the shore, extending possibly more than ten toiles back, with considerable 
water areas to-day which are practically unknown. 
Q. Yes, that is true. Can you give me some idea of the number of over- 
lying seams there? A. There are eight. 
Q. That is, already located? A. Already located, yes. 
ZIr. CHSHOL: Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to go into the details of 
the quantity of coal there. 
The C;.«-nMn.: I do not think Mr. Dickson is in a position to do that. 

By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. But I want to ask the witness particularly if he can give me some idea vf 
the reasons why these areas were not developed? A. Transportation is the whole 
problem. 
Q. There is a. railway there already?--A. :Not exoEended to Chimney 
nor St. Rose. 
Q. It extends as far as--?--A. Inverness. 
[Cptain E. M. Dickson.] 
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Q. That road is now in the receivers' hands.---A. Yes; itis a Mackenzie 
and Mann line. 
Q. On that road, there are two coal mines hot operated?----A. The Mabou 
and the Port Hood. 
Q. Why were operations not carried on in these two mines?--A. The 
freight rates were prohibitive. 
Q. The freight raies were prohibitive?--A. And the lack of water trans- 
portation. 
Q. The fact of the matter is that this road is ewned by a competitive 
company, owning a coal mine?--A. Yes. 
Q. We have had this before, soit is hOt necessary fo repeat it, but what 
would you suggest by way of devcloping the areas further north, that is St.. 
Rose and Chimney Corner? A. I would suggest that the road be extended 
to Eastern Harbour. 
Q. What have you in view then, supposing the road were extended to there? 
--A. Ship it to the St. Lawrence; it is the nearest accessible coal port to the 
St. Lawrence, and the Montreal markets are always open. 
Q. That is truc. By consulting the map it will be seen that Eastern 
Harbour is the nearest point to the mouth of the Si. Lawrence of any port.-- 
A. Yes, any coal port. 
Q. What is your opinion of that harbour? 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Just before that, what handicaps would be overcome, Mr. Dickson, 
by shipping from Chimney Corner or rather Eastern Harbour, than by Sydney 
or Louisburg?--A. There is practically no obstruction to navigation. 
Q. Is there any other road?--A. You have fogs, and greater distances. 
Q. And you do not have to go around that point of land?A. No, Cape 
North. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Yes, that is what I wanted. Talking about Eastern Harbour, itis 
hot very well known because the fishing is the main thing there. What is 
vour opinion of that harbour? A. Itis a good harbour if there were some 
[aarbour improvements. It has now about fourteen feet of water, I under- 
stand, and is easy dredging and it would be easy to give any reasonable 
depth of water, say 25 feet or more. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. Is it open to the sea?--A. Yes, but it is protected. Itis an inland 
harbour. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. It is a splendid port, and the only thing about itis the deepening 
of the channel.--A. Yes. 
Q. There was no necessity for deepening the channel for anything before, 
because fishing boats and fishing schooners are hot large, and 14 feet of water 
is sufficient for any of them.--A. Yes. 
Q. That is, you say the deepening of Eastern Harbour and the extension 
of the Inverness Road would open up a very large area? A. Almost unlimited. 
Q. And would open up a port which would be the nearest to the St. 
Lawrence of any coal-shipping port?--A. Yes, in Nova Scotia. 
Q. The gentlemen from the west, I might say to them, that that whole 
bay there is filled with ice for about four months of the year, but the St. 
Lawrence is also frozen up. 
Mr. KENrED:¢: Would you mind getting up fo the map and showing us 
on it? 
fsptadz E. M. Dickson.] 
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Mr. CHISZ-ZOt,Z: I would be very glad to. 
(Mr. Chisholm explains on map.) 
I may say this; it will appear to you very strange that this vast area 
was never developed before. The reason was that Mackenzie and Mann went 
in there, built a road, and bought a coal mine and began to operate the coal 
mine, and became then a competitive company as far as coal was concerned. 
During that period, the markets were not very good, you would bave to seize 
upon every opportunity to sell your coal. There were two coal mines opened 
up further on up the line, the lIabou and Port Hood mines. To give you 
the sort of policy that followed, they charged 10 cents a ton for carrying coal 
from Port Hood to Port Hastings, which is 30 toiles nearer the shipping port, 
which they charged against their own company for carrying it from Inverness. 
Not only that, but if you did hot own your own cars, you had fo wait for 
cars to carry your coal away; you gentlcmen from the west will appreciate 
what that meant. The company controlled the cars, and tbey would bring 
them to Port Hood whenever it would suit thcm. That is, they would defeat 
the ambitions of the Port Hood people, they would get the car filled and leave 
it on tSe siding, and take it away after they had taken charge of the markets 
themselves. The result was that Port Hood closed down, it was impossible 
to do anything else. The Mabou Mines were opened up and a line constructed 
from the Inverness l.oad to the coal mines, but they had to contend with the 
saine conditions, and they had to close down also on account of this Mackenzie 
and Mann line hot giving them a fair deal. I may say that that line was operated 
under local charter and did hot corne under the lailway Commission. There- 
fore, this Government had no control over freight rates, or anything else 
connected with the line. I ]ust give you this fo explain how it is that these 
areas were never opened up. 
Mr. ARTHtS: Has the local Government no control over the rates there? 
Mr. CHISHOLM: I ara hot going to discuss that, because I do hot know 
enough about it. There is a Public Utilities organization there, and I would 
think they had some control, but I ara not going to discuss it. 
Mr. L.¢PIERRE: Under what charter was this railway built? 
Mr. CuISUOL: A local charter. Now, I want to emphasize that, that 
this is one of the virgin coal regions in the Maritime Provinces, and as far as 
the quantity of coal is concerned it is praçtically unlimited. They bave there, 
already located, eight seams as the witness said, with a depth averaging from 
13 feet to 4 feet of first class coal, of superior domestic coall but transportation 
is the question. It is the whole thing. 
Mr. McBumE: How far are these coal beds from the coast? 
Mr. CHSHOT.M: They crop out perhaps a toile.and a half, or half a mlle. 
The croppings--you understand, the croppings already located may be any 
little distance from the coast sufficient to carry on operations. It is an easy 
coal deposit fo operate, there is no doubt about that. 
Z'Ir. W,atEa: Would they use that coal for locomotives? 
Mr. CZ-HSUOL: They use it for every purpose. Talking about it as 
domestic coal, which is really what we bave in mind, it is recognized as the 
best domestic coal of that province. As proof of that, they got $1 a ton more 
in the markets of Halifax for that coal sold for domestic purposes than any of 
the other coal mines. It is a splendid domestic coal, better than anything in 
Eastern Canada. 
Mr. Wmta: If would be a coking coal? 
Mr. Cz-ztsot,z:- I would hot answer that; I question very much whether it 
would be, because I think it would contain a little too much sulphur. 
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Mr. O'CollOR: If would not be a good metallurgical coal, a steel-making 
coal? 
Mr. CI-IISI-IOLM: :No, I would hardly think so. 
The CHAI]RlXIAN: :NOW, y0u bave your solution as fo the northern areas. 
What about the areas undeveloped now? 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. You mean the Mabou and the Port Hood areas. What is the present 
need now?A. The extension of that railway and the taking over of if by the 
Government. 
Mr. DICKIE: What would be the length of this ex'tension? 
Air. CHISI-IOLlXç: If is about 59 miles. 
The WlwlESS: No, about 24 miles, the new extension, about 59 mlles of 
the old road. 
By the Charman: 
Q. :Now, coming around to the south Cape Breton areas, the Richmond 
areas, I think you bave intimated also that thc cause of these areas not being 
developed is transportation?--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What would be your scheme regarding transportation, fo bave these 
mines developed; bave you any?A. The Whiteside areas and the Broughton 
areas? 
Q. These two and the Hiawatha areas? A. Yes, the Montgomery areas as 
they are called on the chart. 
Q. Yes.--A. I have the map here, Mr. Chairman. 
By Mr. Martell: 
Q. These Broughton and Hiawatha areas are in the saine direction, and 
could be covered by one line of railway?--A. By the exoEension of the present 
St. Peter's Railroad. 
Q. What do you mean?--A. That is the railroad that runs from Point 
Tupper to St. Peter's. 
Q. By whom is it owned?A. By the Government. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. They took it over two years ago as a branch line?--A. Yes, they had 
already been surveying there through Louisburg and Sydney. 
Q. That is, w.hen this road was first proposed, it was proposed to CaITy it 
from Point Tupper on the Strait of Canso, where it would connect with the 
Intercolonial to St. Peters, to Louisburg, to Glace Bay, up to Sydney.mA. Yes. 
Q. Or some other line?--A. Yes. 
Q. That whole line was surveyed?--A. Yes. 
Q. And the Company only took the road to St. Peters?--A. Yes. 
Q. Where there was no industry except the fishing industry?A, lXlo. 
Q. It ends in a sort of blind alley?A. Yes. 
Q. Your idea would be that this road could be exoEended from St. Peters to 
Louisburg?--A. Yes. 
Q. And thence to Sydney?A. Yes, to Glace Bay, to Sydney. 
Q. I do hot see that it should go to Glace Bay.A. I will show you. The 
coal company, the Dominion Coal Company, runs a line from Sydney to Glace 
Bay to Louisburg. It is well known that their line is more than overtaxed, and 
it is for the saine reason that Dr. Chisholm has already given us,--they will 
transport their own coal first, and the other companies have to wait. Those 
other people own a few cars now, whereas if they were given transportation 
through to Louisburg, that coal could be shipped from Louisburg through to 
fCavtaia E. M. Dickon.] 
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the St. Lawrence all the year round, as well as during the season of navigation. 
Q. I understand it to Glace Bay. Why not get some more direct route to 
Sydney? A. That is a marrer of surveying. 
Q. With that road extendcd from its present blind alley to Louisburg, 
would the shipping board tap those areas you bave mentioned? A. Yes, them 
all, and there are areas that are practically unknown to-day that would be 
also tapped. Some prospecting bas becn donc. 
Q. As a marrer of fact, then, as far as the areas are concerned, Louisburg 
would be the proper terminus for this road if extended? A. Yes. 
Q. Bccause Louisburg is a winter port?--A. Yes. 
Q. Opcn the year around?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Martell: 
Q. For the Broughton and Hiawatha mines, Louisburg would be very much 
handier than af Sydney?--A. Yes, sir, thc Hiawatha is praetieally closed down: 
They were produeing about 100 tons per day when they had to close down. 
By the Chair'ma: 
Q. Is tbere any or.ber feasiblc way of transportation to the Hiawath linc 
outside of this railw,y?--A. Yes, by making some harbour improvements. 
Q. Havc you any e.tinlatc of the cost of harbour improvements at Hia- 
watha, or False Bay, which would give facilities for shipping this coal.?---A. It 
runs from $60000 to $75,000. 
Q. A total expenditure of about $60,000.--A. Yes. 
Q. Now, I sec that that takes into account only a channel 100 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep.---A. Yes. This, {indicating on the chartl is 20 feet. The 
estimated cost of dredging at the False Bay, however, showing the channel 100 
feet wide in one place in another, would be in the vicinity of $85,000. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. The bar outside, is it a rock or a sand bar?--A. :No, small stone. 
By Mr. Sttchbury : 
Q. What is the approximate cost of mining?---A. I ara not in a position 
to give you the exact cost of mining, but it was claimed by people operating 
that they could place coal on board the ship alongside the pier at 10 cents per 
ton less than tbe Dominion Coal Company could place it at the pifs mouth. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. What was the eost at the Dominion Coal Company?--A. It varies af 
different mines. 
Q. Was it $2 or $6?--A. Oh, no, it has hot gone $6. I think it is averag- 
ing sotncwhere about $4. 
Q. What would be the approximate cost for transporting this eoal from 
this harbour you speak of fo Montreal?---A. Well, that would praetically 
depend on the supply and demand . 
The Cnn: They are earrying to-day for $1 from Sydney to Mont- 
reM. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. In dredging that part iust stated, how many eubic yards would bave to 
be removed? A. In the neighbourbood of 25,000 cubic yards. 
Q. What would be the nature of the mater_al you would have to remove? 
--A. Gravel, sand and mud. 
Q. Would that cover the eost of removing it into deep water or would if 
be dumped ]ust outside?--A. It would be taken to a dumping ground outside, 
and finally disposed of. 
[Caltain E. lI. Dickson.l 
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Q. That would work out at $3 a yard? A. The crib work is added into 
this estimate. 
Q. Wbat did you account for the dredging boom?--A. Thirty cents. That 
is rather small, I think. 
Q. I would think that pretty low. ttas the Government any apparatus 
fo do dredging in that vicinity? A. Yes, the Government bas a number of 
dredges, and there are privately-owned dredges. 
Q. Are there any dump scows, also? --A. Yes, many of them. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. Does that coal contain much sulphur, or could if be stored in large 
quantifies? A. Itis a good general purpose coal. 
Q. There would be no danger of combustion?A. :Not within a reasonable 
rime. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. They bave stored coal there this winter.--A. Yes, if has been there for 
two years. 
By Mr. Arth«rs: 
Q. In the early montbs of tbe spring I do not think it would be open. 
There would I)e heavy ice at Mira Bay?--A. For a day or two--not more than 
three or four days. 
Q. I think the Captain will adroit that there are rimes when ships cannot. 
get through the ice. 
The CHAIRMAN: Last year the Dominion Coal Company got a contract 
for 750,000 tons, and used this winter port at Louisburg into Boston and other 
ports. 
Mr. ARTHURS: I mean, as regards Glace Bay. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Montreal bas got our sole market? A. This winter was probably the 
coldest, and the most ice formed of any winter for a number of years. I might 
say that Mira Bay did freeze over. but right up fo ttiawatha there was an 
open lane rightout fo Mainadeau. 
By _Mr. Martell: 
Q. I bave seen a boat coming from Newfoundland that could not get into 
North Sydney, and she would not be able to get into Mira Bay. She would 
go around the south side of Scatterie Island, and go to Port Mabou? A. Yes, 
that is so, 
Q. That was in February or March, some time?--A. Yes. 
By l]Ir. Stutclbury: 
Q. Are there mines that are not working :-,t all to capacity?---A. They are 
not working at ail. 
Q. You have a number of mines there in the Dominion Coal Company? 
---A. I think so. 
Q. Where is the principal market?--A. Montreal. They shipped a lot of 
coal this year to Boston, and through to the other ports of Nova Scotia. 
Q. Do you expect that the opening up of this road would open up a new 
demand? Is there any new demand? A. Thewwould bave the same opportunity 
as any other company. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Is there any prospect of developing United Staes traffic?--A. I would 
say so. 
[Captain E. M. Dickson.] 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. For practically two or three vears probably ail the coal and coke was 
sold to the New Everett Company ?À. Yes. 
Q. On an average, you sent thezn thirty to forty thousand tons? A. Yes. 
The CHAm.«: This year, though, the contracts aggregated 750,000 tons. 
By Mr. Chisholm: ° 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like fo ask the witness whether the mines are 
mostly submarine or land areas?--A. Those areas? 
Q. Yes.A. They are both. 
Q. What perccntage would be submarine? A. I cannot tell you. 
Q. Who owns this road now that was owned by Mackenzie & Mann? A. 
If went into the hands of the receiver. 
Q. It is still the estate of Mackenzie & Mann?--A. No, it is held by the 
bondholders. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Who are the bondholders? 
Mr. AITHUIS: I believe it is the Toronto General Trust Company. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. There is a movement on foot fo have the Government take over these 
areas, hot all these areas, but those in Inverness County. That was the reason 
why Mr. Dickson was called here to show the solution, or to show how these 
areas might be developed. That is, the solution of development in the Cape 
Breton coal area. 
Mr. ARTH_S: In other words, your diflïculties in the East are exactly the 
saine as the diflïculties in the West? 
The CHIM: Exactly. 
Mr. ARTHURS: That is a national issue, and it bas to be tackled in a national 
way. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. What distance is it from hese coal mines that you refer to, fo Montreal? 
A. From the St. Rose mines I would say, by water, 500 toiles. 
Q. Would they get $1 a ton for running 500 miles?--A. Yes. 
Q. What class of vessels do they use?--A. Stcamships. 
Q. ttow long does it t«ke for say a 6,000 ton cargo to be unloaded?--A. 
To unload ber in Moatreal, 8 to 10 hours. 
By Mr. Martell: 
Q. ttow many tons?--A. Eight to ten thousand tons. 
Q. Then she could be loaded in Louisburg in how many hours?--A. Ten 
hours. I think in some cases, better than that. I think the average is about 
ten hours. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. What would if cost?--A. About a dollar a ton is what they are getting 
from Sydney fo Montreal now, that is, by water. 
Q. They do not make much profit, if you ask me anything. 
The Cna.,,: They are doing if for less. 
]V[r. AITHUR: The old rate on the Great Lakes, from Cleveland to Port 
Arthur v¢as about 35c. They had return cargo. 
WwEss: I think the old rate for carrying coal on the St. Lawrence was 
40 cents. 
[Cptain E. M. Dickson.] 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. You have some steamboat experienee?---A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any experienee of vessels drawing 14 feet of water, of ap- 
proximately 4,000 tons burden, earrying 4,000 tons?--A. There are hot a great 
many of them. 
Q. What is the average draft of any of these vessels? A. For a six to 
eight thousand ton vessel, she would draw 26 to 27 feet loaded. 
Q. Have you got a class of vessels that go through the canals?--A. Yes. 
Q. They require to have a 14-foot draft?---A. There would be no trouble. 
Q. Are they also adapted to handling of coal expeditiously?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Stutchbury : 
Q. Does the witness say that the 8,000 ton boats are capable of taking 
coal up the canal? A. No, hot at present, we will have to wait for the Wel- 
land Canal. 
The CHAIaMAN: The witness was talking about 4,000 ton boats. 
By Mr. Martêll: 
Q. As an experienced seaman, do you say that a boat that would be suitable 
for carrying four or rive thousand tons of coal through the canals, and draw- 
ing say from 12 to 14 feet, would be a practical vessel to use on the Atlantic 
0cean?A. Of course she would. 
Q. Would she bave sufiïcient seaworthy quality to enable her to be safely 
operated?--A. She would hot be such a good ship as a ship drawing more water. 
Q. Would she roll?--A. She would roll. 
Q. You take a boat drawing 14 feet, carrying 4,000 tons, in a heavy,-choppy 
sea, in the Atlantic 0cean.---A. She would pound--she would slap her bottom. 
By Mr. Stutchbury: 
Q. Does the witness think that Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
ships of from 3,000 to 5,000 tons would be suitable for this traffic?--A. I do hot 
think so. They are hot adapted for this purpose. 
Q. What are they adapted for?---A. I think they are mostly for genera 
freight purposes. 
The CHAnMAN'. And to put a debt on the country. 
By Mr. Martêll: 
Q. As a matter of fact a boat to be a successful coal carrier, needs large 
hatches.A. Yes, and a single deck. 
Q. In addition to that, she has to be properly equipped for handling cargo? 
--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. As a marrer of fact boats similar to the Canadian Government Merchant 
:Marine would be practically useless? A. They would be too expensive. 
By Mr. Stutchbury: 
Q. Does the witness know of any companies that are at the present rime 
prepared to develop the area he is speaking of?--A. I am informed that the 
ltiawatha areas could be undertaken at once, if proper harbour improvements 
wcre arranged. 
Q. What capital would be required?--A. A couple of hundred thousand 
dollars to properly develop. 
[Cptain E. bi. Dickson.] 
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By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Are the mines in good shape? Are they in shape so they could be used, 
or would there have to be new mines opened? A. :No, in the Broughton areas 
there is one slope. The other areas are up against the areas of the Dominion 
Coal Company. There is one slope under water, and Hiawatha is the same way. 
By Mr. Martell: 
Q. Does the Dominion Coal Company endeavour to prevent these people 
cning these mines from going through their area?--A. :No. 
Q. There was an act passed through the Nova Scotia Legislature thaç 
would permit thcm fo go through?--A. A certain distance. 
By Mr. Stutchbury: 
Q. Can suiïicient capital be got to start an(l succcssfully operate this 
area?--A. It can be had. 
By the Clairman: 
Q. That is the Hiawatha?--A. Yes. 
The CnmM.«-: I might makc a statcmeut about that. There is an 
English concern now ready with capital fo devclop those areas, which I think 
produces the best coal in :Nova Scotia. if thc (;ovcrnmcnt of this country 
will take over that road from Port Hawke.buD" to Inverness, and give them 
the ordinary rates that the other company operating the road had. Mr. A. J. 
Tong is in this country now prepared fo do that. 
By Mr. Garlad: 
Q. Are there any 4,000-ton vessels available? A. :No. 
Q. Would this proposed waterway that we bave been discussing here in this 
House--woutd that open up the territory surrounding the Great Lakes?A. Da 
you mean, canals? 
Q. Yes.--A. Yes. 
Q. Would the witness state whether boats of 4,000 tons could be properly 
used in the coal business to go through the Great Lakes?--A. You mean of 
4,000 tons capacity? 
Q. Yes.--A. I think they could. 
By Mr. Martell: 
Q. Is if not a fact that the difference between operating an 8,000-ton 
coal carrier and a 4,000-ton coal carrier, is infinitesimal? A. Yes, the com- 
parison is a small one. 
Q. So you can practically transport 8,000 tons of coal as cheaply as you 
can 4,000 tons? You have the same crew and all that sort of thing? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Diclde : 
Q. Government Ownership has received a black eye?A. I think this road 
could be ruade self-sustaining though,--that part of if. 
Q. Would if be an investment for private interests?--A. If would be 
pretty hard to induce private capital into Canada to-day. I would submit 
that if that railway was extended, and there was sufficient coal fo make it 
self-sustaining, with a reasonabte freight rate charged on the coal, that if 
would be able to pay the operating expenses of the road. :Now, if is a blind 
alley. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Going back a little way on what the witness was telling us about the 
coal trade of the United States af one rime, I want to ask him whether the get- 
[Csptain :E. ml. Dicks 
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ring of reeiprocity, or the lack of getting it, had any effeet on that eoal trade 
that was once carried on between Boston and those pols down there, and this 
eoal field? A. It was generally said that it was the laek of reciproeity. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. We have no duty now.--A. Fifty-two cents a ton. 
Q. That is no handicap.--A. Fifty-two cents is a charge on shipping. 
Q. We put a duty of twenty-five cents a ton on Vancouver Island, so the 
coal miners simply put on fifty cents more.--A. There is a duty in the New 
England States for coal. The transportation is by water, and with lesser duty 
it is possible to get those markets. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Could that transportation be carried on over the year around from 
these coal fields you were speaking of, in Hiawatha, into United States ports?-- 
A. Not from the St. Rose or from the Chimnev Corner areas, not from the 
north part of the island, but for Broughton h'Iine there is estimated to be 
750,000,000 tons of coal in those areas, and the Hiawatha is estimated at 
11,000,000. 
By Mr. Martell: 
Q. Supposing you e.xtend this road some 12 miles, and also by utilization 
of this present road that you bave there in the winter time, this coal could be 
shipped from some other place?--A. From Port Hastings, but not from Cheti- 
camp. 
Q. But it is on the railway line? A. Yes. 
Q. The Dominion Coal Company bas a certain amount of coal to ship each 
day? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. How much would it cost to bring coal fmm Nova Scotia up the Great 
Lakes? A. I am hardly in a position to answer that question. 
Q. You cannot answer that?---A. No. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. You say your coal there at the pit mouth is worth about $4 at the pres- 
ent time?--A. Yes, some pits. In some lits, the cost is considerably more 
than others but it would be very diffieult to give the actual cost. 
Q. That would be a fair estimate of the value of the coal?--A. I would 
hot like fo put it that way, because these things were all given-- 
Q. Would you expect, by a larger output, to reduce the cost of coal at the 
pit? A. Yes. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there any other statement you wish to make?--A. I have hot any- 
thing else. 
The CHt, mt,: Any other question, gentlemen? 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. Just one question, hqr. Chairman. What would be the estimated 
cost of this e.xtension of the railway to the Hiawatha area?--A. I think it is 
generally estimated about $40,000 per mlle. 
Q. How many toiles? A. About 75 mlles. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. From St. Peter's?--A. Yes. 
Q. To Louisburg?--A. :No, 60 to Louisburg. 
Q. The Broughton areas would be about 75 mlles. 
6--13½ 
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By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. That is, you still require 75 mlles construction?--A. Yes, in order fo 
tap all these coal areas. 
Q. That is still required?--A. Yes. 
Mr. MAaTELL: But you do not want to confuse the Inverness area with 
this; if would only require about 20 miles through there. 
Mr. WARnR: The Government are being asked fo put in that road, along 
with the Government System. 
The CHArogne: They own that part of the road that is constructed now, 
and I think if would be good business for the Government fo extend if and 
get this traffic. 
The WITnSS: I think, gentlemen, that the road would then become self- 
sustaining. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, can the witness tell us what that coal could be retailed 
for in Montreal? A. I ara afraid that is out of my line. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Just before we leave this question, are you in a position to give an 
estimate of the probable cost, the transportation cost of coal in say 4,000-ton 
boats fo Toronto?---A. :Not at the present rime. 
Q. It would be very much lower than rail, in your opinion?---A. Oh my, 
yes. 
Q. Let me put the question this way. If you transport the coal fo 
Montreal for $1 a ton, with 8,000-ton boats, would $1.50 be a fair charge for 
4,000-ton boats?---A. In 1916 we were bringing coal from Ashtabula fo Montreal 
for $1.50, and if would be a considerably greater distance than fo Toronto. 
Q. You have had experience on the Lakes?---A. Yes. 
Q. That is the point I want fo bring out. We have certain lines on the 
Great Lakes that are coal carriers only? A. Yes. 
Q. From Ashtabula, say fo Byng Inlet, for the C.P.R.; they have a line 
there?--A. Yes. 
Q. 4,000 and 6,000-ton boats. Would these boats be fit fo carry coal 
from Caoe Breton fo Toronto?--A. :No, they are not sea-going ships af all. 
Q. A similar boat could be ruade? A. Yes, if could be constructed. These 
ships are constructed fo Great Lakes specifications, which call for, I think, 24- 
inch timbers, and the sea-going ships require 16-inch space, and all other 
equipment in proportion, so you can readily see they would not be suitable, 
although in the war they had a number of the Lake boats down on the 
¢oast. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. They could not be operated in the coal trade on the Great Lakes, profit- 
ably't--A. Which? 
Q. 4,000 fo 6,000-ton coal boats. They could hot be operated from Sydney 
fo the head of the Lakes orofitably? A. Why not? 
Q. 4,000 fo 6,000 tons; you say they could not?--A. I think so. That is 
much cheaoer than by rail. 
The CHnnMnl: Any other questions, gentlemen? 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like the witness fo give me the years during 
which the Dominion Coal Company had that trade with the Everett works, the 
[Captain E. M. Dic]om] 
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beginning and end of Lhe period.---A. That would be, I Lhink, abouL 1900 fo abouç 
1910. 
]Vlr. IIAITELL: It began about 1896 or 1897, when these Palmer ships took 
the slack coal from Louisburg to Everett, Massachussetts. They were trans- 
poring it to the EveretL Coke and Gas Company under contracL with the 
Dominion Coal Company. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Had fle tariff anything to do with Lhe discontinuance of that trade?-- 
A. At Lhat time, was there hot a reducLion on slack, unwashed slack coal, was 
Lhere noL some change in the tariff? 
Air. S'rl;TClaB:lV: The tariff on slack coal now is 14 cents. 
The CIAIIMA: Going into the United States? 
llr. Sa'çzcIm;lv: No, it is free going into the UniLed SLates; iL is only 
within the lasL few monLhs there bas been any tariff going into Lhe United 
States. 
By Mr. O'Conor: 
Q. Something said a while ago would indicate that you thought the tariff 
had something to do with that. The tariff was noL concerned in thaL, it was an 
indusLrial change thaL came in in the United SLates, that cul that off.A. Yes, I 
think so. The Dominion Coal Company use all their slack coal for tho 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company. 
By Mr. Martell: 
Q. Is if not a fact that coal was transported at that time for 40 cents a 
ton?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. What was the distance?A. About 600 miles. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. And sold af $1, delivered at the pif mouth.--A. $1.97, I think the price 
was, delivered af Everett. 
The CrmM: Of course, that is a very inferior grade of coal. 
If there is nothing else, gentlemen, we will adjourn until nex Tuesday 
morning aL 11 a.m. 
The Committee ad]ourned until Tuesday, :May 1, 1923, at 11 o'clock a.m. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
COIIIIITTEE ROOM 429, 
TUESDAY, May 1, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met at 11 a.m., 
the Chairman, ]VIr. Carroll, presiding. 
The CHA*M: Gentlemen, you will corne to order, please. To-day we 
were supposed to bave Lhree witnesses, all on the freight rate business, Mr. 
Lanigan of the C.P.R., and two gentlemen from the C.N.R., whose names we were 
not given the other day. Last night, Sir Henry Thornton called me up, and as 
was suggested here the other day, he said Lhey were going into details on Lhe 
marrer of special rates on coal from the Alberta Mines to Central Canads, and 
he said that when that statement was prepared they would corne here and give 
if to the Committee. I took th,t ground before, and I think if is only fair. If 
they corne here, they will not be in a position to tell what they are able to 
[Captain E. M. Dickson.] 
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until thev finish thaç statement. I told him that I thought the Committee 
would tae that as a ve.ry serious excuse. Then, referring to Mr. Lanigan, 
there is a letter here dated April 30, in regard to that. I will iust read the letter: 
" John T. Dun, Esq., .. 
Clerk of the Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
DE Sm,--Referring fo your favour of the 27th, addressed fo Mr. 
Lanigan. Please refcr to mv letter of the 23rd. 
I regret to advise that Mr. Lanigan is not expected fo rcturn to his 
duties before next week. Immediately on his return the whole 
correspondence and attachments will be submitted to him. We bave 
every hope that he will then be in a position to go fo Ottawa. 
Yours trul. (Sgd.) A. WALKER, 
Chie Clcrk to Gener(l Freight Traffic Maager. 
The Committee adiourned until Thursday, 3rd May, af ll a.m. 

Hot;sE OF COMMONS 
COMMITTEE ROOM 436, 
THURSDAY, May 3, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met at 11 a.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will please corne to order. Mr. Arsenault, 
you suggested a few days ago that you had a couple of witnesses you wanted fo 
bring before the Committee. I understand that one of them is here, but that 
you would like to have the two of them af the one rime, is that correct? 
Mr. ARSE1NAULT: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The inventor of the pro- 
cess is not here to-day, and this gentleman here is hot quite informed enough to 
give the evidence in" the case, so I would like if possible fo have the two gentlc- 
men before you at the next meeting of the Conmittee, on Tuesday next. 
The CI-III-: We will let the witness go until nexoE Tuesday, then, and 
you will try fo get in touch with this other gcntleman from Montreal. Now, 
we bave one other witness this morning, hlr. Graham. 
Mr. CI-IVlC»I: Before we proceed with this witness, I would like to more 
the following resolution, that the following witnesses be summoned to give 
evidence on transportation:- 
Sir Henry Thornton, President, Canadian National Railways, on rates for 
coal. 
Hon. F. B. Carvell, Chairman of the Board of Railwa, Comnissioners. 
Daniel Chisholm, Coal Commissioner for the city of Toronto. 
Arthur Hewitç, General Manager, Consumers Gas Company, Toronto. 
With all due respect to Sir Henry Thornton, this is the fifth month of the 
year, and if anyçhing is fo be done by the railways, some announcement ought 
ço be made right away, as many people in Ontario want to get in their coal, and 
contracts have fo be made. Under our consçitution, we have çwo Houses of 
Parliament; with all due respect fo the hcad of this road, as I sec it, there 
seems to be three bouses: the Senate, House of Commons, and House of 
Thornton. I would like fo give the head of this system a chance, but at the 
same rime there has been nothing done. 
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¥¢ith regard to the Board of Railway Commissioners, the Board bas power 
fo fix rates and ail lines are sub]ect to its ]urisdiction. Why not make a 25 per 
cent reduction in the rate, and then I think something could be done. Another 
thing I would like to refer to is thc fact that thc Government is going to sell 
the ships of the Merchant Marine, and I think they should be used to bring up 
coal from the Maritime Provinces. According to Mr. McMaster's Committee, 
these ships were in a comb':ne on the Atlantic, and it seems to me too bad that, 
this House cannot deal with that. Many of these ships can be easily converted 
to carry coal from the Maritime Provinces to the head of the lakes. 
The CH^mM^N: ¥¢e had some evidence of that on Friday. Let me explain, 
as you were not here the last day. Sir Henry Thornton has asked the Com- 
mittee not to bring the fre]ght rate men from his department here until at leaa-. 
next Thur-day, -.hen they expect to have a detailed statement as to what they 
are prepared to do. I think that is only proper, too. 
Mr. CHIRçH: They are waiting for the C.P.R. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, they are investigating the possibilities of a reduction 
in coal rates from the ¥¢est to Toronto. 
Mr. C,:aCH: I understand the railway commi:sion bas tariff experts as 
well as Sir Henry Thornton's loard. Why bave they not gone over these 
matters before? 
The CHmMA: The Committee decided that we would hot call them until 
they decided to make the statement. 
hIr. CHURCH: In the meantime, the days are slipping past, and nothing 
bas been done. 
The CAmM: With regard to the advisability of making a report fo the 
House, I leave that to the Committee. 
hIr. CHURCH: I say that the heads of these different branches bave too much 
power over the head of Parliament. They go ahead and sell ships which were 
built at great cost, and which could be used to bring coal from the Maritime 
Provinces, and in the fall to bring down grain from the head of the lakes. It is a 
tragedy to see a thing like thit going on, and everyone seems to be powerless. 
I say that is hot responsible government at ail. 
Now, what about these witnesses. I should think Mr. Carvell and Mr. 
Chisholm could give very important evidence here. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you make tbat motion, that Daniel Chisholm and 
Arthur Hewitt be called before the Committee? 
hIr. CHURçH: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think that is carried. No:, about Mr. F. B. Carvell--. 
Mr. AITHIRS: Just before we proceed, if it is the expressed wish of this 
Committee that we defer any action of this kind until wc hear from the railways 
as to probable rates, I would -uggest that we leave the nmtter in abeyance 
until that time. Personally, I have no idca that the rate the railways will offer 
to us w.ill be acceptable to this Committee, and 'e will -ant fo find out the basis 
on which they estimated these rates, and I do not think we would gain any good 
object by going ahead with a lot of witnesses along that line until e bave this 
concrete proposal before us, if we intend making that the basis for our investi- 
gation. 
The CHAIRMAI: I see 'hat you mean. What evidence would you expect to 
get from Mr. Chisholm? 
Mr. CHURC: He has had charge of the distribution of coal, and I think 
he could give some evidence on the possibility of the use of these ships fo carry 
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coal. We have not any evidence on that before this Committee. The Toronto 
Globe charges that there is an arrangement between the railw,ays fo prevent coal 
coming in by boat. I think that is an important malter, and should be investi- 
gated, and I do not think this is the proper Lime fo sell these ships, which could 
carry coal from the Maritime Provinces, and in the summer bring down the 
grain, which would act as a check on the other steamship compnies and bring 
dow.n rates. This is surely a transportation question. Sir Henry Thornton, in 
my opinion, should announce these rates; iL did not take him all this Lime fo 
increase the rates, and iL should not take more than a short Lime to announce a 
25 per cent reduction. A little less talking and a little more action is what we 
want from Sir Henry Thornton. 
The CHAIRMAN: They tcll me that they expect to be ready by next Thurs- 
day, a week from to-day, and as Colonel Arthurs says, there is not very much 
use in going further on the freight rates question until we ascertain what these 
people are prepared fo do, and then we can gel evidence here and find the cost. 
Mr. AlTiItms: We have had some very good data here, Mr. Butler's evi- 
dence gave us the exact earnings per mlle. They should hot charge any greater 
rate than the average rate. 
Mr. WARNER: I think this criticism is hardly advisable or desirable before 
we know what they are prepared to do. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well, we will call Mr. Graham. What do you 
about calling these two men, Mr. Cbisholm and Mr. Hewitt. 
Mr. AITIItms: These men might give evidence along a different line. 
The CIIAIaVAI: Very well, the motion is carried, and they -,ill be called 
for next Friday. 
Mr. SPE:NCE: Mr. Chisholm might bc a good man with regard to the handling, 
the cost of handling, from his wide experience. 
JAWES GIAIIA, called and sworn. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Graham, you lire in 0ttawa?--A. Yes. 
Q. What is your business?--A. I have been confining myself to this, the 
solution of the heat problem, during the past eighteen years, off and on. I have 
been experimenting on peat. 
Q. Are you an engineer? A. I am an amateur engineer, but I have been 
in the agency business before I was interested in this sub]ect. 
Q. And have you been interested in any particular peat area? A. No. I 
confined myself to experimenting with models up to about ten years ago, when 
I considered that I had the problem solved, but after some minor details had 
been brought out, I made more experiments recently; I have carried out some 
experiments within two weeks in the City here, vertifying the former figures I 
had with regard to dehydration. 
Q. Just explain that terre? A. The dehydrating is, of course, one of thc 
big problems in connection with peat, considering that the peat contains 90 
per cent water as iL exists in nature, and there are two means by which that 
water can be reduced, one is natural drying, which is the system the Government 
has been experimenting wih for many years, in sun and air drying, and the 
other is expelling the watcr by artificial means. My system is fo get rid of 
83 per cent of the water by mechanical means before iL comes into the thermal 
dryer. The dryer, the thermal dryer utilizes the waste of the plant in removing 
the remainder, and brings iL fo a condition where iL is ready for briquetting, 
After the briquetting cornes the carbonizing. That merely means roasting in an 
air-tight retort aL a comparatively low temperature, a temperature below 500. 
That reduces the volume and weight by about 50 per cent. 
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By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. What does if drive off?--A. If drives off the hydro-carbon g,s which fs 
utilized in operating the plant. In the first place, the heat from the power 
plant and the retort fs utilized in the subsequent thermal dryer, so that the 
plant fs self-contained, and if uses, of course, in addition to this, a certain 
amount of solid fuel, but when 83 per cent of the water has been expelled 
mechanically, without the use of heat, if fs quite feasible then fo get rid of the 
balance by using an artificial dryer. Without that, if fs quite impossible to 
make any progress in artificial drying of peat, because you bave fo get rid of the 
greater part of the water by mechanical means, and that has been the great 
question, just how far the water can be reduced by mechanical means. The 
Government, for instance, has circulated bulletins on the sub]ect during the 
past fourteen years they have been experimenting, statements emanating from 
the Mines Department, stating emphatically that the water cannot be reduced 
by mechanical means below 75 per cent. I claire that it can be reduced to 60 
per cent, that fs 100 per cent difference in the amount of water you have to 
evaporate. I have done better than that within two weeks. I have gone fo 
40 per cent; that fs exreme, but with a moderate pressure, and the amount of 
fuel required, if can be reduced fo 60 per cent, and you realize 60 per cent means 
l½ pounds of water fo 1 pound of heating material, and the 75 per cent which 
the Mines Department gave would mean 3 parts; of course, that makes 100 
per cent difference. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. ttas the Mines Department any knowledge of your process? A. Except 
indirectly, they have never examined if in detail, they have been wedded fo the 
sun drying system; all their literature expresses the statement that if fs im- 
possible fo make any proess artificially dehydrating peat, and that the only 
method fs that which the Government has been pursuing for 14 years, of sun 
drying. 
Q. That fs, you say the Department of Mines bas refused, bas neglected 
or refused, or af any rate has not attemptcd any other method than the one 
you know of? A. The only one they have tried for fourteen years, on which 
they have spent $400,000. I may say that recently the Department of Research 
bas made a small appropriation fo determine to what extent the water can be 
removed from peat by mechanical means. Then, the other important question 
of whether carbonized briquettes, as made bv my process, will be a feasible 
proposition. I submit that if will prove two tings, the quality of the fuel, the 
process of making these carbonized briquettes, and the system of dehydrating, 
how far if can be carried on by mechanical means. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Is peat not used fo a large extent in Europe?--A. There fs no such 
industry even in Europe, where they have been using peat for 100 years. The 
pcat consumption of Europe fs about limited fo the peasantry, if fs a farmer fuel. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. In Germany they use thousands of tons?--A. Exactly the saine as in 
]reland, the saine way. 
Q. For industrial purposes?--A. Yes; I will modify that fo this extent, 
that where they bave a brick or glassworks adjacent fo a bog, they utilize if 
to that extent, the crude peat fs used under those circumstances, but we are not 
Iooking for peat for that purpose, we are looking for peat to supply the peop]e. 
Q. They do in Sweden, and there fs lots used in Sweden.--A. It fs used in 
the same way, fo a limited extent, by the villagers, where they bave a bog 
adjoining. Stockholm does not use peat, but English coal; the proof of that fs 
[1V[r. J. Graham.] 
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tha during recent years, the post-war period, they paid $30 a ton for English 
sort coal, and Sweden is one of the great peat countries in the world, and itis 
from Sweden that this process cornes tht the Government bas spent so much 
money upon. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. I got those briquettes from some person in Montreal. I think it is the 
man who is coming here next Tuesday, to appear before the Committee.--A. 
tIere is my comment on this, without any analysis. That is a hand-made 
specimen, made under a special little die, where you put on a pressure regard- 
less of the cost of applying if, and that is raw peat, which, if you put if in a 
glass of water, will dissolve in two minutes. It is hOt carbonized. The import- 
ant thing is that if has to be carbonized if if is fo take the place of coal. 
Q. Do you know anything about that process?--A. That has been tried in 
this country and various parts of the United States, for sixty years off and on, 
but in making this they have heretofore been dependent, and limited themselves, 
fo sun drying fo get if in this condition. The important difference between my 
system and the system that has been in vogue, both for sun dried briquettes, 
and this sun drying, which is a different process, is that mine eliminates entirely 
the sun drying. 
Q. Before you go into any more detail, have you any idea of the available 
peat of C, anada?--A. Yes, in a general way. I am only interested in the 
deposits ad]acent to the railways, and within a short distance of large cities. 
For instance, fo give you an example. With my system put into operation, 
there will be enough for ten million tons of fuel like this. This is a rough 
sample of my fuel. wbich is a different thing. That is a carbonized briquette, 
only if is a defcctive sample. It will make fuel superior fo any coal you ever 
saw, and deliver if in this city, according to the estimates of independent 
engineers, af a cost of $6.50 a ton, after paying 10 per cent dividend. 
Q. Do you know the comparative heat value of peat such as you bave 
there, and coal? I am talking about your own.---A. I ara going to make a 
comparison. The sun-dried peat is 6,300. This sample that you got from 
Montreal, that is 12,000 b. t. u's when if is carbonized perfectly. As I proposed 
fo do if, if will bave 12,000 b. t. u's. Anthracite coal as delivered now is 12.500, 
and theoretically as high as 13,000 b. t. u's, when we deduct the slate and scale. 
If averages about 12,500 b. t. u's. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. What limit of time would that burn, compared with hard coal?--A. 
Whcn it is ignited, if would never go out. You shut the draft, and if will give 
out the saine heat praetically and last 93 per cent of the rime that anthracite 
will. 
Q. To what exoEent do you heat if? A. In carbonizing, up to about 450 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
The CHAmMA: Colonel Arthurs, will you kindly take the Chair? 
(Colonel Arthurs took the Chair.) 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. What especially has the Government been doing? Are they pressing 
the same as yours?---A. No. 
Q. They have hot been pressing it at all?--A. No, they do nothing but 
spread it out on the ground, like a mush, and if takes quite a long time to dry. 
Mine is finished in twenty-four hours. 
[Mr. $. Graham.] 
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By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Is hot peat cut out like cakes?--A. They spread if out and cut if like 
Johnny cake. 
Q. I thought when it was taken out of a bog if was a sort of fibre, and 
you could pile it up like cordwood.--A. It takes a lot of handling before you do 
that. 
Q. That i. the way they did it in Ireland. 
Mr. hiC]RIDE: Sure, that is the way they did it in Ireland. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Coal is coal all over the earth, and peat is peat.--A. Irish peat is dif- 
ferent from Canadian peat that is, the lower stratum is what you call a kind of 
cheesy peat. They reduce it to a pulp here, and then spread if over the sur- 
face of the bog, and give it three months to partially dry, and it is partially 
dried. The Irish peat takes about six months to dry.. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Oh no, you can dry it in two or three weeks, easily. You cut if 
out of the face of the hill.--A. Well, then it will break up. If has not got 
"cohesion." You have fo slow-dry under that system to get the results of 
cohesion, and moreover, in Ireland, they tramp it out--they put cattle to tramp 
over it. When it dries it contracts, and that is the system that the Govern- 
ment uses here, excepting that they do it with machinery, but in any case, when 
they get through their fuel is something like 70 to 75 cubic feet per ton. Anth- 
racite coal is 36 cubic feet per ton, and this fuel of mine will be 42 cubic feet 
per ton. That is the comparison per ton. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. How would the expense of carbonizing this peat and pressing it, compare 
with briquetting the coal dust? A. That depends on local conditions as regards 
thc cost of coal dust. They have tried lignite out in the West, and they could 
not compote with anthracite coal. In parts of the United States they are able 
to manufacture briquettes and deliver them in the cities af the saine price as 
anthracite coal. It differs at different places. One of the problems in all bri- 
quetting, and this is rather important, is that all systems of briquetting any 
kind of iucl hcretofore bave depended upon artificial binder. There is no binder 
in this fuel of mine at all. The binding cornes from the process, and there is no 
binder rcquired. 
Q. The process gives it the binding? A. Yes. Where they have been 
experimenting with lignite in Saskatchewan, it is not only a question of getting 
if to mix and stand up in the tire, after if is ignited, but the cost of this binder 
material--they are using for instance, wheat flour mixed with other things--all 
of that means expense. In my system we dispense with that entirely. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Ca.n you make any comparison as to the cost of briquetting as success- 
fully cmployed nov in the United States, or in other plants briquetting anthra- 
cite dust, and your process of briquetting, in two ways, first as to the cost per 
ton, and second, as to the cost of the machinery?A. There have been hundreds 
of briquetting plants. I know of one that I investigated several months ago, 
when I :vas in :New York, in New Jersey, where they were briquetting coal dus,, 
and it failed. It was a plant called " Burnrite," where they went out of busi- 
ness a year ago, when the price of fuel was high. There are a few successful 
plants operating. In Fort Wiliam they tried it. I do not know what their costs 
were, but that plant went out of business. You have to figure that their material 
[Mr. $. Grahm.] 
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costs something, and their binder costs a considerable amount. In this system 
of mine there is no forcign material whatever, and the peat itself is a waste 
product, as it lies on top of the ground and you take the raw material, which 
means a fraction of one dollar per ton, because an acre will produce a thousand 
tons. Take the Government peat bog at $6 an acre, and the raw material, 
eliminating the binder, means that the raw material costs nothing. Itis simply 
a question of the operation of excavating it, as if exists on the surface of thc 
bog, and putting it through the machinery. As regards the cost, I can discuss 
of course my cost. I have been interested in briquetting coal dust, but accord- 
ing to independent reports that have been ruade on this system of mine, as 
prepared by a Toronto firm of investigating engineers recently, or within a 
year or so, they estimate that this fuel of mine on board of cars at plant will cost 
less than $2.36 a ton. That includes 20 per cent for overhead and operating 
expense, and all other incidental expense, and 50 cents an hour for the operating 
staff, considering that most of itis unskilled labour. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Where did you get the material that you ruade this briquette from?-- 
A. From the (;overnment bog, the Alfred bog, where the Government plant is. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Where is that? A. Forty-five toiles east of here, between here and 
hqontreal. 
Q. Is it in Ontario?--A. Yes, on the Canadian Pacific. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. What would be the cost of orginizing a plant such as you bave specified 
in your own case?---A. It runs into money, and that is one of the handicaps. Ail 
my calculations and those of other engineers, arc based on a comparatively 
large output. These figures I should say apply to a plant with a capacity of 
120,000 tons per annum. That means a large output and a large amount of 
machinery, and the entire equipment is estimated to cost $800,000, but of 
course if can bc started at the initial stage at a quarter of that basis. That 
means from 8 fo 32 units of each kind of machinery employed. 
By Mr. Dickie : 
Q. Could you mine that with a steam shovel?--A. :No, my system is a 
hydraulic excavator, because that is 90 per cent water. You would not want 
to use a steam shovel for lifting water out of a bog. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Is it liquid?--A. It is thick liquid. 
Q. You could not lift it out with a spade?--A. Yes, but it is an expensive 
way. Mine is a suction elevator. 
Q. But you could not lift your peat out with a spade at Alfred? A. You 
could, when it is drained. I might say in connection with my system there is 
no drainage. I take the undrained bog preferably, because if can be excavated 
much chcaper than you could with a drained bog. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. Did you mention the heat units? A. The heat units average from 
]2,500 for anthracite, I mean, that is taken as delivered. A sample of course 
will go higher than that, 13,000 or sometimes over, but as delivered, including 
the stone and slate, it will carry a calorific test of 12,500 to 12,700. 
Q. "¥ith your peat in a pressed form, that is the figure for it?--A. Yes, that 
is, carbonized peat. I may say the raw peat is 9,000, but the raw peat, as the 
[Mr. J. Graham.] 
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Government de]ivers iç, is 30 per cenç moisture, so t,haç that reduces it,s calorifie 
value, so that iç will be 6,000 or 6,300. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. Have you finished out, the cost per ton of t,he finished producç?---A. I 
ara quoting fo you the figures of independent engineers on this large outpuç 
32.36 af the plant, aboard the cars, including ail overhead expenses, which is 
represented af 20 per cent per annum on the total capital invested, including 
buildings, excavators, and ail other machines. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. You would establish the machinery right af the edge of the bog?-- 
A. Yes, the excavation pumps on an undrained bog, right af the plant. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. Taking into consideration the constituents of this sample--the constitu- 
ent parts, and the pressure, and the carbonization, you could almost terre this 
an artificial anthracite?--A. Yes. I may say in connection with that, that it 
is smokeless, com0aratively speakin. It will ive much more heat than the 
Alberta coal you have examined here. Alberta coal is from ll,000 fo 12,000 
b.t.u's, as compared to 12,000 for this. 
Q. For inition, is it as easy to light a tire with this as with anthracite?-- 
A. That could be used as a kindling itself, that is, with a small amount of 
paper and a small amount of wood, in connection with anthracite burning. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. I do not sec how you can get that peat out with suction?--A. It is 90 
per cent, water. If is a mush. I may say, in my excavator I reduce if fo a 
rough pul0 in the bulk. 
Q. What machine do you use to do that?--A. Well, as I say, I bave a 
special design ïor an excavator. I would vary the suction, the pump action, 
according to the amount of roots content; where the bog does not contain roots, 
then I would dispense with the suction action in taking if out, and it is taken 
out with a group, a series of carrying pans, conveying pans, virtually like 
shallow buckets, with a cutting edge, and hooks fo take out any obstruction 
that they encounter, and then that is delivered fo the first machine which is 
the pulpin machine. That separates itself the roots fo a certain extent. The 
next machine separates any roots that bave escaped the first stage, which passes 
if through perforations where nothing larger than an inch can escape. It is then 
mashed into a macerated pulp, which responds very readily fo treatment, and 
then it is fed to the dump scow. The excavating scow is afloat, and then if is 
floated up to the plant which is on the edge of the bog, and if goes through 
then the first simple treatment, which is very inexpensive and efficient, and gets 
rid of more than one hall of the original water content. It is a very simple 
method. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. What is the approximate thickness of the bog?A. If varies in different 
bogs. Where the Government bas been experimenting the peat is from 5 fo 15 
feet in depth. 
Bg Mr. McBride: 
Q. :How far is the ]Vioose Creek bog from Alfred? A. If is close fo there. 
If is very nearly part of it. 
Q. One is in Prescott County and the other in Stormont County? A. Yes. 
[IV[r. ff. Graham.] 
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By Mr. Ross: 
Q. What is tbe total area of your peat bog in Stormont and Prescott?-- 
A. The one below, the Stormont one, about forty toiles from here, that is about 
4,500 square acres I should say, which would yield of this fuel of mine about 
3,000,000 tons of the finished carbonized peat. The other would make about 
3,500 tons, the one at Alfred. 
Q. ttave you any figures with regard to the area of the For William peat 
bog?--A. I do not know those adjacent to Fort William, but West of Fort 
William there is one of the finest bogs in Canada, in point of quality and extent, 
and that is about midway between Winnipcg and Fort William. 
Q. On the Canadian Pacific? A. Yes, that is about a mlle and a half from 
the Canadian Pacific. It is one of the bos that I have in view that should be 
developed to supply Port Arthur, Fort William and Winnipeg. I judge from the 
lay of the land it would produce scveral million tons. 
Q. Is any plant in operation?--A. Not of my system. I have never gone 
beyond my system. I am asking the Government fo put up enough money fo 
develop this rhino, and develop it stage by stage. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. How many months of the year can you operate your plant?---A. My 
plant can be operated efiïciently for sixty-four hundred hours, that is, ten months, 
shutting down for the two central winter months, January and February. 
Q. And would you keep your scows moving?---A. Our scows would only 
be in operation for eight months, but they would take out a surplus to do for 
the other two months and .ust bank it adjacent to the bog, and the saine staff 
is transferred to the bank when the excavator is shut down. 
Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. Is there ny objection to the smell?A. One of tbe objections is that it 
is disagreeable. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Is it not  nice smell?--A. Some people like it, if they are from Ireland. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. I would like to have a sniff of it right now.--A. You can have a smell, 
under my process, if you want it. 

By Mr. Ross: 
Q. ttas there been any of this carbonized peat put on the market in com- 
mercial quantities? A. No, it bas only been ruade in samples so far. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. tiare you any knowledge of ttolland Landing?--A. ttolland Landing 
has the largest bog in the central part of Ontario, but unfortunately is second- 
grade peat. The Government would hot produce a fuel from tbat ttolland 
Landing peat that wou|d be worth rive cents a ton delivered in Toronbo. It 
would not stick together. It would not adhere at all. It is very lacking in 
cohesive qualities, but I can take and make a second-class fuel, and if has an 
area of 14,000 acres, the largest bog in the country, and will produce millions 
of tons of a very serviceable fuel with this process. 
Q. Are you aware that at the present rime there is an organization that has 
a binder suitable for making this peat?--A. There is no binder in that sample. 
You can briquette any peat with a certain amount of moisture. 
Q. If is hot black enough?--A. The carbonization makes if black. 
[Mr. $. Graham.] 
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By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Does the soil bave any effeet on the Holland Landing peat?--A. Yes, 
In the flooded seasons there is a certain amount of siliea deposited. I may say 
that one of the defeets of the Holland bog is that itis about 10 fo 15 per cent 
ash. 
Q. If runs along the bank of the Newmarket canal. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. You say you apply about 400 and some odd degrees of heat?--A. Yes, 
in the carbonization, that is, for about twenty hours. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Have not the Swedes made great headway in peat? A. The Swedish 
Government bas a standing offer for any person who will soIve the peat problem. 
I might say, in passing, that Stockholm does not burn peat. Why not? They 
bave not got anything that would make a suitable fuel af prices that would 
compete with English coal. The greatest peat country in the world, in the 
point of area, is Ireland, with peat of the first quality. Dublin and Beffast burn 
no peat. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Itis because coal is cheap.--A. I ara very ambitious to go over to 
Ireland and solve the peat problem to the ex-tent that Ireland can get the full 
benefit of the peat that it bas. 
Q. By establishing a process similar to your own?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Dickie: 
Q. Is that process covered by a patent? A. Yes. I bave bçen waiting 
for ten years fo get some recognition from the Government, to get af the end 
of the rainbow at Alfred, and stop the futile experiments that bave been carried 
on there for fourteen years. The Government figures would show that their 
process .was absolutely impossible, but since then they bave persisted in spend- 
ing $350,000 additional. 
By Mr. Arthur: 
Q. You are af issue with Dr. Haanel%-A. He is my most biffer enemy, and 
I reciprocate the sentiment. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. If we can substantiate the evidence that bas been given as to the cost 
of this fuel that can be produced at $2.36, the Government should take some 
action.--A. There have been ten ministers of mines since the Government began 
experimenting, and not one of them understood the question. The presenç 
Minister began to get some line on the marrer, and they shut down on him 
when he asked for $100,000, and told him they had spent enough money on that 
to produce results. That is the substance of what I understand. 
By lr. O'Connor: 
Q. There was an industrial engineer, hlr. Simpson, who went into the 
process. Is that your process?--A. That refers to my process, only he did 
hot state it correctly. He did not go far enough. He omitted considerable. 
and stated something that was not quite correct. 
Q. You are speaking of the dehydrate process. It is your process he was 
speaking of?--A. Yes. 
Q. You, I suppose, must bave gone very deeply into the marrer of the cost. 
of production of your product.---A. I bave had engineers all over America figure 
[Mr. J. GraJaam.] 
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on this for the past ten years. These figures are hot my figures. My figures 
are somewhat more favourable, but the figures were made by independent engi- 
neers who ruade an estimate for men who propose to take an interest and 
develop this process. 
Q. You, of course, bave gone deeply into the cost of production of peat at 
the Alfred Bog?--A. Yes. 
Q. And you know the cost of production of peat?--A. Yes. Now, you 
bave touched on another important marrer. 
Q. Now, ]ust let me go on. You have, in considering the costs of produc- 
tion under the Government system and the costs under your own system, you 
have considered it, I suppose, on the same basis of 100,009 tons per annum?--A. 
An output of 100,000 tons is absolutely impossible with the system. That is 
the reason why they never got more than 3,000 tons. 
Q. Your answer is that you bave hot considered the cost of production of the 
two systems upon the same basis, and I want to see if you have considered 
the cost of production of one as compared with the other on the base basis, 
my point being this, that unlcss you have done so, we cannot make an intelligent 
comparison. Have you considered, and can you give us the probable cost of 
production of 100,000 tons per annum from any single peat bog on the system 
that the Government has been using?--A. I will tell you, I cannot do better 
than quote Professor :McKeown, who gave considerable attention fo the peat 
question and investigated if--in fact, got six months leave of absence to 
investigate if. Here is one statement he ruade in discussing it. He said that 
one of the cardinal points of the whole system is that a large production does 
hot mean reduced costs of production, in the same sense it would in another 
kind of factory, you do not put in larger machines or enlarge the plant, you 
do hot accomplish it in that way, but you simply duplicate everything you 
bave, therefore the situation is this. If means 3,000 tons maximum capacity in 
1,000 hours, that is to say, for the season. The number of hands required 
averages 35. If you wish fo get 6,000 tons, you duplicate everything, including 
the plant and the investment and the number of hands, so there is no economy 
whatever. 
Q. That was not what I was driving af, I was trying to get at some common 
basis of comparison. Your desire is fo produce 125,000 tons? A. As a maxi- 
mum; that would be a large plant, where the volume would be large enough fo 
]ustify a plant of that capacity. 
Q. And you are able fo produce that at a certain cost? A. Yes. 
Q. Now, perhaps you cannot give it fo me in this way, but percentage it, 
how much cheaper on a percentage basis can you produce your peat than the 
Government can?---A. Do you rnean for a small output? 
Q. You see, you do hot follow me on that.--A. I do hot follow you. In fact, 
I do hot understand your question. 
Q. I say no comparison of any one thing with another is of any value 
whatever unless both are upon the saine basis.--A. Yes. 
Q. Now, take it either on a small or large basis, and compare the one with 
the other, but make it on same basis in each case.--A. Take the result of their 
present achievement, which is the final result of 14 years of almost continuous 
experimental work. They are able to produce 3,000 tons, as they claim, but I 
claim 2,500 tons net output. 
Q. And you say that will hot improve on a large production.--A. It will 
hot reduce the cost. 
Q. Then take if that way, get it on production of 100,000 tons, and make it 
the same as on the basis of 3,000 tons, and compare that with your output.-- 
A. Here is what it amounts to. If you had 100,000 tons you would multiply this 
by 33, or whatever it is. Their capital, their present plant represents a capital 
[Mr. J, Grslmm.] 
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investment of $90,000. The output is 2,500 tons, as I claim, or 3,000 tons as 
they claim, and the cost is as follows. They allow 22 per cent for overhead, 
which includes 7 per cent for interest. I allow 20 per cent for everything, 
depreciation and machinery and so on, exclusive of interest. Take their figure 
of 22 per cent, that means approximately $20,000. I do not know exactly what 
thei wages are, but I believe they are about 30 cents an hour for 35 hands 
for 100 days. That is practically another $10,000. There you bave $30,000 for 
a maximum production of 3,000 tons, which means $10 aboard the cars at the 
plant. 
Q. It will be $10 a ton?--A. If you multiply all the figures I have given 
you by 33--. 
Q. It will still be $10 a ton?--A. Yes. 
Q. Yours, you say, would be $2.60, compared with the $10?--A. Yes, with 
this difference. Theirs is a 6,300 B.T.U. and mine is 12,000. 
Q. Yours is $2.60?--A. $2.36. 
Q. As against $10?--A. Yes. 
Q. That is your contention? A. At least $10. 
Q. And then the B.T.U. of the Alfred, 0ntario, peat bog is what? A. 6,300. 
Q. In Bulletin No. 23, at page ll, according to Government production, the 
B.T.U. is 9,520 and 9,4607--A. That is absolutely dry peat. That does not 
carry, as it does as a commercial product, 30 per cent moisture. 
Q. The product they burn is the only one we are interested in?--A. Yes, 
but that carries 30 per cent moisture. After itis in your house for several 
months it will get down fo 20 per cent. 
Q. I am only striving for comparisons. That Government peat bog produced 
fuel of 9,520 B.T.U. Yours, when handed out to the public, would produce what 
B.T.U.?--A. You are making a mistake, theirs does not carry 9,500 B.T.U., it 
is 6,300, because the Alfred peat--these are also Government figures--when 
analyzed averages a little less than 6,900 absolutely dry. The very best bog 
in the country is one in Quebec, and they go to 9,500 B.T.U., absolutely dry. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. ]VIr. Graham, these figures are from the analysis made at ]VIcGill Uni- 
versity.--A. But that means dry peat. If you are taking peat with 30 per cent 
moisture, you have fo reduce that figure by 30 per cent, and then further deduct 
for the amount of fuel, that is the heat units, the amount of fuel you have to 
use to drive off that 30 per cent. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. We are getting a little confused I think; that is really after the peat 
dries?--A. But do you not understand that there is no such thing as absolutely 
dry peat. 
Q. I am not saying that, I am speaking of the commercial product which 
is sold as the result of Government operations, and after all there is no use of 
either you or I disputing this, that it is 9,520 B.T.U., on an actual basis?--A. 
I do not know who handed this out, but it is absolutely false, as commercial 
or dry peat. If you, in making an analysis, eliminate the moisture first, then 
that might be all right. 
Q. Let me see if I get your point. Your point is that these figures are cap- 
able of being produced under best conditions from the Alfred peat bog, but are 
not the figures of what is actually produced and commercially sold.--A. That 
is if exactly, it does not apply to the commercial product. 
Q. Your point is that the commercial product as sold, if analyzed, would 
produce this if all the moisture in that commercial product were driven off?-- 
A. Yes. tr.. J. Grsham.] 
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Q. But as sold if still retains 30 per cent moisture?--A. Yes. 
Q. Well, you are hOt able, I suppose to tell me, in what per cent--perhaps 
you are--in what per cent of B.T.U. your product excells the completed Gov- 
ernment product?A. The comparison is 6,300 fo 12,000. I may say that in 
connection with this the moisture in mine is reduced to about 4 per cent, so if is 
comparable to certain kinds of coal. 
Q. Have you ever had an analysis ruade of you complete product?--A. 
Yes, and hot only that, but the Government analysis. 
Q. Have you that analysis?A. I have not if with me, but I bave had an 
analysis. 
Q. You can give if fo me roughly; what is the volatile content?--A. You 
cannot get any better authority on the kind of fuel I am talking about than 
vou will get by looking up the report ruade for tbe Canadian Government by 
V[r. Arick :Nystrom, a Swedish Engincer. It rcally refers to European peat, 
but he gives the analysis and deals with some substance similar to mine called, 
"Peat half coal" and he gives all the analysis, and that is very reliable and 
correct. 
Q. But your own product, you bave not an absolute analysis of that?--A 
Yes. 
Q. Surcly you carry that in your m]nd?--A. Certainly. 
Q. What is the volatile content?---A. The volatile content is about 25 to 
30. The fixed carbon would be close fo 75 per cent; allowing for ash and so on, 
if would be about 20 per cent volatile. From 65--it depends on how far the 
carbonizing bas been carried on--from 65 to 70 per cent fixed carbon, and the 
balance, less ash, is volatile. 
Q. Tben you must drive off considerable of tbe volatile content?--A. 1 
reduce it by one-half. 
Q. It would be considerably more than one-half?---A. The maximum wou;d 
be 46 per cent; I retain that as the residuc part. I drive off 54 per cent. 
Q. Do you use the gas driven off, for further carbonization?A. Yes, in 
running the plant, and the waste heat from that I utilize in my drying system. 
Q. And you feel quite sure in your mind as to the cost of production on 
that very excellent fuel?--A. It is verv excellent fuel. You can figure if for 
yourself. There is only one kind of evdence that I have that is not absolutely 
reliable and complete, and that is whether this plant can be put up, can be 
equipped as proposed at a co:t of $800,000; it might be $85,000 or $900,000 
or even a million, but if would be very close fo that. Those are figures of other 
engineers and are supposed to be conservative, but taking that cost af $1,000,000, 
25 per cent more than these figures, that would add to the cost of the fuel to the 
consumer about 50 cents a ton; if would mean an added cost of 50 cents. 
Q. On your figures, I make out that your fuel in heating value, as related 
fo the cost, would be ten rimes as great as Government peat. How do you 
explain that? Do you want me to explain my figures? Let me show you. You" 
cost is $2.50, we will say?---A. Yes, it is fully that, ten rimes. 
Q. If is four rimes as cheap, then?--A. Yes. 
Q. Your B.T.U. is twice as good--I should have said your fuel was eight 
rimes as good as Government peat?--A. Yes. 
Q. If will be eight rimes the value fo the consumer than the ordinary Govern- 
ment peat?--A. You had better figure that in a different way, because you are 
forgetting the cost of freight and delivery; of course, the comparison would be 
nearly the saine. 
Q. Not on the plant?---A. The way I put if. 
Q. You are both working at the Alfred plant; I take these figures there, 
to be fair fo both?--A. Yes. 
[Mr. $. Graham.l 
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Q. Vre are speaking of operating the Alfred plant. Your fuel, as produced, 
would be eight rimes as valuable as the Govermnent fuel?--A. Fully that. 
Q. The only difference being this, that there would be additional capital 
expenditure for putting in the plant, the dchydrating plant, on the property?-- 
A. That is, in the total. The total cost of the plant? That is only a part of it. 
Q. You would have some additional capital expense to that?--A. The 
capital expense would be very much less in proportion to the output. 
Q. Do not mix things by proportioning the output. Take your Alfred 
peat.---A. Yes. 
Q. With the Government producing 100,000 tons per annum and you doing 
the saine. With the addition of solne capital, be it one million, two million or 
three million--I do not know how much and I do not think you know?A. 
Yes. 
Q. That with some additional capital you could produce a fuel approxi- 
mately eight rimes as valuable as that which the Government is producing at 
that specific bog, and you say that for ten years you have been after the 
Government and the Minister, asking them to apply your system. It seems 
an extraordinary thing that they have not paid attention to your request. To 
what do you ascribe the neglect?--A. That is a very important question, that 
would almost justify an investigation by a Royal Commission. They have 
investigated things not any more important. One of the things Mr. Simpson 
a.ked for w.as this, that a Committee of the House be appointed to investigate 
the whole peat question afresh, pcople with open minds, with no axes to grind. 
Q. Why do you not go down to the Government Fuel Testing Plant and 
bave a really scientific analysis made, and then after that, go to the Government 
and say, " Here, here is my proof "?--A. The Government officials, I ]udge, the 
most of them, and everyone down at the Mines Department, probably even the 
Minister, know enough about it to know that this fuel ha. the value, they are 
not questioning that, it has the value I assign fo it. Their objection is that it 
would be prohibitive in cost; they do not attempt to explain, they simply make 
the statement that itis impossible in the marrer of cost. Now, I will give you 
a statement that was given to me in a discussion, an interview that I had with 
an engineer, a man supposed to be of high standing here, who was on a committee 
dealing with matters such as this. He ruade this statement to me a few weeks 
ago--and if there are any engineers conversant with this subiect present, they 
will realize what an extraordinary statement it was; he admitted that I could 
reduce the water fo the extent that I claire, also that I could carbonize and 
briquette peat as I propose to, but that inasmuch as, according to the laws of 
thermo dynamics, it will take the saine amount of cast off fuel required, the 
same quantity of fuel, whether I press the water out or evaporate it by artificial 
heat, and since itis well known, as I admit myself, that if you attempted to 
expel the water by artificial heat, it would take more fuel than the plant 
would produce, the thing was a hopeless delusion. The error, however, is this, 
that instead of expelling the water as I do mechanically, or whether you do if 
bv thermo means, the difference is 40 fo 1 instead of being equal. He said that 
it would be 40 in both cases, I say in the one case it would take one ton, and in 
the other 40 tons. I think there ought to be a loyal Commission, almost, to 
investigate that, at the outset. 
Q. Explain this for me; I am trying to understand this thing. You will 
start with your peat, it will bave a volatile content of 64-4 in the Alfred peat 
bo.E and a fixed carbon of 30-2. By the rime you are done with it, you are 
going to run that volatile content up to 70 or over? A. From 65 ) 70. 
Q. Say fo 65, your minimum.A. Yes. 
[Mr. J. Graham.] 
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Q. That is to say, you are going to use 44 per cent of the volatile matter.-- 
A. By weight. 
Q. Of the combustible marrer, you are going to use 44 per cent in order 
to run up your carbon content from 30 fo 65. In order to double your carbon 
content and fo do that, you are going fo use up 44 per cent of the 64-4 per cent 
of the combustible gases?--A. No. What gases are you speaking about, heat 
units? 
Q. No, of the actual gas content which is part of the combustible content. 
We who use bituminous in the East, where itis very much higher in gas than 
in carbon, know that the heating we are getting is from the gas content. You, 
in your peat system, on the analysis of peat, are going fo burn these gases in 
the beginning in order fo produce your article?--A. Yes. 
Q. If looks as though it ought tobe an expensive product?--A. You are 
wrong on one or two important things. In the first place, the comparison 
between peat, commercially dried peat and coal which has already been partially 
carbonized by nature ages ago--you start off with a comparatively rich gas, 
high in caloric content, whereas in my case the first thing that is driven off 
from this peat is nothing but water. 
Q. The water content is a different thing.--A. When I put this into a 
retort, 20 per cent is water. 
Q. But there is not 20 per cent. of the volatile marrer that is water?--A. 
No, but the two are mixed. 
Q. What I am speaking of is, after the water is off.--A. I know it. You 
will find that the percentage is not as much as you say. Your figures are ail 
right, only you forger that a part of that percentage is water, also. 
Q. I am speaking of dried peat now, with every particle of water driven 
off, and I ara accepting your own statement.--A. I know your figures, but under- 
stand, you lmve fo take if as if is treated in actual operation, there is no peat 
which becomes absolutely dry, there is not such a thing. 
Q. We bave, in order fo get any comparison, to take them on the saine basis. 
--A. Yes. 
Q. We are talking now of the actual condition of the product, under the 
very best conditions, and under proper retorting and all that sort of thing, and 
we are not talking just now of the commercial product, we are talking of what are 
the actual facts. There is 64-4 per cent of gas. You are going fo lose in if about 
20 per cent; that is, you are going fo lose 44 per cent.--A. Of the volatile? 
Q. Yes?--A. Yes. 
Q. In order to run up your fixed carbon from 30 fo 657--A. Yes. 
Q. So as to hand that out fo the people to burn. You bave extracted from 
if, in order fo produce that high carbon, you have exoEracted what is pretty nearly 
as good, the volatile marrer, in order fo produce it.--A. If is not so high in 
value as the remaining fixed carbon; I mean in caloric value. 
Q. No, but itis still high.--A. You cannot compare it with coal. 
Q..No, but there is any amount of carbon in the volatile matter; that is why 
you can run your 30 up fo 657A. Yes, but the important thing, wbat I pre- 
sume you are after is this ; we had better convert the whole question of the volume 
into heat units, because I have that af my finger tips. In the operation of this 
plant, including the solid fuel which I would use, I 'ould use approximately 
30 per cent fo 35 per cent or 36 per cent of the heat units, according to thcse 
estimates I have given you, 35 per cent or 36 per cent of the heat units. There- 
fore, a little more than one-third has been extracted in the operations, and two- 
thirds are conserved, available in the form of fixed carbon of high value. 
Q. You have been able fo percentage it pretty well, and you had it in the 
back of your head all the rime. You use about one-third?--A. Yes, and leave 
the two-thirds. 
[Mr. J. Graham.] 
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Q. In making saleable the other two-thirds?A. Yes. 
Q. That gives us something to work on in eomparison with eoal? A. Yes.- 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. What do you do with the water content, what happens to the water con- 
tent? A. It makes a beautiful gas, something better than what is ealled pro- 
dueers gas, whieh you ean use for driving an engine or under the boiler. 
Q. You eolleet that?--A. Yes, every part of that is used, nothing is wasted 
at all. Itis all utilized in the proeesses, there is no wasted heat at "all. 
I may say, in sueh a plant as I have deseribed in my system, I would 
be using through the thermal dryer, over 900,000 feet of air, a minute entering 
the building from whatever direction you w«nt. That absorbs all radiated heat 
sueh as might go at a loss. That absorbs all this heat and passes through 
the dryer, and does useful work. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. I want to fo make a suggestion. Would Mr. Graham consent to put his 
materials before the Committee, so that they may be analyzed at the Govern- 
ment Fuel Testing Station?--A. I might say that as regards the testing I bave 
done here within the last few weeks, in this carbonizing, the retort they sup- 
plied me with was low in heat. If had a maximum of 350, which was not" high 
enough. 
Q. It will be done under the Committee's supervision, and under the very 
best scientific methods.A. The retort was not quite warm enough, but wha 
I can do is this. I will take this same sample, and I will get this done, and 
then I will pass the samples over fo you and you can get your analyst to go 
into it. 
By Mr. Arthur: 
Q. I read the evidence of Professor Haanel; I ara speaking from memory; 
I may be wrong. Dr. Haanel said that in the last year of operation, the year 
before last I think it was, they produced peat, and it was first-class in shape and 
form, and that they produced it a cost of $3.50 a ton.--A. That is one of the 
things the Royal Commission should get after right at once. I will anticipate 
what he was going to tell you. When you get him ;.n the box, and he is liable 
to be prosecuted for per]ury, you say: "Do you understand that you did 
last year produce af that cost of figures, including overhead?" And he will 
answer, "Oh, no, gentlemen, you misunderstood me." I will bet a hundred 
dollars that he says that. He will say, "You ruade a little mistake. We are talk- 
ing about what we are going fo do some other year, in the distant future, when 
we are running night and day." With him there is always going fo be some 
marvellous performance the following year. That is one of the things that 
ought fo be investigated. I might say that Mr. Simpson is not a friend of 
mine, but he has lost faith in the method, and told them so, and consequently 
incurred their displeasure. 
By Mr. Ross: 
Q. In how large quantifies have you experimented on? A. Only on a few 
pounds at a time. I have never carried out any at all on dimensions of a com- 
mercial plant. 
Q. These results obtained so far have been with quantities of 1 or 2 pounds? 
--A. Yes. I would say that was made by a hand operator, taking a die and 
putting on tremendous pressure. 
By Mç. Açthurs: 
Q. They could make this down at the Mint?--A. Yes, no person could 
.ake a fuel like that commercially. That is ruade wih an open die and mine 
[Mr. J. Graham.l 
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was made with a closed die. IL is not commercial, because you simply put iL 
on a base and press iL down, and remove the base, and tire iL out. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. WhaLcapital would you require fo produce 100,000 tons?--A. The con- 
templated plant for 120,000 tons, that would cost in round figures according 
to the opinion of independcnt engineers, $800,000. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Which would be approximately $4 a ton?--A. About $7 a ton. 
Q. That would be $1.40 a ton for the operation of Lhe plant?--A. ThaL is 
the investment. For instance, instead of charging you interest, I figure how 
iL is going tobe sold, a dollar a ton profit, which would be equal to a dividend 
of about 15 per cent on the actual invested capital. 
By Mr. O'Comwr: 
Q. I ll produce 500,000 tons per annum of coal for that capital expendi- 
ture.---A. Down in Nova Scotia. 
Q. IL seems a high capital cost?--A. We know that. Look aL what anth- 
racite coal costs aL the pit mouth in Pennsylvania. 
Q. The extraordinary thing, I am afraid, is interesting the Government. 
You estimate that you tan turn out your product for a little under $2.50 a ton. 
The coal companies cannot begin fo do that?A. They have donc so in the 
past, for about one dollar a ton in past years, and in recent years they are pro- 
ducing iL, and even selling iL, for $2.50, but, as I say, iL is not to be cgmpared. 
You cannoL compare iL with some other industry. The main thing is to find 
out what these items of cost consist of, and whether they are asLray, or how 
far they can be verified. That is what I have been waiting for for quite a while. 
I might say under this system that the Government has been carrying on, the 
men who have been behind the coal question bave been looking aL that system 
and nothing else. 
Q. IL is going to cost about 60 cents a ton to pay interest on that capital. 
Mr. ARTHUIS: Interest and depreciation would be $1.40. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Merely to pay interest on capital cost, 60 cents a ton?A. AL whaL rate 
of interesL? 
Q. Twenty per cent?--A. All overhead. ThaL does hot include interest. 
I figured interest in the form of a dividend, hly proposal is that this fuel 
should be delivered to the consumer yielding a profit of one dollar a ton, which 
would be equivalent to 15 per cent on $800,000. ThaL would be a very satis- 
factory interest consideration. 
By Mr. Diclcie: 
Q. How long would iL Lake to put thaL plant in operation?--A. IL depends 
on where the machines were built, probably in Montreal, not a full-sized plant, 
because iL does not have to be launched on this $800,000 basis to begin with. 
What I am recommending is that the Government ought to take some steps fo 
find out whaL the ultimate cost would be for a successful commercial operation 
output, which I would prefer would be one-half, not less than one-half of the 
figures that I have quoted, but iL could be started on a basis of one-quarter. 
 Q. But supposing that iL is a pretty cold winter, and we had hot goL any 
coal. We bave fo gel something, tIow long would iLtake to put this into 
operation?---A. I might say that the plant that I was going to suggest, if iL was 
a plant with a 30-thousand ton output, iL could be erected and be put in opera- 
tion within three weeks aftor the operations were undertaken. 
[Mr. J. Graham.l 
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By Mr. Forrester : 
Q. ttave you the machine designcd?A. I bave my designs. They are 
hot what you call construction drawings, because I have never quite decided-- 
at the rime I ruade the last drawings I had hot decided on the dimensions which 
these machines should be constructed for the best economical results of operation. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. You were mentioning the most econonfical unit of production, 30,000 
tons?--A. One unit such as you have at Alfrcd, producing a maximum of 300,000 
tons. 
Q. What would be the most economic unit? What would be the size for 
your system?--A. I was going to say 120,000 tons annually. I might say in 
regard to that, if it is half that output, the cost is 75 cents more. 
Q. You propose that the output of this plant would replace the anthra- 
cite used for domestic purposes?--A. I will make a perfect substitute for the 
anthracite in the cities. 
Q. Do you know about how much anthracite is used for domestic purposes 
in Ontario?A. Yes. 
Q. About.. 3,000,000 ton.?---A. When they can get it. 
Q. You would rcquire about a 30,000-ton plant then?--A. I bave not any 
visionary ideas as to displacing coal, because we have hot got the peat reserves. 
Q. You could use them up in a year.--A. No, but I ara advocating that the 
Government should lay themsclves out to take say a dozen of the largest bogs 
in Ontario and Quebec. They would not ail justify an equipment on a basis 
of 120,000 tons, but they would all be from sixty thousand to one hundred and 
twenty thousand, and turn out an aggregate of one million tons. 
Q. Surely the witness can recognize this fact, that we could almost exhaust 
in supplying the requirements of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec the entire 
bogs of the provinces in one year?A. In three years. 
Q. Therc would be a total capital of over $24,000,000.--A. No person except 
an idiot would think of putting in a plant that was only going to bave reserves 
of material for three years. I contemplate that all the bogs could be equipped, 
and you can exhaust the supply in twenty years. The bog at Alfred would last 
for over thirty years at the rate of output that I figure on. In my estimate I 
an allowing for depreciation and amortization on a twenty-year basis. That is 
very clear, and it ought to be a very satisfactory answer to that question. I 
ara allowing for the scrapping of the plant in my estimate, but as a marrer of 
fact that would not happen. What would happen would be that that plant 
would be taken out and moved to another bog in another part of the country, 
further north perhaps, and resume operations. In my estimates, and all other 
estimates, they contemplate scrapping the plant at the end of twenty years. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Even the total utilization of all the bogs would hot go very far?---A. I 
am talking of a maximum of two million tons a year. I bave hot any visionary 
ideas. I bave stated this, that I bave got available in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec the equivalent, or a sufficient quantity of raw material to make 
50.000,000 tons at the maximum of this fuel, well situated with regard to the 
distributing market, which, as you would realize, would supply the country for 
only about a year and a half, or say two years. Now, that is not the way to 
develop thc peat business. :Regard it as a supplementary fuel, with a maximum 
of probably a million, or between that and two million tons a year. I would 
aot touch any bog that was hot a thousand acres in extent. My proposition is 
fo utilize only the large bogs, and hot figure on doing anything, for the time 
being, on the small bogs. 
The Committee adJourned to Tuesday, May 8th, at 11 a.m. 
[1'. $. Gmham.] 
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HOUE OF COMMON$» 
COSfMITTEE ROOl,f :No. 429, 
TUESDAY, May 8, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and h, Iinerals met af 11 a.m. 
The Chairman Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
The CHAmeAU: Gentlemen, before we put a witness on the stand this 
m.orning, I suppose you are all aware of thc reply of Sir Henry Thornton fo 
the proposais ruade fo him by the coal operators. Wires were sent both fo 
Senator McLennan and myself, and you bave secn them in the press, so I 
do .not know whcther if is necessarv to make this wire a marrer of record or 
hot. What do you think gentlcmen 
Mr. SPENCE: If is pretty well known all over the country. 
The CtIAIRMAN: We are making a report to the House and oflïcially I 
think if should be recorded. The wire is as follows: 

IONTREAL, 5 May, 1923. 
"W. F. CARROLL, bi.P., 
"House of Commons, Ottawa. 
"After careful dcliberation Canadian National Railways are able 
to quote rate of nine dollars per ton on tle average for Alberta coal mov- 
ing in train load lots from the coalfields of that province fo 0mario. 
It is understood that in naming this rate if will be applicable only dur- 
ig the months of May, June and July, as prior fo May adverse weathcr 
conditions materially affected the cost of movement and after first of 
Augtst our equipment is needed for transportation of grain. Similar 
consideration will also of course be given fo the rates on coal from the 
,laitime Provinces. If is also fo be understood that coal operators 
af shipping points and distributors in Ontario will co-opcratc with the 
raflway company to achieve the common object, as I am suxe will be their 
desire. 

H. W. Thornton." 

:Now, the question comes up as fo our future course in regard fo the frcight 
rates, especially the freight rates in the West. The Clerk bas commmficated 
with the two experts of the C.N.R., and they asked hot fo give their evidence 
until Sir Henry "Thornton ruade his report fo the western operators or their 
representatives, and fo the Committees. :Now, I think we should bave these 
men here, for various reasons, and I think we should make an effort fo bave 
them here next Tuesday. 
Mr. GhRLAND: Could we not get them on Friday? 
The CHAIRMAN: That is rather a bad day for committee work. We would 
have fo sit in the afternoon, and Friday night, you know, there are very few in 
the House, and they do not want the committees fo sit. I think we should make 
it Tuesday, if that is satisfactory fo the Committee, and I also think we should 
have the expert from the C.P.R., Mr. Lanigan; we should have them here 
together. 
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Mr. G,,TD: May I suggesç that you make your subpoena to Mr. 
Lnnigan rather sçrong, otherwise he will not corne. If he is iii, and eannot corne, 
bave him send someone qualified to give the evidenee. We wanç to get these men 
now, before the thing gets çoo stale. 
The ChmMhT: NOW, Mr. Garland has hnded me a telegram this morn- 
ing from Calgary, from the led Deer Coal Operators Association, whieh in 
effeet states thaç this rate of $9 is absolutely prohibitive as far as getting eoal 
into Toronto by rail is eoneerned, so we will bave to try and impress upon them 
in some way,--either them or the Government---the neeessiçy of a further 
reduetion in rates, or something of that kind. The telegram is as follows:-- 

" E. J. (ARLAND, 
" House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 
" Following is a copy message wired Premier Greenfield, Winnipeg, 
tonight. Operators here feel keenest disappointment over development 
which was unexpected and practically destroys bope ençertained of secur- 
ing a market in Ontario. Message follows copy of telegram from Sir 
Henry Thornton to you has been received and considered by representa- 
rives of domestic mines to-day at meeting at which Mr. Brownlee present. 
Evidence given by operators at Ottawa made -:t absolutely clear that 
to secure and maintain business in Ontario would necessitate a rate of 
approximately six dollars. The proposed rate of nine dollars which is 
a little better than a relative extension of the present commodity ra 
from Drumheller to Winnipeg added to the mine price of rive dollars 
which on present production cost cannot be modified would give a laid 
down price of fourteen dollars F.O.B. cars Ontar;.o points to which would 
bave to be added delivery charges to consumers. Prevailing prices on 
anthracite in ,Ontario when Committee there were fifteen fifty delivered 
to consumers Toronto and sixteen fifty Ottawa. One fifty for introduc- 
tion and delivery of western coal against an established anthracite market 
with high class handling facilities is totally inadequate espccially in view 
of summer reductions to anthracite buyers which will no doubt be 
materially enlarged if serious competition develops from the western 
product a probability already anticipated bv th(se closely in touch with 
the eastern situation including Sir Henry OEhornton. The result is that 
with a reasonable margin to the eastern distributor the price fo the 
consumer would exceed that of anthracite and consequently little expecta- 
tion could be entertained of securing a market. If a rate of six dollars 
were established to permit an actual test over at least one season western 
operators would make every effort to establish their product but any 
figure over that offers little hope of consider_ing Ontario as a market 
for western coal. 

RED DEER COAL OPERATOiS ASSOCIATION, 
"per S. L. h{[CMILLEI% Secretary." 
I wonder if Mr. Finn would be a good man to have on the Committee 
next Tuesday. 
Mr. O'CooR: I do hot know of any better man on freight rates. 
The CAnA: He told me he would corne, and I think we should have 
somebody here who knows something about rates. 
Now, is there anything else before we call the witness? If not, we will 
call Mr. Chisholm. 
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DAIIIEL CHISHOLM, called and sworn: 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Your name is--?--A. Daniel Chisholm. 
Q. You live in Toronto? A. In Toronto. 
Q. What is your position?--A. Property Commiss.oner. 
Q. What does that involve?---A. Care of all public buildings--firehalls, 
police stations, markets, and a general utility office; I also bave the supervision 
over a smoke by-law. 
Q. Have you any ]urisdiction over the public utilities of Toronto, or is 
that done by a commission?--A. :No, sir, I bave charge of the maintenance 
of all those public buildings I spoke of, about fifty or sixty. 
Bg Mr. Church: 
Q. You bave been in charge of the purchase of a large supply of coal for 
the City of Toronto?--A. Yes sir. 
Q. And many outside places connccted with it?--A. Chiefly the farms 
which are attached fo the city, the prison farms. 
Q. And you bave been a coal commissioner for the City of Toronto? 
Who appointed you?--A. For about three years. I was appointed on two 
occasions by the City of Toronto, and on the last occasion by recommendation 
of the City Council to the Ontario Government, acting under Mr. Ellis. 
Mr. CI-IçlCI-I: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the witness might have a line 
of information fo give fo the Committee. He bas been not only Property Com- 
missioner, but actively engaged in the purchase of large supplies of coal, and 
he can deal with the transportation problem in many phases, as well as the 
question of coal, which was formerly carried largely by water, now coming 
in by rail, and he bas acted for the city in the purchase of a large supply of 
Welsh coal which he brought to Toronto af $15.50 a ton delivered. He has 
had something fo do with :Nova Scotia coal and he can further speak about the 
important factor of delivery in a large city, how it adds to the cost. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Chisholm, if you will give us a statement along the lines suggested 
by Mr. Church--perhaps you bave a written statement?--A. :No, sir, I bave 
]ust taken notes of a few things connected with the distribution of coal. 
Through my department last year we delivered approximately 8,300 tons of 
Welsh coal, which was brought in by boat to Montreal, loaded on fo canal-size 
steamers and brought up to Toronto. 
Q. Loaded on to steamers af Montreal?A. Yes. Our experience with 
that was--. 
Q. What facilities did these boats bave for unloading this coal af Toronto? 
--A. We worked the unloading through the machinery of the Harbour Board. 
Q. What did that consist of?--A. Clamshell dreïges, and pilcd on one pile 
in one dock, which necessitated the delivery from one place altogether. I 
might also say that the coal had a large amount of screenings, as is common 
to Welsh coal. I arranged later with the coal dealers in Toronto to distribute 
it to our people who had no coal, and they delivered about 4.500 tons, making 
a total of about 12,500 tons which we delivered ]ast winter through my 
department. 
By 1tir. O'Connor: 
Q. Tell me whether that was bituminous coal or anthracite?--A. The 
Welsh coal--we had one cargo of hard coal and the other was semi-anthracite. 
The rest of the coal, the 4,500 tons was very largely anthracite, American 
anthracite coal. Towards February or March, we were placed in the position 
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that we had to give a mixture of bituminous and anthracite coal. Apparently 
there was not enough fo go around, and the majority of the firms wanted half 
and half some of them took one-quarter fo three-quarters, one-quarter soft 
and three-quarters hard. Is that ail you want to know? 
Q. What did that coal retail for in Toronto?--A. $15.50. May I make 
a suggestion?That is, the coal that I ordered cost $15.50. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Was there any difficulty with the Welsh coal? Is it good for any kind 
of service?--A. We inly had trouble up to the time that we did not screen it. 
Q. If is a matter of education, somewhat? A. Yes. Up to the rime we 
filled orders without screening it. thcre wcre some complaints. 
Q. Taking it generally, did it give good satisfaction?--A. Yes. 
Q. What about the heat units? Did if compare favourably with Pennsyl- 
vania coal--A. Over 14,000. 
By tle Chairman: 
Q. What are the heat units in Pennsylvania anthracite? A. From 13,000 
up. The Welsh coal was over 14,000. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Was there much difficulty in getting rid of it?--A. :No, sir. 
Q. You could not supply the demand with the small supply that you had? 
--A. That was all the coal we brought in--two large carloads. 
Q. Was there any difficulty in getting supplies of Welsh coal? Could you 
bave bought much more?--A. I may say that the price increased very 
materially. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You say that you retailed that Welsh coal for $15.50.A. Yes. 
Q. And what did you retail the American anthracite for--the same 
price? A. May I explain? We took orders af the office all day long, and these 
orders were for half tons and nothing more than one ton. Any of that coal that 
was sent out did not cost over $15.50. 
Q. $15.50 in the cellar?A. Yes, although coal was retailed by outside 
dealers at a great deal higher price. 
Q. Did you retail the American anthracite and the Welsh coal af the same 
rate?--A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. And the mixture as well?--A. Yes, the mixture as well. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you sell that coal af a profit? 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. If was sold af actual cost.--A. You will recognize this. I bave already 
stated that these people came into my office, and we took the orders, and had 
that coal delivered through coal merchants c.o.d. We did not handle the money 
on these 4,500 tons. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you know whether there was a profit made by somebody?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. The coal came directly from Wales into the harbour of Toronto?--A. 
No, it was trans-shipped af Montreal into canal-size boats. 
[Ma-. D. Cldsholm.] 
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Q. What part of the price of $15.50 was paid for the local deliveries from 
the terminal to the bouse?--S1 ?--A. :No, sir, about $1.65 for the 4,500 tons. We 
handled the Welsh coal, which did not cost us any cartage. We handled this 
through the Scavenging Department. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. You stated that the unloading was done with the facilities belonging to 
the department. Were they charged the saine as an ordinary private dealer 
would have fo pay? A. As far as I can recollect, no, I think if was done at 
cost. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Well, then, could you tell us what the freight rate is on that coal, first, 
from Wales to Montreal?--A. I cannot. 
Q. Can you tell us what freight rates were charged from hlontreal fo 
Toronto?A. Offhand, I could not. 
Q. Is there any way that you could get that information?--A. I could mail 
if fo you. 
Q. If you please. We will make it part of the record.--A. We bought the 
coal c.i.f. Montreal. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Af the rime you bought this coal in Wales, there was a big demand 
for it owing fo emergency?--A. Yes. 
Q. And the rate was af the maximum about that time.?--A. Not so much 
as if was ]ater on. 
Q. But did you have difficulty in getting ships fo bring if over?--A. 
No, they sold the coal c.i.f. We had nothing fo do with ships af all. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What did you pay for that coal in hlontreal?--A. I will send that 
information fo you also. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. The itemized costs?--A. Yes. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You will do that? A. Yes. 
Q. You are leaving that subsidy with us?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Would you bave fo pay the same freight to purchase a large supply 
in Wales to-day as you did last January?--A. Yes, and a little higher rate 
from Montreal up. 
Q. Are vou going fo pay the same prices for Welsh coal as you would for 
Alberta coal'? A. I have not the slightest idea. 
Q. How long will these high rates continue? A. That will largely depend 
on the tonnage of the boats. 
Q. Are you buying any over there at the present time?--A. :No. 
Q. Do you propose fo buy any?--A. Not unless the Board of Control 
instructs me fo do so. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. You say there were some complaints about this coal before if was 
screened?--A. Yes, owing fo the screenings being in. 
Q. 0wing fo foreign marrer being in the coal?--A. Screenings, chiefly 
breakage. 
[Mr. D. Chiholm.] 
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Q. You said that it analyzed about 14,000 b.t.u's?--A. Over 14,000. 
Q. Did you have the analysis made yourself?--A. Yes. 
Q. By whom?---A. I do not know whether that was through the School 
of Practical Science. 
Q. Was that an analysis of screenings or run of mine?---A. That was an 
analysis of coal when screened. 

Bg Mr. Church: 
Q. You bought that coal at various places in Wales? A. :No. 
Q. Do you bave to pay $15 nowT--A. I do not know. 
Q. Do you buy it any cheaper to-day?---A. I do hot know. 
Q. What about soft co:d?--A. It has been offered at $14.50 in Toronto. 
Q. You buy it by going into the open market?--A. Yes, by going into the 
open market. 
Q. Did you ever deal directly with the mines themselves, or through the 
transportation company, or the agents?--A. We have never dealt directly with 
the mines. 
Q. You buy through an agent?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. What can you buy Welsh coal for now?--A. We have had several 
quotations but did hot think it worth while o go into them seriously, as the 
prices were too high. 
Q. What is the price they ask now?--A. For what? 
Q. For Welsh coal?--A. I have had one quotation. I think it was $14.50. 
Q. At what place?A. At the dock, Toronto. 

By Mr. Church: 
Q. Are you aware that the Baldwin Company have a large plant in Tor- 
onto, and they get their supply from Swansea, Wales?--A. I was not aware. 
Q. Would it be possible for the city fo charter a boat, and have them 
bring coal from Swansea?--A. It might be possible if we were going into the 
Welsh coal business, that is, going into canal-size boats, and handling them 
direct, and saving a lot of handling at Montreal, and a lot of breakage. 
Q. Would it affect the price if you had these boats?--A. I do not think so. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. I think this is a subject matter that requires to be followcd a little 
further before the witness departs. I would like you fo give me the layout of 
the coal supply system. Where are the coal supplies particularly situated in 
Toronto--not on the harbour front, I understand? They are on the rail, are 
they not?--A. Mr. Chairman, there are a few yet left on the harbour. 
Q. How many are there on the harbour, and what are their capacities?-- 
A. The Standard Fuel Company have a large dock; the Rogers Company have 
a dock at the foot of Princess street. That is two of.them. 
Q. Supposing that a great emergency ari.ses, which can only be supplied 
by water..Have you facilities on the water front that could be quickly organ- 
ized so as fo supply the city?---A. Not altogether. We have a large storage on 
the waterfront. 
Q. You were going to tell us the number of coal suppliers on the railway 
line now?--A. They have branches on every siding. I would say to the north 
side of the city it would be a haul of rive or six miles. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. What effect did the purchase of Welsh coal bave on the rates gener- 
ally? Did it act as a regulator of existing rates?--A. I cannot say that it did. 
[Mr. D. Chiholm.] 
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Q. If did not bave some effcct on equalizing the rates?--A. :No. The Board 
of Control set the price af $15.50. 
Q. It had some effect?--A. I cannot say. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Did the city make any money selling coal at $15.50, and what was the 
percentage of slack in that coal?--A. They did not make any money selling 
Welsh coal. 
Q. And they delivered it for nothing?--A. Yes. 
Q. What proportion of slack did you have in this coal?--A. Let me add 
also, to Mr. Spence. During the stringency of the coal market this coal was 
delivered and any loss sustained was sustained 'by the city. I think they were 
justified in carrying out what they had done. They had coal to supply if any- 
body ran out. 
Q. What percentage of slack was in the Welsh coal? And did you bave 
any slack left over that was hot used up?--A. Yes, there is quite a lot of slack 
that I ara using now in public buildings. I am using if with soft coal. 
B!! Hon. Mr. Loqan: 
Q. What was the percentage?--A. Possibly 25 per cent. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You are using that slack to advantage now in beating your public 
buildings?--A. Yes, I ara mixing it with soft coal. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Formerly coal for Toronto came in by boat, in the early past. Can 
you say now the proportion that cornes in by rail or by water?--A. I could not 
eay. 
Q. It cornes more by rail?--A. Yes. 
Q. Practically all by rail.--A. I would say a very large percentage by rail. 
Q. It is a rather small percentage of the gross that would corne by water? 
A. Yes. That is accounted for largely by the conditions in the city now, that 
is, the city bas grown north. Deliveries corne in there very, very largely. To 
draw coal from the docks say to East Toronto, or North Toronto, or West 
Toronto, would entail heavy expenditure in the way of cartage. The cars are 
now placed on sidings, and the deliveries made by the dealers from their near- 
est yards. 
Q. The bulk of the coal for Toronto cornes in by the :Niagara district.---A. 
By rail from Buffalo. 
Q. There is very little cornes by water now?--A. Very little. 
Q. What is the cause of that?--A. Conditions in the city. 
Q. The growth of the city :North?--A. Yes. 
Q. ttave they boats available on the lake front?--A. I bave never heard 
of them being scarce. I had no difficulty in getting boats in :Montreal last 
fall when we had this Welsh coal. 
Q. ttave you heard of any mines selling coal at fixed rates?--A. :Not as 
far as I know. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Some of the questions that I intended putting have been asked since. 
I wanted to deal with cartage and canals. How far away from the harbour, 
as a general rule, are those depots which are on railway lines? A. Oh, any- 
where from three to rive miles. 
Q. And the average haul from a land depot fo a consumer would be what? 
A. Would I answer you in this way, not what I am paying myself? 
[Mr. ]:). Chisholm.] 
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Q. I mean the length of the haul, first?--A. Possibly from two fo rive 
mlles. 
Q. On the land haul?--A. Yes. 
Q. What would if be on the water haul, on on average?--A. Possibly rive 
mlles. 
Q. You would have the maximum hauls from the water, ff]en, rather than 
from the land?--A. Yes. 
Q. Which wou]d be more expensive?--A. Yes. 
Q. Now, Toronto is a fiat eity. If is not a hilly eity. What are your 
eartage costs there? Have you a cartage scale--a local scale?---A. Perhaps 
I could answer you better by stating what we are paying ourselves. I am 
eupplying now possibly fifty-five buldings, and we have purchased a large 
amount of anthracite coal for nex winter. The cartage is costing $1.50, that 
is, if bagged. If the coal is taken loose into tire halls, public police stations and 
public buildings, the charge is $1.25 a ton. 
Q. That is the average cost?---A. That is the exact co.t. 
Q. That is the contract cost, short and long haul?A. Yes. 
Q. Well, there must be solne sort of a civic cartage sehedule, is there hot? 
--A. There is a schedule regulated by the police. 
Q. You could send that fo thc Chairman of the Committee?iA. Yes, but 
if bas no bearing on the coal question. I think a man is limited to so mucb 
an hour, but the way the Department of Public Properties delivers their coal, 
if I want coal fo be delivered at tire halls and police stations af West Toronto, 
we bave that coal shunted on the nearcst siding to the place of delivery. The 
same thing would apply in North Toronto and East Toronto. 
Q. Coming down fo the canal side of the question, what sort of boats did 
you carry that Welsh coal in?A. Large barges, steam barges. The "Maple 
Leaf" I think was one of the boats. I bave a list of the boats which I can send 
to the Chairman. 
Q. They are practically barge built steamers?---A. Yes. 
Q. What was the tonnage?--A. Up fo 2,000 tons. 
Q. They are a flat-bottomed barged shaped boat? A. I would imagine 
fo go into Toronto harbour, where there is only 14 feet of watcr, they would 
hot be verv deep draft. 
Q. In the Welsh coal, did you experience much breakage on account of 
the era handling?iA. Yes. 
Q. There was considerable slack in the extra handling?iA. Yes. 
Q. The costs of that you are going to itcmize and send to the Chairman? 
A. Yes. 
Q. You are going fo give the cost in Montreal?A. The cost of barging, 
the cost of transportation from Montreal to our dock, and the cost of un- 
loading at the dock, which I think was donc on the basis of cost. 
Q. In every case you will g_ve tonnage?--A. Yes. 
Q. And you will also make if so tbat we will be able fo compare a small 
load witb a large one?--A. Yes. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you mean fo say that those barges carry 2,000 tons of coal?iA. Yes. 
By Mr. Stutchbury : 
Q. You think that Welsh coal could be delivered on the Toronto market 
in competition with anthracite?A. I would rather send that information to 
the Chairman. 
Q. How about last year, _vou had the prices last year?iA. I could no 
answer that. Coal was retailed in Toronto as high as $20, that is, on an order 
[Mr. D. C-hisholm.] 
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of the Provincial Fnel Controllers. We ruade an order of $15.50 as the maxi- 
mum for coal, but in that order was a clause that if a dealer could show that hc 
had paid more than a certain price af the mine, thon he was allowed fo charge 
an advanced rate. Apparently there was no penalty, and no penalty could be 
ruade except by the council of the municipality passing a resolution asking that 
a penalty be put into effect. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. What was the average price that you were disposing of your Welsh coal 
for, compared with the average price charged by dealers?--A. As far as I 
can recollect, $15.50. 

By Mr. Church: 
Q. Could a $9 a ton rate from Alberta for a train lot compete with pre- 
vailing rates from Pennsylvania on the market?--A. No. I may say tha I 
took that up on the 291h of August, 1922. On August 291h I took that up 
with several coal companies in the West. One was the Humberson Coal Com- 
pany, and the freight af that rime was $12.60, and the price of the coal about 
$4. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What mine was that?--A. The :Humberson. I round if was no use 
trying fo bring that coal in af that rime, with a freight of $12.60, and tl,.c 
analysis does not show if fo be a suitable coal. The b. t. u.'s were very Iow and 
the carbon fairly high. 

By Mr. Logan: 
Q. What was the b. t. u.? 

By the Chairman: 
Q. That is a very inferior kind of coal.---A. The location sample was from 
5001 to 5005. The average of 5 analyses showed moisture of 22.164; ash 7.516; 
b. t. u.'s after air dried was 11,338, or before that 8815. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. The air-dried was the fair one fo take?--A. Yes, 11,338. I also took 
up the marrer with the Dobell Coal Company of Tofield, Alberta. Their reply 
to my letter was, "We thank you for your inquiry of the 23rd, and quote $2.75 
per ton f.o.b, mines af Tofield," and they add, "We ship coal fo Winnipeg, but 
never as far as your city. Our coal is lignite, and not anthracite." 
Mr. SvcvY: They quarry that coal. If runs about 20 per cent 
moisture. If is something like the Saskatchewan coal. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Just one question in connection with that. What would you say the 
freight rate should be ïrom the semi-anthracite or the anthracite regions of 
Alberti fo Toronto, with coal selling af between $4 and $5 a ton at the mines, 
fo errable the Alberta coal to compete with American anthracite coal?---A. I 
cannot give you that, for this reason. I think you would bave to compare the 
elative values as to heat in the two coals. 
Q. We had some argument on that hard coal we had here. I supposed 
if was equal.---A. Approximately $8 a ton, if you buy coal for $4 a ton. 
Q. Buying it for $5 a ton, you would need a $7 rate?A. Yes. You would 
bave fo compete, and you have to bave a rate of approximately $7 if we were 
to compete with anthracite coal. 
[lIr. X). Chisholm.] 
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Bg Mr. Stutchbury: 
Q. Presuming that this coal was of equal value to the coal that the public 
of Toronto have been u.ed fo buying, in your opinion would they buy if it eost 
exactly the saine as the coal that they have been used to buying?--A. From my 
experience, I do not think so. Our people are very loath to depart from old 
practices. We round that out last winter. 
Q. It would require a lower price, perhaps one or two dollars lower than 
the price now bein asked for American anthracite?--A. I do not think we 
would bave to go one or two dollars. If it wa. a little less, they would give 
a trial, and if it were of equal value, they would continue buying. 
Q. Would the saine answer apply to Welsh eoal?A. It did, until the people 
came into the office. 
Q. After the Welsh coal had been screened, all the opposition disappeared. 
It was accepted as equal fo anthracite?--A. The opposition very largely dis- 
appeared once we screened it, and people got in the habit of using it. 
Q. Then I nmst judge by your remarks, that by the introduction of Welsh 
coal it would be as acceptable as American anthracite?--A. Very acceptable. 
Q. A. acceptable as anthracite?--A. In a great many quarters, yes. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. I would think it would be more acceptable, because people are waiting 
fo put in their supplies, and they are not sure whether they are going fo get 
anthracite or not. .a' 
Bg l]Ir. Lapierre: 
Q. What is the price quoted on American anthracite to-day?---A. Delivered? 
Q. Yes, to the cellars?--A. ,15.50. 
Q. Can you tell the Committee at what you can deliver Welsh coal, if 
bought say for this year's delivery in Toronto?--A. No, we bave not any quota- 
tions in recently. 
Q. How long ago was this?--A. Possibly rive or six weeks ago. 
Q. Have you anv information as fo the fact that the price of Welsh coal 
bas been going up wi;chin the last few weeks?--A. No, I bave not any informa- 
tion along that line. 
Q. Is it not general knowledge to-dav that, owing to conditions in the 
Ruhr, there bas been a large demand for'Welsh coal in European countries? 
--A. Yes. 
Q. Would not that bave a tendency to raise the price of Welsh coal fo us 
in Canada?--A. I do not think it would. 
Q. In that case, you would hardly be in a position fo get prices for Welsh 
coal for this coming year?--A. Yes. I think I could get a quotation, that is, in 
Montreal. When agents corne into the office we ask for prices f.o.b. Toronto. 
fin it very difficult to get them. They prefer to quote Montreal. 
Q. Have you started to make provision for the coming season for the city 
of Toronto?--A. I have purchased largely the coal for the buildings under my 
jurisdiction. 
Q. That will meet the requirements for the coming season? A. Insofar as 
our public buildings are concerned. 
Q. Will you tell the Committee what grade of coal you bought for the 
coming season?---A. I bought lX:o. 1 anthracite coal, of prepared sizes. 
Q. Was that bought from straight line companies or independent pro- 
ducers? A. Straight line companies. 
Q. At what price? A. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not want fo 
say that I prefer not fo answer the question, but it was a private deal. 
[Mr. D. Chisholm.] 
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By the Charman: 
Q. That is you got a cut?--A. Yes, and a very large one. 
By Mr. Lapnerre: 
Q. One question more. Are other people getting the same cut that you 
received?--A. Not in ton lots or 10-ton lots. I bought possibly 60 or 70 car- 
loads. 
Q. Is if possible for any purchaser of quantifies equal to those you pur- 
chased, fo get the reduction you did?---A. I do not know that. 
Q. But they arc getting reduetions when they buy large quantifies? A. 
Possibly. I might say that I bought my own fuel and I paid $15.50 for if. 
Q. Vell is it hot generally understood that the coal rate by the large 
line companies is fixed and that thcre is no differential given to anybody?---A. 
I bave heard that, but I do not know whether to credit it or not. My experience 
is the reverse. :For instance, this year I made out specifications calling for 
certain quantities of hard coal, and large quantities of bituminous coal, and 
the tenders were submitted to me about possibly two weeks ago, to make an 
analysis of, and a recommendation, and I recommended that the tenders be hot 
accepted, and that I would be allowed fo buy the coal in the open market. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. That is anthracite?--A. Yes. 
Q. What do you pi, for bituminous?---A. Bituminous af the present rime 
is very "druggy." Yofi can buy bituminous coal now for approximately $6.30, 
$6.40, or $6.50, run of mines. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. What is the price af the mine?--A. I do not know. I always buy coal 
f.o.b. Toronto. 
Q. You can buy bituminous coal for what price? $6.507--A. That is, 
delivered on cars in Toronto. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. To go back to the question of competition in coal, you are familiar with 
anthracite coal?---A. Yes. 
Q. If it were possible to lay down Alberta anthracite coal equal in heating 
qualities, and for domestic purposes, with the American anthracite, would the 
American anthracite people cut their prices?--A. I could not answer that.  
am hot in their secrets. 
Q. In your opinion, do you think it is probable they would?--A. If what? 
Q. I ara simply asking you, if they were met by the competition of 
AlbertE coal, and they round if necessary or advisable to do so, would it in rime 
be probable that they would cut their rate?--A. Possibly. 
Q. Don't you think it is probable? A. I cannot answer that, Mr. Chair- 
mail. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. You bave had some experience with the :Nova Scotia coal?--A. Only from 
a smoke standpoint. 
Q. You never purchased it?--A. No. We had a great deal of rouble. :Nova 
Scotia coal was brought into Toronto a cou]ole of years ago for Government 
buildings. I do not know the grade of if. I bave never seen it, bt it certainly 
did no+. af all events, corly with the smoke regulations of the city, that is, 
allowing continuous smoke any longer than six minutes. 
Q. I-Iave you different smoke regulations in the City of Montrcal?---A. I do 
hot know -hat their regulations are there, sir. 
[Mr. D. Chisholm.] ..] 
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By Mr. Stutchbury: 
Q. Do you know that is largely a matter of education on the part of the 
fireman?--A. To some ex%ent. 
Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. That smoke is a gas that the fireman should have burnt?--A. Yes, to 
some extent the fireman has to do with that. 
By Mr. Stutchb«ry : 
Q. It is almost to the entire extent. They get used to handling certain 
classes of coal in a certain way, and they are unwilling to revert. 
Mr. O'CoNr«on: They always waste the gas in anthracite. 
The CAmMN: I was going to tell you, so that )-ou can tcll the people 
in Toronto that this building here is heated with :New Brunswick sort coal, and 
it has been for two years, and the.v have never had such satisfaction with anthra- 
cite as with this coal which we thought was of an inferior queolity. 
Mr. G.«nL^D: Perhaps the Chairman can tcll the Commitee he price they 
are paying for it? 
Thc C^mM^: :No, but they bave a special rate over the Canadian Pacific, 
and it competed with the Amcrican bituminous coal successfully, that is, the 
tender wis lower than the American tcnders. 
Q. Would the witness think that $12 a ton in 0ttawa was an excessive cost 
for New Brunswick coal?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Stutchbury : 
Q. Do you know the smoke by-law of the City of Winnipeg?--A. No, sir. 
Q. I understand it is the most drastic smoke by-law on the continent, and 
perhaps 80 per cent of the coal used there is Alberta steam coal which is very 
simiiar to the Nova Scotia coal. Do you not think a little education by the city 
of lhc engineers and firemen might assist Canadian coal in Toronto; that is, 
assist the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick coal?--A. Latterly I lmve not been 
going after these people who bave committed breaches of the smoke by-law, 
owing to the scarcity of anthracite coal, for one thing. 
0. That is not the point I ara trying to get at. Do you ot think that 
in the interest of the Canadian coal it would be desirable that your 
branch or the city enineer's branch or some other branch of the 
City of Toronto might study the best methods of burning Canadian 
bituminous coal in industrial plants, to eliminate what s at the 
present rime something of a nuisance, which is, after all, just poor coin- 
bustion, due to poor firing? A. We have been conducting an edcational cam- 
paign for a great many years in conection with burning coal. One boiler or 
one tire might possibly corne within the smoke by-law; another will hot. 0ne 
general method that we bave been trying to instil into the proprietors of these 
places is to get their fireman when he is using sort coal to push his light tire 
backwards, fêeding his green coal immediately inside the door of the tire-box, 
thereby causing the smoke fo pass over the tire and to be consumed before it 
reaches the stack. That is one process we have been trying. 
By Mr. Church: 
Q. Mr. Chisholm, you have been making a number of tests of this Alberta 
coal in the city of Toronto at the Bay Street tire hall?--A. Yes. 
Q. What has been the result of the test as to the quality of the coal? 
A. I have watched some of the tests and as far as the fuel is concerned-- 
[Mr. D. Chisholm.] 
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Q. If if tan be brought down by proper transportation, would the coal 
Se suitable for use in Toronto?--A. In somc cases. 
Q. What about a 89 freight rate, would that be practicable, in order fo 
compete with the other coal?--A, lk'o, a rate of $9 would not enable us fo bring 
coal from Alberta fo compete with any coal. 
By 3If. Logan: 
Q. Do you know what the freight rate on coal is from Nova Scotia fo 
Toronto?--A. :No, sir. 
Mr. O'CoNo: We had that the other day; it is about 83.50. 
The CHnRN: It is $4.70 to Montrcal and approximatêly 81.50 from 
:Montreal to Toronto. That is by watêr, from Montrêal to Torono. 
The WWESS: The rate from Montreal, as quoted to me last fall, was $3 
a ton, all rail. 
Mr. Lon: That would be $6.70 altogether, then. 
Bg lI,, Clairnan: 
Q. Yes. Of course, wben you talk abott that, you know that the rate 
from Sydncy to Montreal by boat is only about $1. Now, was thcre any other 
subjcct you wished to deal with?--A, lk'o, I do hot think so. 
Bg Mr. Logon: 
Q. May I ask one question. This rate of $9 per ton that has been inaug- 
urated by Sir Henry Thornton is for the months of May, June and July. 
Does it marrer much what the rate is in May, June and July?--A. Only it 
would force us to stock coal; we could not deliver all the coal for winter in 
May, June and July. 
Q. Would the coal hot deteriorate, that kind of coal? Would that kind 
of coal hot deteriorate if put in cellars in June and July?--A. I have no direct 
knowledge of that, but I have heard of it. 
Mr. Sçct-v: May I answer that? 
The CnaMnJ: Yes. 
Mr. S'rçct-a': I have had Alberta coal in my cellar for six vears. My 
coal for next winter was put in before I left for Ottawa, before Eater. That 
is Drumheller coal. Even this coal Mr. Chisholm is speaking of i all right where 
if is delivered short haul. As long as it is under cover it is all right.. 
The CHAIRMAN: IS there anytbing else, hlr. Logan, on that? 
Mr. Loan: Nothing more. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Do you say you bave hd no coking experience in Toronto?--A. Quite 
a large quantity of Solvay Coke, prepared coke was sold durin the winter 
by the Standard Fuel Company. I think they are the sole agehts for that 
coke. I understand it gave very good satisfaction to those accustomed to 
using it. That coke is still coming into Toronto, and we had OE number of 
cars of oven coke which seemed to be all sizes and did hot give the saine 
satisfaction as the Solvay Coke. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. How does the price of coke compare?--A. The price of coke was between 
$18 and $18.50. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. We heard some information from Mr. Cox, in connection with some 
coal company in Toronto, and he said he was selling some prepared coke 
around $10.--A. I bave no knowledge of that. 
[Mr. D. Chisholm.] 
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Q. You did no ge coke in your Departmen a all?--A. No. 
Q. To your knowledge, here was no coke sold in Toronto as eheap as 
$10 a ton?--A. No. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. You know tbere are two classes of coke, gashouse coke and domestic 
coke ?--A. Yes. 
Q. You are speaking of domestic coke?--A. Yes, in prcparcd sizes. 
Bg Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. At $10 a ton, how would that compare witb anthracite at $15.50, or 
the price being paid in Toronto to-day?---A. At $10? 
Q. Yes?--A. I would say the prcference would be for coke, as far as I 
am personally concerned. I do hot know what tbe public would think 
of it. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Have you ever burned coke?--A. To a small extent, merely in my 
house. 
Q. You are aware that a great many people have an idea that if is hard 
to ignite?--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is your experience?--A. Tbe small amount I burned myself I 
burned it with hard coal, and once tbe tire was started if kept on fairly well. 
Q. As to easy ignition, what do you know about that, as to whether if 
]ights easy?--A. I am afraid I have not had enough expcrience fo base an 
opinion on. 
Q. You do not, I suppose, follow tbe system of drying the plaster in your 
bouses in Toronto by coke, in tbe way it is done in tbe east? A. I bave seen 
it done a great many years ago. 
Q. You have seen a brazier of coke burning in the middle of a room without 
any draugbt%--A. Yes. 
Q. And it burns right fo notbing?--A. I do hot know that I bave had the 
experience of seeing it burn out, but I have had the experience of seeing if 
blowing. 
Q. Without any draugbt?--A. Without any draught. 
Q. You have been in the room with it?---A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And wbile you would be aware of it, there is hardly any fume or 
anything else?--A. There is a certain amount from if. 
Q. But no smoke at all?--A, l'o smoke at all. 
The CH.m.«: Well, gentlemen, are there any other questions which 
you wish to ask Mr. Chisholm now? I tbink be bas given us some valuable 
information this morning. 
hIr. St)Eh-CE: I think he bas covered tbe ground very well; I do not know 
of anything else. 
The CHAmL«: Very well, gentlemen, it is understood that we will not 
meet again until next Tuesday, and we will tben bave these freight rate 
experts from hIontreal. 
The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 15th, at 11 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
COMMITTEE ROOI 429, 
TUESDAY, May 15, 1923. 
The Select Standing Comlnittee on Mines and Minerals met af 11 a.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 

D. CROIIBIE, called and sworn. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Your ïull naine, Mr. Crombie?--A. David Crombie. 
Q. What is your occupation?--A. Chier of Transportation of the CaITadian 
National Ilailways. 
çt. How long have you becn in the elnploy of any railway?--A. Forty years. 
ç. How long have you been in the employ of the Canadian National, or 
in your present position?--A. In this or somewhat similar positions for nine 
vear.. Part of the time I was General Superintcndent, and part of the time 
uperintendent of Transportation. 
Q. You are one of tbe gentlemen wbo deals with transportation rates?--A. 
My duty, Mr. Carroll, in the first place is the distribution of the rolling stock, 
to sec that there shall be a supply where if is required for the movement of 
traffic, then the use of the rolling stock after i.t is there, to more the traffic at 
the least cost. I have nothing fo do with rates. 
Q. You have nothing to do with the rates?--A. N-o. I am in the Operating 
Department, hot the Traffic Department. 
Q. Who is the expert w.ho advises the Canadian National Railways in the 
nattcr of rates? A. The head of the Traffic Department is Mr. Dalrymple, and 
the head of the Freight Traffic section is Mr. Martin. 
Q. Mr. Martin says he docs not know anything about rates--perhaps if is 
costs?--A. Yes. 
Q. He suggested that you were the man who could give us all that informa- 
tioq. I will ask you one or two more questions, and the Committee will then 
go ahead. You know something about the decision Sir Henrv Thornton came 
to in regard fo the movement of Western coal into Ontario?--À. The 89 rate? 
Q. Yes.---A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I presume you were one of those who advised Sir Henrv in regard to 
that rate? A. Well, perhaps that does not quite express if. ir Henry was 
governed by the production of the co.t figures, which were prepared by the chief 
statitician. Mr. Malloo', who is also present. 
The C.«u.._-: Now.. gentlemen, I would like fo make one remark. :If 
'ou will iust confine vourselves to one person af a rime and ask the questions 
one af a time, that wil be the better way. We have lots of rime. These gentle- 
men are at your disposal. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. I would like to ak upon what basis the $9 rate was arrived at?--A. 0: 
the basis of the cost figures, which were assembled by the chief statistician from 
the results of past experience. 
Q. Past experience in what?A. Past experience in freight traffic. 
Q. Can you give the Committee in detail the costs entering into that 89 
rate?---A. I can give them fo you from s statement prepared bv the chief 
statistician, blt as he is here himself you might prefer getting them'direct from 
bim. tiret is Mr. Mallory. 
[Mr. D. Cromble.] 
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Mr. GARLAND: If might be well fo swear Mr. Mallory, and secure this 
evidence as we go along, because it will all fit in together. There is no use 
breaking the thing up. 
WTNESS: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I might make if clear as fo the segre- 
gation of these items, that I am more concerned in the attempt fo handle the 
business cheaply. Mr. Mallory assembles the results of our efforts, and purs 
them togetber in tbis form. 

E. 1 :. ALLORY, called and sworn: 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Mallory, you might say in a word or two what your business in 
connection with the Canadian National lailwavs is?--A, hIy position is Direc- 
for of the Bureau of Statistics af headquarte's. We compile statistics there 
dealing with the operations of the railroad, particularly with transportation 
and the.costs that are related thereto. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Perhaps you can answer the qucstion I put to the last witness, as to 
the details of the costs entcring into this rate?--A. Yes, sir, I can file a state- 
ment showing how the $9 rate is arrived af. I bave a statement here showing 
the details of how this $9 rate is arrived af, and I will be glad to file a copy with 
the Committee. 
Q. I think if would be advisable that that statement be read, as well as 
entered as part of the record?--A. Shall I read if? 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Yes, you might read if, Mr. Mallory?--A. I bave here a statement 
showing the estimated cost of transportation of coal in trainload lots from 
Alberta fo Toronto during May, June and July. Tbe cost is divided into six- 
teen sections. 
1. Repairs fo track and structures occasioned by use. That is fo say, use 
as distinguished from maintenance due fo wear and tear, due fo the action of 
the elements, natural decay, and so on. I place that af 36-2 cents, that is per 
train mile. 
Equipment repairs come next. 
2. Road locomotives ...................... 34.4 
3. Yard locomotives ........................ 2.7 
4. :Freight cars .......................... 83-4 
5. lroportion of shop and machinery expense ...... 20-1 

Total equipment repairs .................. 140-6 
6. Tratïic expenses .......... " .............. :Nil. 

We have made no charge in this case. 
By Mr. Finn: 
Q. What do you mean by that?A. That is the administration of the 
Tratïic Department, the tariff bureau and our general freight otïicers, and so on, 
the total expense of the Tratïic Department. If is a sort of overhead. 

[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Which is always there, whether you move coal or not?--A. Yes. There 
is no charge for that item. 
By Mr. Finn: 
Q. That overhead exists, whether you are trafficking or not?--A. Yes. It 
will increase to some extent with the fluctuation of traffic, but in this case it 
was Sir Henry's idea that no charge would be made on Traffic Account for gen- 
eral overhead. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Which was a very proper thing. Go ahead.--A. In the Transportation 
section: 
7. Superintcndênce, Dispatching, Station forces, etc., no charge. 
Q. That is always an ovcrhead?--A. It fluctuates according to the traffic. 
In this case we figured on a volume of 100 cars a day, or two trains a day, and 
that we could handlc those trains without increasing our station forces. 
8. Enginemcn's wages .................... 18.6 
9. Trainmcn's wages .................... 20-3 
10. Fuel for road locomotives .............. 52-5 
ll. ()thcr locomotive and train supplies ........ 14.0 
12. Engine hou.¢e expcnscs and road locomotives .... 10-4 
13. Yard service ...................... 31-2 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. What do you mean by engine bouse expenses? A. The cost of housing 
engines, boiler washing and preparing engines for road service. 
14. Clearing wreeks, iniuries, claires ............ 3-1 
15. Loss and damage, freight .............. 6.0 
Total transportation eost ................ 166-1 
16. General and miscellaneous .............. ïl. 
That is general overhead; there is no chargc for that. We have allowed 10 per 
cent for contingencies, 34.3. making the total cost per train mlle 377-2. Thê 
movement would involve 4,252 train miles at $3.77-2, or a total cost of 816.038 
for one round trip, that is one full train east with the empty train going back, a 
trainload of 1,800 tons, 50 cars af 36 tons per car. 
By Mr. Finn: 
Q. Is there any possibility of the cmpties you speak of get.ting freight 
back?--A. No, sir. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. :Not af that rime of the year?--A. That is moving empty cars west, as 
if is, without this traflïc. 
By Mr. Finn: 
Q. That is limited fo the months of which vou speak?--A. Our estimates 
are based upon the movement taking place withia those months. Our cost per 
ton calculated from 83.77-2 is $8.91, and we bave called that $9. 
In addition fo these details, I can file a statement if the Committee so 
desires showing the total of the calculation invoh'ed in arriving af these figures. 
Mr. GAI,TD: I think if would be advisable if thê itness should do that. 
With regard to the evidence given by the 'itnêss, Mr. Chairman, that the train- 
load they bave estimated this rate on is 1,800 tons, is that hot a small train? 
Wwr, sss Well, if is and it is hot. If is eonsiderably above our average. 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and F,. p. Mal/ory.] 
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Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. That mi.ht be. I would expeet it would be, where you are moving small 
amounts of eommodities from place to place over long hauls in trainloads; do 
you not think that from 2,000 to 2,500 tons would be mueh more likely? A. We 
bave eomputed this trainload on the eapaeity of our loeomotives as they are 
to-day. We do not figure on inereasing the weight of the power we have in 
Western Canada af the present rime. 
Q. What is the traction power of your average loeomotive?--A. I eoud 
hot tell you the average offhand, but the type of freight loconlotive we use in 
Western Canada ranges from fifty thousand to fifty-three thousand tons of 
tractive effort. 
Q. That depends upon what size of trains?A. It depends upon the sub- 
division; if depends upon the grades. - 
Bg Mr. Kennedg : 
Q. How does that compare with the average grain train?--A. There 
any differenee, really, whether a train is loaded with grain or eoal. It does rot 
make any difference in the marrer of cngine capacity. 
Q. I understood you fo say that the coal train you had estimated on here, 
the tonnage, was about equivalent to your average freight train?--A. I said it 
was greater than our average, between 500 and 600 tons greater. 
Q. What is the average size of a grain train: I would think in a case of 
this kind it would be possible to load the engines to capeity for the long haul. 
--A. That is exaclty what we figured on. We lmve figured on using the engilcS 
fo their utmost capacity. 
Q. 0ne thousand eight hundred tons would be what?A. The average. 
Bg Mr. Garlctd: 
Q. The average over the whole distanee?--A. Yes. 
Q. Is it hot possible that you eould haul a greater load than that over 
most of the divisions, that that 1,800 ton trainload would refer fo a division 
that has a particularly steep grade?--A. We are getting into Mr. Crombie's 
territory now. 
Mr. CoMI: Some of these question you are asking corne under my 
purview, and some under the purview of Mr. Mallory. These figures were 
based--I ara speaking now because I ara eoncerned with the production of the 
eost--the eost figures are assembled, and Mr. Mallorv makes his ealeulations. 
This trainload you are speaking of is based on the ïull maximum eapacity of 
those engines, 50 and 53 per cent, or 50,000 and 53,000 traefive effort on the 
main lines, and the largest engines that we ean use on the braneh lines bringing 
the eoal out fo the main line. So this is the maximum load, the full !oad we 
would handle, whether of grain or any other commodity. It is the full maxi- 
mure effort. 

By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Over the whole distance?A. It is the average of the mximum of the 
distance, according to whether the tonnage breaks on any particular subd!vision. 
Q. You can haul a much greater trainload than tlis over certain divisions? 
--A. Yes. 
Q. With the saine locomotives?--A. Yes, and on other divisions we cannot. 
Q. How many divisions are there upon which you can haul 2,500 tons to 
the trainload; how many divisions are there that you eould hot haul those 2,500 
ton trainloads, and where are those divisions?---A. I do not know whether you 
perhaps quite appreciate what this figure means. If is 1,800 tons of coal in 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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900 tons of cars, with t, he van, and they produce a figure of 2,720 gros tons. 
On many of th subdivisions--perhaps hot many--I v¢ould bave to go through 
the timetable to get their loadings individually, but some run as high as 3,000 
and some as high as 3,500 tons. On other subdivisions the mardmum capacity 
would hot be as low as that. About 2,700 is the aveage of the sure total of 
the different subdivisions. 

By Mr. Garland: 
Q. ttow many divisions are there? Perhaps I can put it in another way. 
For how many mlles of the 2,000 odd hundred toiles between Alberta points and 
Ontario points would you require to bave increased locomotive pulling power to 
haul a larger train than the figures that the agent bas given us? A. There are 
a good many sub-divisions involved, lkTow, sir, I will give you that. For 
instance, from the Cadoman and Mountain Park Spur, where we purchased our 
locomotive coal, up to the junction point where the branches come together af 
Coal Spur, i. is 800 gross tons, from our coal spur out to the main line. it is 
1,750 tons. From the main line junction point into Edmonton 2,300 tons. From 
Edmonton to Tofield, coming down the low grade line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
2,000 tons; Tofield to Wainwright, 2.000 tons; Wainwright to Bigar, 2,300 
tons; Biggar to Nutana, that is Saskatoon Yard, 3,700 tons. Nutana to 
Watrous, 3.250 tons; Watrous to Touchwood, (Touchwood is not a terminal, it 
is the top of the bill, and we figure there on doubling the grade in order to go 
down the bill with thc biggest possible tonnage) 2,800 tons; Touchwood to Mell- 
ville, 3,400 tons; Mellville to Rivers 3,100 tons; llivers to Transcona (Winnipeg) 
4,500 tons. That is a very low grade. Transcona to Redditt 3,300 tons; Redditt 
to Sioux Lookout, 3.300 tons; Sioux Lookout to Armstrong 3,300 tons; Arm- 
strong to Nakena 3,000 tons. That is the point where we are constructing the 
cut-off that connects the Ontario line with the Tianscontinental line, and we 
are doing this because it gets us into Ontario with the shortest mileage and the 
greatest tonnage. It is not constructed, but will be by the end of the year. 
Nakena to ttornepayne, 3,000 tons. We are now over on the Ontario district. 
ttornepayne to Foleyet 3,000 tons, and Foleyet to Capreol 3.000 tons; Capreol 
to Parry Sound 2.750 tons, and Parry Sound into Toronto, 1,900 tons. 
Q. Net tons?--A. Gross tons. 
Q. That is train weight and revenue tonnage included? A. Yes, gross 
-eight of train including cars and contents. 
Q. That simply means that there are only about three divisions over which 
you could not haul a greater tonnage?--A. Eight in all, sir. 
Q. What was the reason why you did not estimate thi.-: ratber on a heavier 
loaded car. which would give you greater net weight? You estimated the cars 
loaded at 36 tons.--A. Yes, that is the average of coal load of last year. 
Q. Have you not got equipment that would enable you fo load heavier, 
netA. Yes, we bave fifty-ton coal cars, but those coal cars are not permitted 
in that coal carrying trade. They are not acceptable to the shipper. They 
require a box car and not a coal car. 
Q. In other words, you -vuld bave to use box cars? A. Yes, although we 
very much prefer to use coal cars. 
Q. The largest box car is 36 tons? A. No, that is the average of all cars. 
I might say within 100 or 200 mlles of the mines the open top cars are used, 
but for long distances closed cars are used. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. And the reason?--A. The shipper demands it. 
[lkIessrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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By Mr. Garland: 
Q. You referred to the short haul, 100 miles or over?A. It is either 100 
or 200 toiles. I ara not certain of the radius, but itis not beyond that. 
Q. That would be steam coal for the local yards?--A. No, I am speaking 
now of the Drumheller--the lignite. Our own fuel coal, we handle in open-top 
cars. That is bituminous coal. 
Q. You can make up many trains of course with very much larger net 
tonnage than these?A. On the sub-divisions, yes. 
Q. You bave box cars capable of carrying much more than 36 tons?--A. 
Yes, 40 tons. 
Q. Hax e you suflïcient of those fo put on this traflïc?--A. I think we have 
if we took the pains fo assemble them specially. 
Q. Supposing you ruade up your equipment out of 40-ton cars, you could 
still materially re«:uce vour rate?---A. I ruade a calculation on that--figures 
that I had been given o show the actual performance, figures based on last 
year's performance, when we were working as we thought to pretty fair 
efficiency, and we were confining ourselves to things we cou]d possibly do. 
There was some slight reduction made if we took pains to assemble nothing 
but the 40-ton cars, provided the shippers would load those cars fo their utmost 
ax]e carrying capacity which we consider is 46 tons, although they are ca]led 
40-ton cars. The net result, based on Mr. Mallory's conpilations here, would 
bring that cost down to $8.34 in.¢tead of the $8.91. 
Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, the witness bas just stated that these rates were 
arrived af mainly on the basis of last year's business? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Well, we are hoping for a very largely increased traflîc if we cou]d 
get a sufiïciently low rate.--A. I ara speaking, sir, of the average -eight in thc 
car from the coal mines, and that is governed by the capacity of the car. 
Q. You were simp]y referring to the capacity of the car?--A. Yes. 
Q. I understood you to say that the rates were based on last vear's busi- 
ness?---A. :No, I was speaking of the weight of the car--the weight of the 
contents. 
Q. In making up these rates bas due conideration been taken of possible 
increase in traflîc?--A. I do not quite follow your question. 

By the Clairman: 
Q. I think what Mr. Garland means is this. You bave no traflïc generally 
speaking--you bave no movement of coal from the West fo Ontario now.--A. 
-NO. 
Q. Supposing you get a big movement, do you think that you could revise 
your figures? A. :No, you see these are the actual out-of-pocket expenses, and 
they are governed by a ful] train-load with a full car, the full car, however, 
being based on ]ast year's average of the ]oadings, that is, subject fo that 
change which you bave just now suggested, that we might segregate the heavier 
car and load if heavier. These are the actual costs fo us of moving that traflîc. 
Q. On a train-load basis?--A. On a full train-load basis, and not on a 
rate basis. These are cost fizres, not rate figures. Sir Henry bas prepared 
these figures on a rate basis, but they are actually out-of-pocket expenses. 
You could not make rates on this basis except for some special purpose of this 
nature. This is not carrying the general expenses of carrying on af all. These 
are out-of-pocket expenses arising from the movement of this train loaded fu]ly, 
and sub.iect only to that modification as between the 36 tons in the car. and the 
46 tons in the car. If I may be permitted to say so, it is a very hard marrer 
fo deve]op the exact cost of the out-of-pocket expen.es. 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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By Mr. Garland: 
Q. May I ak you, what is the difference in the cost of moving a train in 
the winter, as compared with the cost of moving it in the summer time? Take 
the cost from lovember to January, and from the end of May to July. Can 
you give me any idea of the difference in cost of moving?--A. No. 
Q. Would you say the cost would be 35 per cent less, or even 50 per cent 
less, in the summertime?--A. I would not like to make a guess. It would be 
a mere guess. 
Q. We might refer to the evidence given by Sir :Henry Thornton before 
the special committee of thc Sonate. He believed that there was a very material 
difference in the cost of moving traffic in the winter time and in the summer 
rime, and he evcn went so far as to say that "I can more coal much cheaper 
in the month of May in the West than I can in the month of February, because 
on account of the cold weather, the snoxv, our train load is cut in hall. and if 
costs I shou!d think easily twice as much to more a ton of freight in Western 
Canada in winter, a.¢ it daes in spring or summer." You would think that was 
substantially correct. That is Sir :Hcnry's evidcnce before the Senate Com- 
mittee.--A. Thi. is my tiret hearing of what he has said, and I presume he 
would be carrying in his mind some local condition at the time. I do hot 
suppose he was referring to a gencral rate or condition throughout the winter. 
Q. :He simply took two stated months, May and February, as months 
directly opposite to each other in costs, and he statcs, very concisely indeed. 
--I do hot think anyone tan nistake his meaning--"I should think it would 
easily cost twice as much fo more a ton of freight in winter as it does in the 
spring and summer," and remembcr we are talking cntirely of Alberta and the 
We.¢t. Would you be willing to state that that evidence was quite correct, or 
within the bounds of reason?---A. I would want to know what was in his mind. 
The maintenance of the equipment and roadways,--there are many items of 
that kind not given, and if you wanted to et the net result of these, I could 
hot give a guess on it. It would only be misleading. 
Q. Well, in the next question he was asked: 
"By Hon. lIr. Casgrain: 
Q. Under most favourable circumstances, what would a ton of coal 
cost per mile?---A. I cannot answer that question off-hand. I could give 
you an answer to that a little later, with a little firing, but of course 
a great deal depends on what you bring into the cost. 
Q. A lot of senators are answering that for themselves? ._. Yes; 
that is one nice thing about transportation costs; I can give you--and 
prove--any transportation cost you want af any rime for any purpose, and 
so can anyone else. It all depends upon how you look at it. Take, for 
instance, such a traffic as we are discussing. Now, it would not be fair 
to charge against that traffic a lot of general office expenses and things 
of that kind, because those expenses will go on iust the same whether 
this coal moves or whether it does hot. It would not be fair to charge 
againts this traffic all of the maintenance-of-way expenses, because 
whether this traffic moves or not the railroad will hase to be kept up. and 
it will cost iust about so much. That is the reason why, when you ask 
a railroad man, "What does it cost to move a ton of freight from A. fo 
B?" he can give you, quite correctly, any kind of an answer you want, 
or that he wants himself. If ail depends on how you are going to look 
at it. In other words, you hase got fo lay down your theory, vour 
specifications for your answer, before you try to answer. I can give 
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you an answer to that question later on, but I would not like fo give if 
off the bat, because there are certain expenses that ought tobe eliminated 
from consideration. 
By Hon. Mr. Laird: 
Q. Is thaç same method of railway cost of transportation extended 
into all other classes of freight as well?--A. Oh, itis the most difficult 
question--to be rêally quite honest, and not try to fool anyone--it is 
the most difficult question in the world to answer. For example, take 
a train; you can haul 18 cars of freight from A. fo B. just as cheaply 
as you can haul 15 cars; I defy anyone to find in the expênses the 
additional cost of adding two cars to the average train, almost anywhere. 
The same thing is truc of a passênger train; it does not cost one penny 
more to haul  passengêr train full of pêople than it doês to haul it 
empty. With your freight, the only point where it têlls is when you 
get to the engine load; if your êngine will haul only 20 cars and you 
put on 21 cars or 25 cars, it means that you have one train of 20 cars, 
right up to the capacity of the engine, and then you have got to run 
another train of rive cars, which is only a fourth of the capacity of the 
next engine. So when you begin to discuss the question of what if costs 
to more traffic, you can be led into all sorts of highways and byways, 
and get all mixed up. Itis really more of a commonsense business 
proposition than anything else." 
I bave read from page 54 of Sir tIênry's evidênce. 
Q. That would be truê?--A. Depending upon the assembling of the fiores. 
In this assembly hêrc we are assembling actual out of pocket expensês, nd 
explicitly state what thêy are. Othêr things might bê includêd. 
Q. tic says also, "Now, it would not be fair to charge against that traffic 
a lot of general office expensês and things of that kind, bêcause those expenses 
will go on ust the saine whether this coal moves or whether it does not." May 
I ask you if all the expensês to which he rêfers in the compiling of these figures 
are included. 
The Wwl-Ess (Mallory) : 78 per cent of our total average cost of maintain- 
ing track and structures bas been thrown out, and 100 per cent of our traffic 
expênsês have been thrown. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, you are not charging up anything for traffic expênsês in this 
$9. rate?--A. No, 100 per cent of our gêneral and miscellaneous êxpênsês, that 
is, the total headquarters executive staff and accounting department, and legal 
department, and so on. I have not got the pêrcentage figure, but our total items 
of superintendence, train dispatching, station forces, telcgraph operators, and 
so on, they bave all been thrown out. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Pêrhaps, Mr. Chairman, this witness (hIr. hlallory) could answêr the 
question I asked Mr. Crombie (the other witness) a moment ago with regard 
to the difficulty of hauling goods in wintêr as comparêd with summêr. Will 
you give us an idea?--A. :No, sir, I could not, because the traffic fluctuates, as 
well as the climatic conditions. :For instance, in October we handled much 
more chêaply than we do in hIay, June and July. 
Q. On account of the increased traffic?--A. We are able to load our trains 
fo capacity whereas in the summêr months we have to maintain a skeleton 
service. [hIessrs. D. Crombie and E. P. hlallory.] 
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Q. You are talking on the trainload basis?--A. Yes. 
Q. The actual cost of moving a train a ton toile, disregarding altogether 
the quantity of the traffic, there would be a very marked increase in summer 
as coïnpared with the winter?--A. Well, I would hot like fo say offhand. I 
think we have some figures on thàt. 
Q. I think I might say that itis important we should get these statements, 
because the rate quoted is purely a sunanaer rate based on sunanaer conditions 
and on incrcased traffic, and there are many officials who say they think it might 
be considerably !ower. 
The WITNESS (Mr. Crombie) : We feel we are partners with you in trying 
to get this tonnage moved. We are very eager for it. 
Bg Mr. McBride: 
Q. So long as you do hot have to do it below cost.--A. Absolutely, and I 
might say that some of these cost factors which we have left out here would 
be increased, but it is so extremely difficult to arrive at the ratio of the increases 
tbat we threw them out altogether. For instance, if we are running more trains 
we are doing more train dispatching, and bave more telegraph offices installed 
in proportion fo the number of trains to be handied, and there is the clerical 
staff. It is difficult to arrive at a unit of cost. That is, it does hot represent 
the only cost at the peak, but all that we could segregate. 
Q. Would it not be fo the disadvantage of the Service as a whole to 
assemble all your larger cars to carry coal? I know out West we often call for 
large cars, but sometimes we call for smaller cars, and it seems to me that if 
the greater portion of your large cars were taken up with coal, it would be a 
disadvantage fo the other services.--A. That is very true, but on the other 
hand we figure that the coal should move in large volume. For that reason 
I was willing to givc Mr. Garland the benefit of the lowest possible rate if we 
went to the expense of segregating these cars. 
By ]tir. Logan: 
Q. Is there any reason why you should be at more expense in September 
and October than in June and July?--A. There is a difference due to the 
greater volume of business. We look for the tonnage of traffic as our salvation. 
Q. You give a rate of $9 in May, June and July?---A. Yes. 
Q. Well now, is there anv reason why you should hot give the saine rate 
in September, October and ovember?--A. Sir Henry did hot refer fo any 
other months than May, June and July because of the fact that in the other 
months these engines and these cars are required for the general traffic. 
Q. That is due to your lack of rolling stock? There is no other reason?--A. 
Perhaps, Mr. Logan, that carries a wrong thought fo you, because, in order fo 
bave enough cars on hand for our peakload months, we are carrying idle cars at 
cost for the other nine months of the year. Now, the more you concentrate the 
peak, the greater the total costs must be. We were trying to fill in the valley. 
and when there was not a busy season for cars and engines, utilize them at 
that time, because the peak load was carrying the general cost of the business. 
Q. Is there any reason why you should hot handle 100-ton cars on the 
transcontinental railway?--A. That would perhaps be better answered by the 
engineers who figured on bridge stresses, but  ara advised by the engineering 

Department that it would require practically the 
could not be done. Our tracks and bridges were hot 
axle loading. 

rebuilding of the line. It 
constructed for such heax3" 

Q. LNow, I ara looking at the evidence of Mr. M. J. Butler, who was for 
many years Deputy Minister of Railways, and who was a very able engineer. 
He referred to the ¥irginian Railway. He stated that the Virginian Railway 
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had very favourable grades, but not fo any extent superior fo the National 
railways, the C.N.R. and the G.T.R., and then he refers fo the type of coal 
cars, and then he quotes aletter from the Vice-President of the Virginian 
Railroad, in which it is st.ated, "We bave fourteen miles of -6 of 1 per cent 
grade against the loaded nmvement over the Allegheny Mountains," and he 
goes on to say, "The maximum grade other than this in the direction of the 
loaded trafiïc is .2 of 1 per cent. We have two sections of 1 per cent grade, 
one eight miles in length and one 11 toiles ia length, in the-direction of the 
empty movement." :Now, Mr. Butler goes on the maximum adverse grade. 
Will you explain to me the difference between this statment of Mr. Butler's, 
where he mentions $4.37, and your statement of $9, during three months in 
which coal is not moving fo any exoEent?--A. Listening fo you here, do you 
say that Mr. Butler defines only one opposing grade on the entire movement of 
the coal to the seaboard? We bave an undulating railway from Alberta fo 
0ntario. If is not frein the mountains to the sea in the sense that the Virginia 
railway is. The Virginia railway bas some 400 miles of a haul, and with one 
opposing grade. Now, what they can- haul is practically confined fo the kind 
of bridges they bave and to the kind of cars they have. 
Q. You have not got two sections eight toiles in length with 1½ per cent 
grade?--A. That is for empties. 
Q. What we would like to know is this. If we are going fo establish in 
this country a national coal policy fo make this country independent of the 
United States supply, it will bave fo be carried in large amounts with the 
heaviest engines and the largest cars that can be used, and I presume that the 
coal would be transferred af say Winnipeg, and then would be brought across 
this continent in one solid train, and on tbat basis we want fo find out what 
is the lowest cost that if can be carried for, apart from the material equipment. 
You are supposed to have the best of equipment, and if you bave not got it 
you ought to get it.--A. Mr. Logan, we consider that we bave the best equip- 
ment suitcd to our general needs. You see, this coal, as I explained before. 
from Drumheller fo 0ntario, cannot move in that Virginian car af all. They 
would not accept an open top car for the movemcnt. You see, there is an 
extremely heavy percentage of moisture in that Drumheller lignite coal. 
Q. I am hot talking about lignite coal--bituminous coal. 
By ][r. Garland: 
Q. May I clear up the slight confusion that exists? The Alberta coal that 
has been sent on for domestic purposes in Toronto is neither bituminous nor 
lignite. If is a sub-bituminous coal that bas, certainly, a certain percentage 
of moisture, but the quality of the coal that itis proposed to send to 0ntario 
if we get the proper rate would be a very low average in percentage of mois- 
ture, and might be capable of being moved in open cars af proper seasons of 
the year. 
The CM: What do you call a proper season? 
Mr. GARLAND: A season in which there n-ould be no long hangups on the 
road. with the coal exposed fo the wet weather. 
Y*w-ss: My statement is based on experience. They absolutely refuse to 
accept an.vthing but box cars out there. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. My contention is this, it is no use for us to talk about bringing lignite 
coal in. I know it very well, I bave had it analyzed and had it exposed to 
the weather, but the only coal they can bring in from the West to the Province 
of 0ntario is from the foothills on the other side of Edmonton, which is 
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bituminous, or semi-bituminous, and we want to base our posiçion on that, 
and the only proposition is fo carry it in the largest gondola cars. To bring 
coal from Alberta in box cars fo my mind is never going tobe a feasible 
proposition. 
The CHAIRlkIAN: The general trend of the evidence that was given here 
purs the lignite coal out of business entirely, so I do not think we should 
consider that af all. The figures that Mr. Crombie gave are not from the 
Drumheller Mine. 
WOENESS: These cost figures are based on the average of different mines. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. West of Ednonton?---A. Yes. 
Bg Mr. Garl«nd: 
Q. We have domestic coal at "Three tIills," Mountain Park, Saunders 
Creek. All thc coal would be quite suitable I may say, Mr. Logan, speaking 
about the rate on that Virginian coal, quoting from the Railway Age of May 
27th. 1921, concerning a test that was ruade on the Virginian Railroad in the 
handlin of an exceedingly large train, they quote this figure as the rate af 
which the eoal moves, a rate of 82.80 on New River coal fo Tidewater, and 
the average haul is 410 miles whieh you see is a rate of 7 mills per ton per 
toile. 
Bg ,'lit. Logan: 
Q. They are nmking a profit, of course, on that? 
Mr. CIOMIE: Yes, a very nice profit. 
Mr. ÇHVRCH: Mr. Chairman, could I ask the witnesses some questions? 
In other words, these rates quoted are final, are they, from the figures you 
bave before you, as far as the figures given by Mr. Crombie go? 
Mr. Closm: Yes. 
Mr. CHL'RCH: tiare they been considered by your board, the Board of 
Directors? 
Mr. CIO.E: I could hot say. 
Mr. CH:ICH: ttave you ruade any experiments in bringing down to 
Central Canada, train lots? 
Mr. CROMI: We bave experimented with full trains of grain. 
Mr. CHURCH: I-Iow many practical demonstrations have you ruade in 
bringing train lots down to Central Canada? 
Mr. CostE: It does not make any difference whether you are hauling 
coal or any other weight, we are hauling ïully loaded trains in the summer 
time and in the fall. and these cost fignres are based on that. 
Mr. CHçlC: Are you under the control of the Ilailway Commission? 

Mr. CROMBIE: I believe so. 
hIr. CHr-lWH: Is that their tariff? 
Mr. CRO.BE: No, this tariff bas not been accepted yet, consquently if bas 
hot been published. 
Mr. CHI'RCH: Have you ever consulted the Ilailway Commission? 
Mr. CloBm: That will be a rate matter. 
lkIr. CHIERCH: Has the Ilailway Commission prescribed any rules fo 
carrying coal from Alberta to Ontario? 
hIr. CROhIBIE: :NO. 
lV[r. ÇHI-RCH: Has the marrer been before them? 
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hIr. CRO.n, IBIE: :Not that I know of. 
hlr. Cut-acu:Not in the present emergency. In other words, from what 
I see, you would rather quote a rate of $9 on eoal, and gel; no business than 
earry eoal at $6 and gel; the eream of the business. 
Mr. CaOMBm: I would say that we would be losing so much money that we 
would not be warranted in attempting il; al; ail. 
Mr. Cur:acu: If we were fo take your tariffs-- 
Mr. CRO_ImE: HOt tariffs, cost figures. 
Mr. Cut-acu: If we take that as correct, central Canada, whieh paid a 
large proportion of the capital fo build that road west, might as well bave 
hot spent a cent on building that road. Central Canada bas paid a large propor- 
tion of the capital cost of buildinff the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacifie 
into the western provinces, and Central Canada might just as well not bave 
eonLibuted anything as far as getting the natural resourees of those provinces 
into Central Canada is eoneerned, if you are going fo quote prohibitive rates. 
The CHmM.«¢: You are making evidenee, I ara afraid, Mr. Church. 
hlr. CHI_'RCH: If we cannot get the proper witnesses, what is the use of 
having these dcputies here. I understand last Thursday that we had sub- 
poenaed the heaJ of the railway here. Now, is the head of the railway in a 
position fo say to the Committee of the House of Commons, the Supreme 
Court of all Canada, "I cannot corne here, I have other engagements"? 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you mcan Sir Henry Thornton? 
Mr. Cut-ICH : Yes. 
The CH.«mr.«: We did not subpoena him. 
hlr. Cut;ICH: Then, if you have hot, the Committee is just going around 
in a cirele. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is in the hands of the Committee. If you think we are 
going in a circle, I hope we will get to the centre some rime. Might I say 
that these were the gentlemen that Mr. Martin suggested that we should call 
here fo give expert testimonv on the very questions on which they are giving 
testimony to-day. Sir Henry Thornton bas no been subpoenaed here; I would 
like to make that plain. 
Mr. SPEh'CE: I do not think Sir Henry Thornton is in a position to give the 
evidence himself, anyway. 
Mr. CHt-rtcu: The American Inter-State Commerce Commission had the 
same trouble in the emergency, with the railways over thore. They quoted 
prohibitive rates, and the Inter-State Commerce Commission quoted rates 
which the railways had to corne down to, and the people got SOlUe relief. 
Here is the national system losing money on their hotel system, and on their 
Merchant Marine, and now they cannot serve the people of Canada in an 
emergency by bringing coal in from Western Canada. The policy I argued 
was to create a bonus if necessaw-- 
The CUAmL«¢: That is another question, an entirely differcnt question. 
We will reach that sometime, but I would like to bave the Comlnittee confine 
itself now to asking these gentlemen questions within their purview. 
Mr. CHtCU: I am satisfied to bave them give a fair demonstration of the 
rates. Thev would rather carry no coal at $9 than carry it at $6 and get the 
cream of tire busincss. You might as well carry it by airship as bv that 
method. What would they do if we were cut off from the United States? 
The CHA]RMAN: Have you any questions fo ask? 
Mr. Cr-ICH: No, I bave hot; I am hot going fo waste my rime in ask- 
ing any questions. We are iust going around in a circle. 
ô--16 [Messrs. D. Crornbie and E. 1 . Mallory.] 
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Mr. G:,».]XD: The witness promised me some filres a moment ago. 
Mr. M:XLLOR': I bave hot figures for the comp]ete year, but in January, 
1922, out average cost per ton toile was 11 mills. In February if was 10-7; 
in March it was 8-6; in April if was 11-5. I may s.qv these fluctuations 
are not due fo differcnces in cost, really, as cost factors. The fluctuating traffic 
bas a great deal fo do with it. When our trains are running fairly full, natur- 
ally thc cost per ton mlle is down. If we bave a bad month like in April 1922, 
when there was very little tonnage moving, and in view of the necessity for 
maintaining the train service, the cost per toile naturally went high. 
Mr. (I.RnD: May? 
Mr. M:'LLOIç: I bave not May or June or July. I think I can get them 
for you, but I bave not them with me. 
Mr. (,XRLAlX'D: Then I would ask that the witness send up a statement. 
Mr. M.LOlY: For the twelve months of 19227 
Mr. (i.»n'D: You said you had the figures for January, 11 mills, Feb- 
ruary, 10-7, hIarch 8-6, and April 11-5, and that the filres fluctuate because 
of the amount of trafiïc, more trafiïc and less traffic? 
Mr. MAonY: Yes, generally speaking. 
Mr. (.-,»-: If the witness could let us have them for the rest of the 
year, and if possible you might give us the traffic. 
Mr. '_'vl.-OlY: Yes, I can give you the traffic involved. 
Mr. GhR,: Then we eau sec the whole tb_ing quite plainly. 
Mr. .,,tOlY: Yes. 
Mr. G«m,D: Then you would of course expect that the traffic given fo 
your lie by opening up the lines either east or west would lower the cost per 
ton toile? 
Mr. M.LLORI-: In this particular case we had simply taken the average 
out of pocket expenses that would be necessary fo more this tratïfic, and this 
tratïfic is not bearing ifs ïull share of the general trafiïc. That is, the tratïic 
expen.es and ail the general overhead are all eliminated, thereïore there could 
not be an)- possible reduction. 
Mr. G:,,X-D: In making this rate, did you take into consideration the 
possibiliîy oî increased tonnage westbound? 
Mr. M._oa: No. 
Mr. G.xn,D: Nor the increased tonnage locally in 0ntario, or in the 
central pro'¢inces, due fo the fostering of industries and the increased popu- 
lation. 
Mr. I,I»,oaY: :No, sir, we only figured it into Toronto in train lots. 
Mr. G,uoE,D: Sir :Henry Thornton, speaking before the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate, on page 58 of the evidence said: 
"We might be justified in making a very, very low price on eal 
in order to foster industry in the central regions, and then we would 
make enough out of the products of the industries, out of the increae 
in population, out of the general prosperity of the community, fo coin- 
pensate us for handling the coal at a low price." 
Mr. :M,coY: Yes, but that is rather far beyond the scope. 
Mr. SECE: That is anticipated. 
Mr. MxcoY: Yes. 
[liessrs. D. Crombie and E. 1 a. Mallory.] 
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h[r. LoG.: Mr. Chairman, personally I do hot tare anything about what 
in the past earnings have been, or what can bc donc with the present equipment, 
but I would like to get someone before this Committce who wou!d be able to sav, 
providing we have the proper bridges and we havc proper equipment of loco- 
motives of the largest type, and all cars c.qrrving, say, 100 tons--providing we 
bave all that equipment, what is the actual èost of conveying steam producing 
coal from the mines west of Edmonton into Onts.rio. I do hot know who thar 
man is, but I would like to have him here. 
hIr. MALLORY: It is jtlSt a question of capital investment in order to pro- 
duce sufficient 100 ton cars to maintain traffic of 100 cars a dav. You would 
bave fo spend 70 million dollars on cars alone. They cost $7,0d0 a piece, and 
if would take 10.000 of them. 
l'k[r. LOGAN: We lost that in the American cxchange in three years. 
The CAIRIAN: You are following out the ideas of Mr. Butler. 
Mr. Lo: Yes. 
The CH«mM,-: That with certain equipment it is possible to carry coal 
from Drumheller fo Toronto-- 
Mr. LOGçN: From we.-:t of Edmonton, the sub-bituminous regions. 
hIr. SPE:NCE: That would mevn also rebuilding your railway and the 
building of new bridges? 
Mr. MALLORY: I would sav it would probably cost 200 million dollars. 
hIr. Lo.«,-: I object to this witne.s iving tl'.at answer, he doe hot know 
about the eost. I do hot think he should makc that .¢tatement. bccnuse he is 
wildly guessing, he is not an experf. I do not want to ma.ke a speeeh, but we 
built a railroad across this country, eosting a trcmendous amount of money, 
for the reason that we wanted a railway w!th a low maximum grade, a verv 
small grade, and we were supposed to have built the best rond on this continent, 
and now we are told that the bridges will only earry small engines, and so fort: 
Bg the Chair»tan: 
Q. Have you rend Çhe evidenee of Mr. Butler as to tl,.e differenee 
between the bridges and so forth on the Transeontinental and on the C.P.R.., 
--A. I rend the newspaper report whieh came out, but I have hot got it in my 
mind now. 
Q. You have hot the direct evidenee whieh was given?---A. No, sir. 
Q. Are you in  position to say that the evidenee of Mr. Butler in respee 
of the eomparison of grades on those ronds is right or wrong? 
Mr. M_LOa',: I havc rend the evidenee, and I would say that the grade 
is not a factor in this at all, if is hot a nmterial factor. It is a marrer of 
equipment and the condition of the rond. 
Q. Did you take any particular stock of the evidence as regards the 
possibilities with the equipment as the rond is at present built? Do you under- 
stand my question?--A. -ot quite. 
Q. Have you taken any consideration of Mï. Butler's evidence as regards 
the possibility of the rond as at present buil.+, with proper equipment, a'- 
they bave on the Virginin Rond? A. I do not quite understand, Mr. Chairman, 
what you mean by propêr equipment. We consider that our present equipment 
is proper under our conditions. The Virginia 1Rond I understand carries train- 
loads of 5,000 tons. 
h[i-. PENCE: I think he ruade that statement. 
The C.',m.AN: Of course they have large cars; they bave equipment 
which the Canadian National 1Railways bave hot. 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. 5Iallory.] 
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Mr. CROMBm: And which we could hot carry. 
Bg the Ctairman: 
Q. You say that vou could hot carry those trainloads as your road is at 
present built and consructed? 
Mr. CROMBm: And no other railway can, on the continent. 
Ir. M.«LLO'«: That cquipment does not move that load. If is built for the 
purpose. 
Mr. ComE: They carry freight to the seaboard over a road 310 mlles 
long. :No other American railroad could do it. The Virginia Railroad is 
unique, it is like a special tool. 
Bg tle Ctairman: 
Q. I see the I.ouisburg Iailway has bcen carrying 4,000 tons. 
Mr. Cor.: That is gros. tons. We handle 4.500 tons from P, ivers fo 
Winnipeg. That is on the main line of the Grand Trunk Pacifie. 
Bg Mr. Clurch: 
Q. What commodities do they carry in Alberta under preferentia! rates 
over coal? I saw a list of articles in the "Star" last Thursday night, about 
twentv commodities. Coa! is carricd at prefcrential rates from Alberta to the 
Coast'. What arc those commoditics? 
Mr. Co[E: I ara hot familiar with the articles. I ara hot in that 
Department. 
Q. You are carrying grain to the hcad of the lakes at prcferential rates; 
what clse, do vou know any other articles they are carrying?--A. I am hot 
familiar with tiose rates. 
Q. Are you hot aware that vou are carrying some articles from Alberta 
and Saskatchewan at a less rate t'han )-ou are quoting to-day for coal, in other 
words you are giving them a prefercntial rate over coal; are you prepared to 
give us those commodities? I wil! go down and gct you the list of the articles 
you are carrying.--A. I ara hot in the Trafiïc Department, and ara hot familiar 
with the rates. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. What was the maximum tonnage on those 3.600 tons?--A. The largest 
on any subdivision, you mean? 
Bg tte Ctairman: 
Q. It was 4,5007--A. 4,500. 
Bg Mr. Loga: 
Q. Mr. Butler said that on the Virginia Road they carried on a particular 
day 16.000, a train of 16,000 gross tons of coal, 10.000 tons in all. The regular 
trainloads are from 8,000 fo 9.000 tons. As I understand it, the only thing we 
have now is that during three months in the summer, we bave  rate here 
before u of $9 a ton, but that rate is founded on small cars, box cars hauled 
across this continent instead of with equipment such as is on the Virginia Road 
to-day. 
The C.mM,: The witness says it is impossible to carry those train- 
loads over the road as it is constructed. 
Mr. Lo: Has either of these witnesses this information in his possession 
rlOW 
Mr. Com: We are not engineers. 
:Mr. LOG.: You do hot know the strength of the bridges? 
hr. COME: Yes, we do. 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. 1 . Mallory.] 
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Bg Mr. Spence: 
Q. By your engincers?A. By our engineers. You had better bave the 
engineers hcre, Mr. Logan, upon that point. 
Bg Mr. Logan: 
Q. What is the information given to vou by the engineers; what will the 
bridges stand?--A. This 65.000 tractive eff)rt locomotive is our capacitv af this 
rime. These engines are in use on the Intercoloni,l now, out of C,mbellton. 
You are probably familiar with them. You probably sec some of them down 
there. 
Q. What do you say their wcight is, approximately?--A. The weight on 
the drivers is 260.000. 
Q. Pounds?--A. Yes, sir, pounds. 
Bg Mr. Ch«rch: 
Q. Is the prineiple you apply, the actual opêrating eosts for every article? 
--A. No. 
Q. What have you ever had in coal?---A. We bave simply brought this 
here as the cost figure. 
By tbc Cbairman: 
Q. I would like to put another question fo ",'ou. Take the rate on wood I 
suppose if is, which is Item No. 125 of the C.P.15,. tariff C.1R.C. W-2657--I will 
ask you gentlemen if you bave ever seen that rate. Look over it. I have a 
certified copy of it here from the 1Railway Commission. It looks to me as if 
it could be carried from west of Winnipeg for $6 per ton. I will give .-,-ou the 
two items. This is tbe tariff, I suppose?--A. Mr. Lanigan, of the C.P.R., will 
tell you that. Mr. Chairman. 
Q. I would like to get some evidence from you. This is a tariff I under- 
stand which is filed with the Board of RailwEy Commissioners, showing the 
possibility of carrying wood, west of Edmonton let us say, to Toronto or 
0ttawa, ata rate of $6.00 per ton. Perhaps either or both you and Mr. 
Mallory will look into this tariff. There may be some explanation of why 
the Canadian National is charging $9 per ton to get Western coal into 0ntario 
while the C.P.R. will carry wood here at $6.00 per ton. 
Mr. McBDE: Would the C.P.R. carry coal at that rate? 
The CI-*mM,N: I ara not talking about that. Perhaps if they could 
carry wood they could carry coal. 
Mr. SENCE: Perhaps they cannot get any wood to carry. What is the 
use of talking about that? 
Mr. McBDE: It may be that the C.P.R. is hauling that wood from the 
Coast. 
Mr. CoIE: What was the question? 
By the Chairman: 
Q. I-Iave you looked into the difference between your rate, or could you 
give us some understanding as to why there is that vast difference, Mr. Crombie? 
A. I could hot. 
Q. You cannot? A. No, sir. That is below the cost of handling. 
Q. You think itis below the cost of handling? A. Absolutely. 
Q. May I ask you another question? Is there any reason why the C.P.R., 
which I understand is quite a business organization, should file this tariff with 
the Board of Railway Commissioners? Are they trying to fool the people of 
this country into believing that certain things are possible which are hot 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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possible?--A. I could not say, but if works out on a basis of three mills per 
ton mlles, which is absolutely impossible. 
Q. I may be quite mistaken about it, but this has been placed in my 
hands, and I thought it proper fo bring if fo the attention of both you gentle- 
melL 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Is this $3.51 a ton the cost of hauling a ton of coal 4.262 toiles; are 
you allowing just as much for hauling the train back? A. That is a gross 
ton basis, not a train basis. 
Q. But that includes revenue-bearing traffic both ways?--A. One way, 
eastbound loadcd and westbound empty. 

By Mr. Kcnnedy : 
Q. Do you think it is fait to asumc that if this is ail going east you 
will get no business wcst?--A. That is what I say. At the present rime we 
only have loading westbound for roughly one-hatf of our present empty 
movement westbound. Adding more we,-tbound empty movement does hot 
help us out any. 
Q. Would you naturally assume that there would be some development 
of business moving westward? A. We will have to look for a one hundred per 
cent growth before we will cqualize our present eastbound loatling. 
Q. You think nothing should be creditcd in this statement fo the west- 
bound movement?---A. We have not aked this tonnage to earry the ordinary 
eosts at all, eonsequcntly we eould hot add on top of that the elinination of 
the westbound empty movement, nor eould we be credited with any west- 
bound loaded movemcnt, beeause it is not intended to earry under those 
figures ifs share. We have tried to develop the possibilities of getting all this 
tonnage you speak of. 
Q. Any tonnage that any freight movement westward or that was developed 
westward out of the movement eastward would still help you fo carry this 
ïreight at cost?--A. If we handled this tonnage east it would reduce our 
westward or wcstbound movement po-:i ly, and if you are proposing fo 
eliminate the American coal, we would not g in anything there. 
Q. Why did Sir Henry particulnrize in his statement the summer months? 
--A. Why did Sir Henry say May, June and July? 
Q. Yes.--A. I really could not say except in a general way. 

By Mr. Spence: 
Q. I think that was a suggestion from the Committee. They talked 
about moving it in May, June and July. 
The CH,Im.«: This Committee never suggested that to anybody. Mv 
idea is that that it is just as easy and convenient to move coal from the Wet 
to the East in April as it is in May. 
The WT,SS (5Ir. h'Iallory): I do hot sec that there would be any 
objection at all to applying this to April as well. 
The WwEss (Mr. Crombie): Of course it is still better fo do in May, 
June and July than in April. 

By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Is the figure of $8.91 the actual eost of bringing coal from the West 
fo the East? A. Yes, but there is the actual out-of-pocket expenses over 
and above the cost to more this coal. 
[Messrs. D. Cro:abie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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y the CheVrier: 
Q. May I bring to your attention the Mountain Park Spur. Does that 
materially add to your cost? A. Itis a very short mileage, and if does hOt 
add a great deal. 
Q. I-Iave you any suggestion to make as to how that could be overcome? 
A. I really think that you had better eliminate [bat Iroln your mind, 
because we are considering the Drmnheller or Brazeau property. 
Q. So that bas no material bearing on the question of your cost? A. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. We were speaking about bridge stresses a few minutes ago.A. That 
had reference to an engine -.ith 260,000 pounds on the drivers. That does hot 
include the rest of the engine. That is the weight on the drivers. Itis the 
spread of the bearing load. You see, your engine of course bas its load distri- 
buted over a wider area tlmn the car. You are getting into technical bridge 
stresses which I ara hot competent to answer. 
Q. With proper equipment how much could the trainload be increased on 
the Canadian qational?A. We consider that we have proper equipment. 
The dverage capacity of our cars is quite up to the average of the other rail- 
ways. 
Q. Is if possible to get equipment that would enable railways to handle 
a larger train, or does the strength of the bridges at the present rime prevent 
you from using a larger train than that being moved now?---A. :Not a larger 
train, but a larger axle load. I-Iere again, w.hen you corne to consideration of 
axle loads and bridge stre_ses I would prefer hot to answer that. I ara not an 
engineer. 
Q. Who is the officer in the Çanadian qational who could give us the 
figures of the capacity of the bridges to-day?A. Mr. C. B. Brown, our chier 
engineer, can do that. 
Q. tte is chier engineer?--A. Yes. 
Q. I thi'nk the statement was made here to-day that the bridges are hot as 
strong as they should be. That i rather ser]ous?---A. They are quite up fo 
the standard of the Trunk Line railroad. But I wish to say that the Virginian 
is a special road constructed for sDecific purposes only. We could hot afford 
fo use ll0-ton cars on general trafiïc, nor the engines. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Besides that, it is a short baul.--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. It is not the ll0-ton car that is generally used?--A. :No. 
Q. It is handled for a special purpose and is hot used for general pur- 
poses?--A. No. 
By Mr. Loqan: 
Q. The 50-ton car is a verv ordinary car for carrying coal?--A. It is the 
standard that most coal roads are getting to, and a few are going beyond that, 
but very few. A 50-ton coal car is considered an up to date coal carrying car. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. The 40-ton car is the ax-erage exchange car.--A. There are lots of 50- 
ton cars. When I speak of 30, 40 and 50-ton cars, the 50-ton car is the standard 
to-day. 
By Mr. Loqan: 
Q. You would not say that the bridges are hOt sufiîciently strong to carry 
50-ton cars?--A. No, we are handling them. 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Would the witness say that these engines you have to-day could handle 
50 of those 50-ton cars in a trainload?--A. On one sub-division. 
Q. Right through on an average of a .4 grade?--A. Will you please repeat 
the question.7 
Q. Can you haul with your present locomotives 50 50-ton cars up an 
average grade of .4.7A. No, sir. Those are the rates I bave given in detail. 
That would be 2,750 gross tons. 
Q. About 2,500 net?---A. Yes. 
Q. Are you at the present thne hauling any commodities below cost?--A. 
I cannot answer that. 
Q. From whom could we get that information?--A. That would be difficult 
to get at. You see, there, cost again i. such an involved problem. 
Q. I mean, loss on the movement of the raffic?--A. I would not think 
there were any coramodities moved on that basis. 
Q. Ho about gravel?---A. There is no use my answering that, bceause 1 
do hot know. 
Q. From whom could we get this information? It ould take some time 
to work it out?---A. Yes. 
The WITNESS: (Mr. Mallory). You mean a comparison of the rates on 
certain commodities and other commodities? 

By Mr. Garlad: 
Q. I understand that the lower the cost of the commodity, that you can 
establish a very low rate.7--A. Yes, sir, but there would be a difference if there 
was a smashup in a first-class train of silk. 
Q. Are you not moving many commodities at cost, or below cost, because 
of their low, value?--A. You are coming into the realm of rates there, and I am 
hOt competent to speak about rates. 
Q. Can you say that gravel or any other commodities are being moved at 
cost or below cost? A. No. 
Q. We would have to get a rate man.7--A. Yes. 
Mr. IV[cBRIDE: When the House has to move a certain amount of money 
to handle the railway, it would show that they are carrying it below cost. 
The CHhIRiIhN: Ask them that question. 

By Mr. McBride: 
Q. The railways go behind because certain things have been hauled below 
cost. 
Mr. Sc: It mght be a lack of business. 
The CH.,roMaN: There are two witnesses here, and if _'ou asked them the 
question, perhaps either one will volunteer an answer. 

By Mr. Gendron: 
Q. I would like the witness fo state the rate for coa! as corapared with 
the rate for grain.--A. The average rate from Saskatoon to Fort William 
is about 12½ per cent higher than the ton mile rate for coal that we are quoting 
here. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Can you give us the Alberta rate on grain, a,d then the Alberta rate 
on coal?--A. I bave taken Saskatoon as being reprezentative of the average 
grain haul. 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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By tke Chairman: 
Q. Is it the saine rate on grain from say Edmonton te he head of the 
Lakes as it is ïrom Saskatoon fo the head of the Lakcs?--A. No, we take the 
average rate on grain from ail tributory points to the lake hcad. 
Q. We want to get af, if possible, a parallcl bctwecn thc cost of moving 
grain from an Albera point and the cost of moving coal from an Albera point. 
By the Ckairman: 
Q. Will vou give us vour rate on grain from the Edmonton district to the 
head of the Iakes?--A. ÇVe can get you the grain rai»s. I bave not got them 
here. The avcrage grain haul is taken fro,n Saskaoon to lake hcad. The 
diffcrcnce is 12 per cent in favour of the coal. 
Q. Your grain rate from Edmonton would be proportionatc!y cheapcr than 
from Saskatoon?--A. I do not know that if would make en5, difference in 
the rate per ton mlle. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Could you send the Committee the rate on grain from the Edmonton 
district fo the head of the Lakes?--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know whether Mr. Shaw's comment was correct--26 cev.ts per 
100 pounds?--A. I figure if was about correct. 
Q. We want to get it oficially.--A. It is 22 cents from Saskatoon. He is 
hot very far out, if he is out at all. 
Q. Have 5"ou seen a statement that appears in the prceeedings of this 
Committee, page 112 of the reports of this Standing Committee--a statement 
placed belote this Committee by Mr. Garland?--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. This statement purports to show what somebody thinks is a fait rate 
on eoal from the Edmonton district fo Ontario. Have you analyzed that 
statement?--A. I bave fo some extent. 
Q. What do )'ou say about it?--A. I would sav this, that if we can get 
trafic at that rate, we would not onlv wipe out out deficits, but we could 
make a very substantial contribution lowards wiping out the lational Debt. 
Q. In plainer language, what do )'ou mean?--A. I mean he bas not stated 
the case. 
Q. In what direction? Just take the statement and point out to the 
Committee in what direction. I do not know anything about it, but I ara looking 
or information.--A. This estinaate works ouI bave restricted it to getting 
af his train mlle rate which works out at $2.47-3/10, as compared with our 
actual cost estimate of $3.77-2/10. 
Q. Your evidence is fo this effect that vou would not be earning an), 
dividends for the Canadian l'ational by carry]ng coal from l,at region fo the 
East at $9 a ton?A. 1'o, sir, it does not even give us money to pay our taxes. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. What is the present rate?--A. The tariff rate from Drumhetler is $12.70. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You had the advantage of seeing this staterr, eqt. Have you analyzed 
it?--A. Well, fo begin with, his maintenance of way ad structures worked out 
at 11¢ cents a train mile, as against our aetual eost for 1922, at $1.85. Main- 
tenanêe of equipxnent, 15.8 cents per train mlle as against our aetual cost 
of 26-7. Out locomotives cost us $2.17 per train toile. He atlows nothing. 
For freight car maintenance he allows 18-1 cent per train mlle. If cost 50"4 
cents. For shop expenses and maintenance of machinery in çonnee¢ion with 
cur equipment repairs, he allows nothing. It eos¢s us 23 cents a train mlle. 
For traflïc expense he allows nothing; it actually eosts us 9.8 cents. For 
superintendenee, dispatching of trains, station forces, and so on, he allows 26-5 
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as against our actual 47-3. ])'or enginemen's wages he allows 13-3 cents as 
against our actual expense of 18-6. For trainmen's ages be ]lows 13-3 a gain 
as against 20-3. Fuel for locomotives, he allows 48-4, we only ask 46-3; he 
bas overstated it. Other locomotives and train suppliês, hê a!lows 15 1, while 
our actual cost is 12-2. :For engine bouse expenses he allows 2-9, while out 
figure is 10-4. There is an item of 37.1 for yard service; he allows nothing. 
For clearing wrecks 3"1, he allows nothing, tte allows nothing for loss and 
!amage, while we allow 4-2. General miscellaneous expenses, which cost us 
i2-5 cents. 3"he figure he allows for supervision is 82-4 as against our figure. 
I cannot understand why he uses that. It is nearly .ex'en rimes what we figure. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Wlmt is the figure for contingencies?---A. The figure for contingencies 
is 82-4 as against our general expcnse of 12-5. This makes a total of 247-3 
or him as against our actual cost of 432-4. 

By Mr. Gm'lad: 
Q. I shou]d like fo ask a question here. Your language bas been exceed- 
;ug]y techuical. I quite adroit that I am hot a rate man myself. I cannot 
.-'imatc the cost on a scicntific basis. But take the statement as it stands, 
-nd which we think is wrong, you count the wages for the engineers on 16 
,:iivisions bctwcen coal points and Toronto, 16 divisions, 16 engineers, and the 
-aie :s 12, or v.,hatevcr the present rate is?--A. The schedule rate for engineers 
thc 50 and 53 per cent locomotives is $7.20 per one hundred miles. 

Bg ltc C]mirman: 
Q. Is that a days work? A. That is for 100 toiles, or eight and a half 
i,ours' service. 

Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. What is the lenah of your divisions? A. Our average would be about 
137 mlles on this movement. 
Q. Rcally $7.20 per hundred mlles? A. If would work out ai about $8.73 
per hundrcd. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. What would it work out at for the 16 divisions--I think that is Mr. 
Garland's question. 
By Mr. Garlard: 
Q. ])'or each division of the 16. Am I correct in this; you stated that if 
would work out ai $7.20 per hundred miles at the present wages for engineers? 
A. $7.20 per hundred toiles in the schedule rate. 
Q. %he average lenh of a division is 137 mlles? A. About 137 miles. 
Q. That would work out ai over $9, on my basis.--A. If he went on 
without an)- delays or any lying over, or an)oEhing e_x'tra he might gct for in- 
specting the engine before going out on service or when in at night to the ter- 
ninus. The bare schedule rate is the least of if. When I speak of our average 
rate, I mean the sum total of our expense in the year, divided by the mileage. 
You bave to take into consideration the delays, mileage paid to engineers doub- 
ling back with light engines, and a thousand and one services whih enter into 
our general service, but which would hot enter into one theoretical train run- 
ning over a subdivision. I am giving you ]ust the result of our experiencc. 
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B!t the Claitman: 
Q. Is that a little higher ratc than it would actually cost you to take a 
trainload of coal from Edmonton to Ontario, 16 eng.neers at $12 per day? 
I suppose that is the question Mr. Garland wants to ask? 
Mr. G.tg_D" Yes. 
WIT]ss" I take Mr. Garland's figure of 16 engineers at $12. $192, 16 
firemen $128, total $320. Add 15 pç.r cent for delays, $48, and add 60 per ce,t 
of that for the so-called rcturn movcment, gives u. a total of $589 for engine- 
men's wages. Dividing that by the mileage, it gives us an average for t}'e 
enginemen of 13.3. 
Bg Mr. Logan: 
Q. What is the average speed per day, how mat%v miles?---A. I beg your 
pardon? 
Q. What is your average .pce«'.. what average do -,-ou put in per day for 
mileage?--A. We have based t!fis upon our actual expcriencc tlraughout 1922. 
I can give you the avcrage train spccd during the twelve month.  
. Wouhl if be 15 mil¢s?--A. Not that much. It would b," le.s than that. 
Q. Lcss than 15 mlles an hour?--A. Yes. 
Q. Your day is divided into three shifts, as far as the tran'cn are con- 
eerncd?--A. No, sir. The train erews are ordercd out, and ru' through to 
destination; thcy are paid accordin.- to the mileage, except when t" cir milcage 
runs into a certain amom:t, then t!'ey are paid on i tlme basi.. 
Q. You cannot give us the exact mileage you figure on per 1-,our?--A. These 
average engincmcn's wages that we l.ave used in our estimate are the averag. 
for 1922. We did hot arrive af it 1,:rough any average train speed. 
O. A train starts from Alberta for Toronto, and you make an estimate of 
how much the cost of that is going to be, therefore you must have some 
mileage basis upon which to fix vour estimate. What do you fix that af, !5 
mlles or 10 mlles an hour?--A. We base that on our average experience over 
last year for the train traflïc movem«-nts in Western Canada. I can give you tb 
average train speed in Western Canada by divisions or districts throughout 
the year 1922. 
The CnmSA: If is one o'clock, gentlemen. Perhaps we had bette« 
ad]ourn. 
Bg Mr. Kennedg: 
Q. Would a through rain work out thls way the same as the avcrage 
train where a stop. was ruade at every station?--A. It would average a little 
better than : v-ay freight. 
Q. How much better?--A. I ceu!d not say offhand. A way freight w:l 
make quite a lot of stops one da)- and not so manv the next. Taking the 
average percentage, the relationship of our total way freight as cornpared with 
our total freight trafic movement, the percentage would be vcry small, and it 
would hot be a factor in this marrer. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. How do vou find items 3 and 4. 16 conduetors and 8 of a crew at $6 as 
coInpared with your experience?--A. Just the saine a3 with the enginemen, that 
is our average. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. hlay I ask this question right here. Your experience is based on tie 
traiïfic for the year?--A. Yes. 
Q. On every kind of load and every kind of train, local trains, way freights, 
passengers, everything?--A. No passenger traiïfic. 
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Q. You are dealing with the entire freight traffic?--A. Ye. 
Q. You are hot considering a special rate af a special time. Concede that 
these figures were prepared for that purpose, your figures are not fair, are 
they?--A. I think they are. Our average cost for those particular months are 
actually higher than we have quoted, but the average is lower than the average 
in the months of May, June and July. 
Q. You are using the average for comparison with this special rate on this 
special trafiïc?--A. Once the trafiïc starts, if is on tb, e general movement of 
trattïc, and is lost there. 
Q. Undcr the old commodity basis if would be, but we are trying to get af 
prices, with the help of the railways, to more a certain commodity af a given 
time at a special rate, and as far as I can see no consideration bas been given 
to that aspect of it af ail. 
By tle Chair.ma: 
Q. Look at :No. 5, and add 15 pcr cent for dclays. Would that even up the 
thing fairly?--A. :No, sir. I took that into considertion. 
Q. You did?--A. Yes, sir. 
By 3Ir. Garland: 
Q. You put it af 15 per cent?--A. :No, that is in the four cents per train 
mile. 
Bg tle Cirait»mn: 
Q. You took into consideration the 15 per cent for delays which you gave 
the Committec?--A. Ycs. 
Q. And the rcturn movement which appears af thc end of the statement? 
--A. Yes. 
The CIn: Gentlemen, if is one oclock. We had better adjourn. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. One question before we ad]ourn. I understand that only recently you 
had a special coal rate from Coalspur, west of Edmonton, through the :Mountains 
to Prince Rupert of $3.40 a ton; that is the case, is it not?--A. I could hot say 
as to rates. 
Q. You do hot know anything about that? A. 
Q. Who would be the best rate man to get, because we will have to get 
somebody on rates?--A. Mav I make a suggestion? If you will give me a list 
of the rates you require, I wll see our Trafiïc Department and see that you get 
them, or if you wish any general tariff to get af any special rate, we will file 
copies of those tariffs, or if you so wish we can have a trafiïc rate man here. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that Mr. Martin?--A. I do hot know who the man would be. Mr. 
Dalrymple, who is in charge of the Trafiïc Department. would send a competent 
man, who would be prepared fo answer any questions as to rates. 
Mr. GARLAND: I will more that a trafiïc expert from the Canadian National 
ttailways be asked fo appear before this Committee. 
The CI«mM: That is hot definite enough. We have a wire dated the 
15th that arrangement were being ruade to bave Mr. Martin appear before the 
Committee. Mr. Martin came, and was ready fo answer anything. He 
suggested that we should bring these two gentlemen here. 
Mr. hIJ.LOlY: I think Mr. Martin had in view the actual transportation 
costs. 
The CImM: Mr. Martin was assisted by a young chap. I tbink we 
had better corne back at say half past three. 
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By Mr. Logan: 
Q. What was the former rate fo Toronto on eoal; you did not bave that 
]ust now; perhaps you ean look if up.--A. We have a rate from Coalspur, 
Alberta, to Coehrane, Ontario, of 51½ cents per hundred pounds. 
Q. How mueh from Coehrane fo Toronto?--A. There is a Mountain rate 
to Toronto of 66 cents per hundred pounds. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Have you brought your eoal tariffs with you?--A.Yes, sir. 
Bg Mr. Garlad: 
Q. Have you the rate from Coalspur to Prince Rupert? 
Mr. McBmDE: I move we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 
W1a','Ess: That rate would not be on the eastbound movement, Mr. 
Garland. 
The CI-IAImXtAN: These witnesses I suppose are busy men, and would like 
to get through to-day if possible. I would suggest that we meet again at half- 
past three. That will give us a chance fo go to the House and hear what is 
going on there. 
The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 

The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals resumed at 3.30 
p.m., Mr. Carroll, the Chairman, presiding. 
The CHAmA: While we are waiting for some of the members of the 
Committee, I might say that I had an engineer from the Labour Department 
this morning who suggested that we should investigate further the evidence of 
Mr. Graham which was given here on the subject of peat. He maintains that the 
Department of Mines bas always refused fo investigate his theory as to making 
peat. and I understand that the Hon. Mr. Murdock, who is Minister of Labour, 
would like fo suggest that we call here Dr. Camsell fo give reasons pro and 
con as to why this idea of Mr. Graham's had been turned down for so many 
years. 
Mr. Suwct'lv: And we might have Mr. Haanel, who has also given a 
great deal of thought fo the matter. I think he should be called. 
Mr. ]IcBIIDE: I move that these two gentlemen be summoned fo be heard 
before this Committee on Friday of this week. 
The CHAmIA: Well, Mr. Garland, I suppose you are the expert in this 
business. The witness has some figures fo give. 
The WtwESS (Air. Mallory) : The rate on grain, Edmonton to lake head, 
is 26 cents a hundred. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. That is the grain rate. Can you give us what the coal rate will work 
out at? A. From what point? 
Q. From the saine point fo the saine point.--A. There is no Edmonton coal 
rate quoted here. Evansburg, Alberta, fo Toronto, 65 cents a hundred, that is 
the tariff rate. 
Q. There is a difference between the coal rate and the grain rate?--A. You 
mean on the mileage basis, af a rate per ton mlle? 
Q. You ]ust told us that 26 cents is the grain rate.--A. Edmonton fo Fort 
William. This is Evansburg fo Toronto. 
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Q. Cn you not give us from Evansburg fo :Fort Wi]]iam, the coal rate 
basis? A. I could not give it to you on a rate basis, I nl not a rate man. 
The C».mnN: Could you not follow up the statement from what you 
gave the witness some time ago, Mr. Garland? 
Mr. GARLAD: Yes. 
The C.«Ian: We bave disposed of six of them. It is No. 112 on the 
sheet. I want to ask the witness some questions myselï. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You renlember the statement we were speaking about before lunch?--A. 
Yes, sir. 
Q. We vill go fo $3 and add ten per train on 16 divisions. 160. I-Iave you 
considered that?--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What do you say about it being a fair basis, a fait standard perhaps?-- 
A. $160 for wage, then he adds 100 per cent supervision. I do not understand 
tha.t. Ig does hot cost us that much to supervise our labour. 
Q. That is, this estimate is low? A. We then add 60 per cent fo that for 
the return movement, making a total of $512 under the head of Maintenance 
of Way. Taking that $512 and reconstructing iç on a train mlle basis, you 
will find that it works out at 11.5 cents per train mlle. Our acçual cosç in 1922 
was $1.05.8. 9 rimes more. 
Q. You might in general terres give a comparison between your statement 
and thc statcment which was filed here as 1o. 112.--A. Wha, I have given you 
is your actual 1922 cost. I think we should compare if with our estimate that 
we are putting in now, the $9 rate, in which we have knocked off 78 per cent 
of our maintenance charges. After we knock off 78 per cent of our maintenance 
charges we still have lefi 36-2 per train mlle as agMnsi 11-5 cents. 
Q. What I would like fo get is a comparison betweea your estimate 
and the estimate of the gentleman who placed tb.is schedule before us. Can you 
work that out for us?--A. Yes; that is just what I have been giving you. 
Q. But iç bas been given in ternls most of us do not understand. Is iç 
upon a percentage basis? It is righç or wrong by one per cent, two per cent, 
or three per cent? A. I can give you that total train nlile cost on the basis 
of the estimate submittcd by Mr. Garland. If is $2.47-3, while our estimate 
is $3.77-2; our estimate is 52 per cent higher. 
Q. Higher? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you taken into con.ideration the second 100 per cent for super- 
vision as iç appears in 8 and 9?--A. Yes, sir, I have taken in everything. 
Q. In ail your calculations you have taken it in?--A. I have taken iç 
in on his total of $10,977. 
Q. What is there in this statement here, or what is there in vour general 
statement regarding rates on coal from the West that does not atpear in this 
statement here, that is, statement 112?--A. In the estimate submitted by Mr. 
Garland? 
Q. Yes.--A. The items leïç out entirelv are the proportion of shop expense 
for maintenance of machinery, etc., for wlich in our estimate we have allowed 
20-1 cents per train toile. 
Q. Anything else?--A. I think I should mention that there is an item 
of 26.5 cents in ihe estimate submitted by Mr. Garland for which we have 
allowed nothing, ihai is station forces. Telegraph operators, dispatching, and 
SO On. 
Q. What you eall two nils in your estimate?--A. Yes, an item of 31.2 per 
train toile in our estimate for yard service, for whieh there-is no etimate there. 
Loss and Damage, elearing wreeks and so on, 9-1 cents per train toile. 
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By Mr. Garlazd: 
Q. That is an estimate, of course?--A. Based upon our actual experience. 
That is not your estimate. 
By the Clzairrnan: 
Q. How much? A. 9-1 cents. 
Q. Anything else?---A. Maintenance of vard loeomotives 2-7 cents per 
train mlle in our estimate, hot in Mr. Garlard's estimate. 
Q. Anything else?---A. That is all, I think. 
Q. As against that there is somethin,- you said that appears in his report 
that you people do aot take eognizanee îf; what is that?--A. Dispatching of 
trains, superintendenee and so forth. Ho allows 26.5 cents per train toile. 
Q. You bave not taken that into consideration af all?--A. That is correct. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. I understood you fo say that the figure you submitted this morning. 
compared with the statement which is filed, included 50 per cent for the return 
of the empty haul?A. 'e took the combined movement east and west. 
Q. You have no particular percentage for the return of the empty haul?A. 
We cannot work it on that basis. 
Q. Do you think you are reasonable in estimating 6he amount you 
bave for repairs fo track, 36-2 per train toile if works out af; if works out af 
$1,539-22 per train? A. If is 22 per cent of our actual cost. I think we might 
call that the irredueible minimum. I think it really should be higher. 
Q. Repairs fo traek. You speak about that in vour estimates. Do you 
consider that necessary for your new business? A. Pbsolutely. 
Q. The whole business, or u.t for each train in the business? A. Itis ust 
the additional cost produeed by the additional traflïc. 
Q. You bave estimated a cost per train toile of 36-2--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is on the basis of one train?--A. That is on the basis of a train 
mlle cost, one train. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. How do you get these figures; is that the way it works out, in pro- 
portion fo the traffic that now exists on this railway?--A. First of all we 
have to divide our expenses as nearly as we can, between passenger and freight 
service. If is not a thing that can be donc exactly, because we run the saine 
trains on the saine rails, both services over the saine set of rails, the saine set 
of station forces handles them, the saine maintcnanee costs are divided between 
the two services in a way that you eannot exactly apportion them. But under 
the rules laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission we can closely 
approximate if by following those rules. In this case we have done that by 
dividing our total maintenance expenses between Passenger and Freight for the 
year 1922. 
Q. That is, taking into consideration last year's traflïc? A. Y'e bave 
divided the entire expenses between freight and passenger, under the I.C.C. 
formula, which of course takes into consideration the volume of traflïc both 
in passenger service and in freight service. We get a percentage of 72 cents 
for freight and 28 cents for passenger. 
Q. ls the total cost of that maintenance due to traffic or a certain per- 
centage of it? A large percentage would be there necessarily, if there -as no 
traffie?--A. Yes. ' 
Q. XVould this additional traffic mean a proportionate increase in the 
upkeep, that is the saine as a proportionate increase in the traffic?A. It bas 
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been ascertained by , study in the United States, by a joint Committee repre- 
senting upon the one part the United States Government, and upon the other 
part the owners of the milroads turned back after the Federal control. There 
was a question fo be settled as fo the compensation the owners were fo get for 
the use of the property. A joint Committee rcprcsenting both sides found that 
the cost of track maintenance and structures, such as the action of rime, was 
,bout 66 2,3 per cent of the total and 33 per cent was due to wear and 
tear. 
Q. This ]s based upon deterioration due fo use, this figure?---A. We have 
e!iminated that, and we have gone farther; we have decided that in our case we 
have no data in Canada from which we can make up a formula. I lmve this 
note here on this very point: 
" Owing however fo the differcnce in average climatic and tonnage 
conditions in this country as compared with the average conditions which 
obtain in the United States and in the absence of known data for this 
phase of rcpair costs as applicable to Canadian railways, we cannot 
justify full application of the 'Yager' formula, and for the purpose of 
this estinmte we have assumed a two-thirds basis as a " minimum of 
the added expcnse of moving this traffic during the months of May, June 
and July i.c. 36.2 cents per (51 car) train mile." 
That works out af 22 per cent of our total estimate of cost. We bave 
thrown off 78 per cent. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. May I ask a question here? When you submitted to the Directors of 
the Cnadian National Railways the questions of freight rates, did you men- 
tion the particular months of the year those freight rates should obtain in? 
Mr. SwcwcH: From April, I submit. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Why do you make such a hcavy allowance for road locomotives? That 
works out at the rate of $I,462.69 on the basis of the statement we have? 
A. That is 34.4 cents per train mile. 
Q. It would wrk out in dollars and cents, it would work out at so much 
per hundred thousand miles, provided you had a new locomotive every hundred 
tbousand miles?--A. That maintenance cost is very reasonable. I eonsider 
that if compares very favourably with the United States railroads. 
Q. Would there be any additional costs with this traffic, or with the 
general traffic?--A. That is purely a wear and tear cost per mlle. The United 
States roads in 1922 had a cost of 4 
- as against 34.4 here. 
Q. Will you give the Committee the average cost af the present rime, the 
average charge for locomotive repairs? A. I think if is about that. I do not 
think there is really any difference, or very slight. The latest figure we have is 
or tbe month of January, about one and one-tenth cents less in January of 
1922. 
Q. That is, 33.4 instead of 34.4; is that right?--A. I will have to recon- 
struct this figure. We graduate that according to the locomotives employed in 
this coal traffic. The difference of one and one-tenth cents is on the average 
of alt locomotive traffic. 
Q. There is a charge for yard movement of 2.7; woutd that be the increase 
in the yard movement due to the coal traffic?--A. Yes. 
Q. You estimate if upon that basis?--A. Yes. 
Q. Do you not think that the tocomotives would be there in any event, 
and that the crew would be on the job in any event; do you think this traffic 
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in eoal would neeessitate any large inerease in the number of loeomotives or 
men in a yard? A. If you had 100 ears in each direction, with the amount of 
work going on in the avcrage railvay yard, you would inevitably increase the 
work. The switehing mileage must inerease. This rate fs eonstrueted upon an 
average mileage basis. 
Q. You were estimating if at 100 or 200 ears per day?--A. 100 each way. 
Q. In eaeh yard.7---A. If you ship 100 ears of eoal a day, it would mean 
that. 
Q. With regard fo the expense items, you have Proportion of Shop and 
iIachinery Expense. Do you hOt think that that could be eliminated? The 
maclfinery would have to be there anyway. Are you merely counting upon 
that?--A. This fs simply on a user basis. We have hot charged the ïull amount 
for if. 
Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. It may be simply a clerieal error, but you will find upon totalling up 
the items under Transportation that instead of 166.1 if might be 156.1; that 
would make a material diffcrence.--A. There fs a clerical error there, in the 
item for fuel, 62.5 instead of 52.5, but the total fs correct. 
Q. ls that fuel for road loeomotives?--A. Yes. 
Q. It should be 62 instead of 527--A. Yes. 
Q. That runs up your fuel costs very high indeed?--A. No. I say that 
fs very reasonable, Mr. Garland. In the United States the average fuel cost 
fs 55.7, right down there where they grow the coal. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. How does thc eost of coal compare in that country with Canada, I mean 
steam coal?--A. Most of the railroad tonnage fs produced right in the coal- 
bearing areas. I think the difference in price is very material. I have the aver- 
age prices here for both United States and out own country during 1922. I can 
give that to you. 
Q. I thought wages was the big thing, but corne to find out it fs fuel.-- 
A. The average price of fuel consumed in railroad service in class one roads 
in the United States in 1922 was $3.94 a ton. On the Canadian National Sys- 
rem it was $5.96 a ton. 
Q. Where do you get those figures?--A. If we had out fuel man here, 
he eould tell you. 
Q. Who fs he?--A. Mr. 1. C. Vaughan, Director of Stores and Purchases. 
He has charge of the Purchasing Department, in which he purchases the fuel. 
Mr. CooEE: I can tell you in a broad way the gcneral source of supply 
and distribution, if that fs what you want. 
The CHaMal: That fs what we want. 
Mr. CoE: Maritime coal fs used up as far as Ottawa, then American 
eoal cornes in from the Niagara frontier and fs used generally in Ontario. 
American coal again fs used as far west as Winnipeg, depending now upon 
the flow of the trafiïc. If the trafiïc fs light eastbound, Alberta coal cornes to Win- 
nipeg. In the grain rush, when the grain movement fs heavy eastbound, Ameri- 
can coal will go as far as about Melville and 1Regina, perhaps hot to legina, but 
just ovec the Saskatchewan border. 
The CHaIM,: Are we through? I understand Mr. Logan has some 
questions he intended to ask regarding Maritime freight rates from the 
main land west. 
Mr. Loa: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I was ust reqding the evidence of Sir 
Henry Thornton given beïore the Senate Special Commlttee on the Fuel Supply 
of Canada, in which he said: 
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" Tiret is tbe reason wby, when you ask a r.ilroad man, ' What does 
if cost to move a ton of freight from A fo B?' he ca give you, quite 
correctly, any kind of an answer you want, or tbat ho wants himself." 
You said that you were using the American coal just now? 
Mr. CROMBIE: Yes, Mr. Logan. 
Mr. Lo««N: You are using American coal east of Montreal, to some extent? 
Mr. CRO'BE: I received this information in a general way from the 
Fuel Department, as to the areas over which tbe fuel was distriblted, and they 
advised me that the American coal divided at Levis and went west as far as 
0ttawa. American coal cornes from the west down as far as Brockville. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. You do hot know as a matter of fact that tlmt American coal is being 
delivered to-day ai St. Lambert for instance?--A. N¢, I do hot. 
Q. Wbat is t.be freight on coal ai the present rime from Sydney to 
Montreal?--A. You are getting into rates again. I do not know whether 
I bave anything on that or hot. 
The CHAIRMAN: We bave evidence upon that po;nt, Mr. Logan. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. You do not know the rate from Spring Hill to Montreal, Mr. Crombie? 
--A. No, sir. I ara not faniliar witb the rates. 
The C}IAIRMAN: Here is tbe evidence of Mr. Alton, who accompanied 
Mr. Martin here. From Sydncy to Montreal tbe rate is 84.50 per short ton, 
and from Montreal to Toronto $2.90 per short ton. 
Mr. Loa«N: He does hot give if from Spring Hili? 
The CI-IAIRMAI: Somebody was asked tbe question, and I think it was 
about $1 less from Spring Hill and the Sydneys, although I am hot giving that 
ofiïcially. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. You do not know anything about the quantity of coal cither, da you, 
l{r. Crombie?--A. :No, sir. 
By te Chairman: 
Q. You bave read Sir Henry Thornton's wire to this Committee and fo 
the Senate Committee?--A. Yes. 
Q. In wbich he said that the saine consideration would be granted to the 
Maritime Provinces and the Eastern Provinces as would be given to the 
West, that is, a $9 coal rate?--A. Yes. 
Q. Suppose our rate from Sydney to h lontreal being $4.50, and we got 
the increased rates as pronounced by Sir Henry Thornton, what would the 
rate then be from Sydney to Montreal?--A. Weil, I could not give you that, 
Mr. Chairman, without going througb the figures. 
Q. You have a present rate of $12.70 from the West?--A. Yes, form 
Drumheller. 
Q. That is reduced to $9?--A. Yes. 
Q. We bave a rate from the Sydneys fo Montreal of $4.50. Compare 
that, will you?--A. You see tbis is built up on these 3300, 3500 and 4500 trains. 
We would bave to go right through the operating statistics from Sydney or 
Spring Hill to the main land, and work them up again 
Q. You bave arrived at no definite conclusion as to thc rates from the 
Maritime Provinces?--A. :No, sir. 
Q. So that that reduction from the Maritime Provinces is ratber indefinite? 
--A. It is rather indefinite. 
[Messrs. D. Combie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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Mr. MALLORY: I do not recall that he mnntioned a $9 rate fo the Maritime 
Provinces, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMA: I will bave if in a moment. 
By l[r. Logan: 
Q. What is the distance from Springfietd to Montreat?--A. I will give 
if to you in a moment. It is 718 mlles from Spring I-,ill to Montreal. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. In your catculations vou bave lcft the Mritime Provinces out of 
consideration attogether?--A. es, sir. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. How far is if from Montreal to Toronto?---A. 334 mi!es. 
The CI-IAIRMAN: May we expect that some rime you gentlemen will give 
us a rate and give us similar consideration to what yu have iven the West, 
and work it out? 
Mr. Clonm: I am afraid I ara hot compctent fo answer that. I will have 
to have Sir Henry Thornton's consideration upon that point. We were asked 
to devctop this Alberta figure, and that has kept us busy. 
Q. You arc unable to give any comparison between the present rate from 
the Maritime Provinces, which is $4.50, and tbc rate which might be devetoped 
under your $9 rate from the West?--A. Yes. It would be a matter of intensive 
study. 
Q. You witt give us a reason?--A. Because the trainload is distinctty differ- 
ent atl the way through. 
Ir. KENNEDY: I understand the figures hat bave been taken as a basis 
for this calculation are taken from the average cost to haul a ireight train a 
certain mileage? 
Mr. MLLOaY: Yes. 
Bg Mr. K«nedy: 
Q. Does that average cost inctude the 50 per cent of empty cars going 
westward?---A. If includes everything, the entire movement in both directions. 
Q. When you are making an atlowance in this case for moving empty cars 
west, you are really allowing double for empiles, in that case?--A. You mean 
double the miteage? 
Q. Is that necessary?--A. If we haul two trains of coal eastbound, we 
must haul the same trains back empty wesbound. We must get the same 
mileage becau.e we must get the cars back and the ccews and the engine. 
Q. Would it not be possible to double your trains going westward empty, 
say put three trains in two? Supposing you haul a train of fifty loaded cars, 
you send the saine engine west with the same cars, but if you double up, you 
make a considerabte saving?--A. If is not materiat. Our cars musc go back 
and whethcr you put the engine on the one train, or you put on 100 cars, if is 
work of the saine nature. The train must go back with the saine crew. 
Q. Is the average yard service for freight trains used as a basis?--A. :No, 
sir. 
Q. There is a reasonable atlowance ruade for trains moving a long distance. 
---A. Yes. 
Q. How much attowance is made?--A. We take if at four moves, once in 
and once out eastbound, and once in and once out westbound, without any 
additional switching. 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. hlallory.] 
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The WITNESS (Mr. Crombie): And we take the cost of the actual yards 
which they woutd pass through. They are the cheapest operating yards we 
have, those main line terminals, where we hve hot much switching cost per 
car, and those are the yards which we have taken into consideration. 
Q. I understand that it works out at about at $2.36 per day. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Which item is that? 
hr. KENNEDY: NO. 4.--A. We bave altowed 83-4 cents per train toile for 
cars, and in that train mile there are 51 cars. It is a little over a cent a car mile. 
Q. What is included in this 10 per cent for contingency?--A. They are very 
intangible items that we cannot put any cos figure on af ail. We ait know 
they are conditions that we bave got fo meet, and we thought it was only fair 
to provide for them. For instance, car maintenance and crews and coal traffic 
was a little heavier than the average. It will be because there is more wear 
and tear. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q Does that apply to coat cars?--A. We are speaking now of box cars, 
and as a result of handling these extra trains we have extra calls for operators, 
for overtime, Sunday work, and there is an extra amount of work involved in 
billing out this extra tonnage. There is additional audit office hetp fo take 
care of the accounting, and so on. We bave hot allowed anything in the details 
for those items, but incvitably we must bear some additional expense. We bave 
used what we thought was a fair percentage fo provide for this, and any other 
contingency that may arise, and which we feel sure would arise in the handling 
of volume traffic of that kind. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. ttas there been any collaboration with the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
arriving at this estimate? Have you consutted them in any way with regard 
to this?---A. We bave exchanged our ideas, but we bave hot what you would 
cal] cotlaborated with them in any way. We bave worked our estimate out on 
an entirely different basis. 
Q. But after consultation with the Canadian Pacific?--A. We did hot con- 
sult them beforehand at ail. We arrived at our estimates, and then talked if 
over with them, and agreed fo disagree. 
Q. You did disagree, did you?A. Oh, yes. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. What do you consider thc most economical car fo haudle coal in, I mean, 
in size?---A. I ara hot a car nor a trafiïc man, but I would say naturally the 
open-top car is against the box car. 
The WITNESS (Mr. Crombie): I think it is generally recognized that the 
hopper bottom steel coal car is the cheapest coal car. 
Q. You agree with Sir Henry when he says that he does hot know of auy 
better car than the 50-ton capacity car?--A. Yes. 
Q. That is almost the standard car in the whote trade?--A. Yes. There 
might be perhaps this explanation added to that, fo prevent any miapprehen- 
sion. We would very much prefer, as raitroad mon, of course, fo see the coal 
come in from the United States ports of entry in a box car. If is highly 
desirable that we should get if in box cars, because we are always short of box 
cars, and they -vutd be avaitable for the outbound route. The open-top car 
is of no use to us for that purpose. 
Q. That would not apply fo the transportation of coal from Alberta fo 
Ontario? A. :No. 
[hlessrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. In connection with the coal rate and the grain rate, I believe the coal 
rate quoted here is on a mileage basis, about 12½ per cent below the grain 
rate. 
The WTNESS {Mr. 5[allory): I know the grain rate per ton toile is 12 
per cent higher than the coal rate. 
Q. Well, then, would you suggest that the grain is not paying for overhead, 
and so on--superintendence? A. I might say that we are just barely straighten- 
ing out our operating expense on freight tr,qfiïc as a whole, taking the whole 
freight traffic of ail commodities combined, we arc just getting barely our 
operating expenses out of it. 
The WITNESS (Mr. Crombie): I think for the benefit of the members, 
because I know they are very much interested, and I consider this a rather 
important meeting that we are having here[ thought perhaps as Canadians 
interested in these national roads, that it is only fair to point out to you that 
our rate per ton mlle is a very low rate, for the last year, 1922, our rate was 
 998, or 9 mills--practically 10 mills per ton per toile. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. One cent?---A. Almost up to the cent, but not quite. I'he American rail- 
road, without having to pay duty on so much of thc coal as we do, and without 
having to pay so much of a toll to othcr railroads a we do, and do not haul 
under such severe clinmtic condition: which require us to use more coal to 
produce this tractive power,--they have 20 per cent higher per ton toile than we 
bave. I'hey enjoyed 1-9 cents last year. I would like to say this, because I 
feel that from some of the questions that ere directed to us this morning, that 
perhaps there is a feeling in your minds that we are not operating as efficiently 
as you would like to see us doing. We are operating af 20 per cent less than in 
the United States, notwithstanding that we have these things to contend with 
in the way of actual out-of-pocket expense in the movement, and with a much 
less density of traffic, to carry on maintenance. And I would like to add this, 
Mr. Garland, I think there was an impression in your mind that perhaps we 
were making too wide a distinction between trainmen and enginemen as com- 
pared with the average experience of 1922. I would like fo have yu receive 
these figures. As to enginemen's wages in the United States {and you under- 
stand we are working under standard rates of pay per rate toile), it is in the 
economy of the operation of the trains that we get this result. The United States 
rates were 25.5 cents per toile for their enginemen as compared with our 18-6 
cents. Now, the road rate per toile is 12.6 cents, as pointed out in the figures. 
I might have had a wrong impression, but I rather faney tiret you thought we 
could bave got through on a narrower margin. The United States average was 
25-5 cents. On the trainmen's wages the rate per rate toile would be 14.6 
cents. Our cost was 20-3 cents, which includes trimmins and switches, and 
other thins, compared with the United States rates of 29-4 cents. Now, vou 
v-ere speakin also this morning--Mr. Logan was--about tbe average spee¢] of 
the trains. Our average speed was 12-6 toiles per hour. I did not bave the 
figure af the time you asked the question, but it is 13-6, including all freight 
train services. 
By M't. Logan: 
Q. If you ran a through train entirely ruade up of coal from Alberta riht 
across the continent fo Toronto, .-cou would make better time.--A. That is que- 
tionable, for this reason. We feel it is includin the slow freiht, whieh we will 
sa.v is erhaps a tri-weekly wav freight, or perhaps say dailv way freight. I 
tbink it does include that. I think it also ineludes all these "light trains. Our 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory,] 
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trainload is lighter than the average trainload, and we do clip along  bit by 
virtue of the light load, so, if you loaded the train do-a full you would not 
improve that showing. In taking the average figure of 1922 of 18.6 per mlle for 
enginemen's wagcs--that happens to be exactly the cost fo us during the months 
of May, June and July of last year, so that you are getting ai the question of 
the winter slowing down the speed and that sort of thing. With the trainmen the 
cost was 20.3 cents for the year, and if was 20-5 cents for May, June and July. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. This work had gone on the basis of average cost of freight trains all 
over the Canadian National System?--A. No, sir, Western lines. 
Q. That is the Prairie lines?--A. Yes. 
Q. I want to relieve the witness of a little misapprehension. We are very 
proud of the Canadian National, and I think every Canadian is. It was hot 
a question of thinking you had less efficiency than any other lines, but I do 
expect that you are going to increase that efficiency so as tobe able to give 
us a lower rate.--A. We are going to try bard to do that. There is one other 
thing I would like to point out fo you, talking of the Western road in the 
United States, that is, lines out of Chicago westward which operate under 
nearly parallel conditions such as we bave west of the Lakes here. But they 
do bave more favourable weather conditions. I would like to give you a 
comparison of their average rate. Freight carloads per train toile for the year 
1922 were 1,349 tons. Our Western cars trainload rate was 1,289 tons, notwith- 
standing a smaller density of traffic than they have to contend with. We came 
within 60 tons of equalling thcir trainload. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. What do you mean by more favourable weather conditions?--A. I am 
referring to the Santa Fe and lock Island roads. They do not bave the same 
conditions that we have up Edmonton way. 
Q. Itis more like our summer weather? A. There is one thing I would 
like to say for Mr. Logan. You see, if was difficult; we could not anticipate 
ail of your questions, and itis difficult from the mass of figures we bave to 
produce the answer promptly enough. I would like to say in connection with 
the Virginian road, which was spoken of in Mr. Butler's evidence, that refers 
to an extremely heavy load, 16,000 gross tons. Their average load per train 
last year was not 16,000 gross tons, of 8,000, but 3,244, notwithstanding their 
favourable conditions, and their average load per car, notwithstanding that they 
had 100-ton cars and 120-ton cars--thcir average load per car was 57.1 tons. 
The average tractive spread of the United States enines is 36-7, -ith their 
dentsity of traffic. Our average tractive spread is 36-2. We bave good power 
and we maintain if cheaper than they do. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. You say the avemge freight train goes about 13 mlles per hour?--A. 
That, Mr. McBride, includes the rime from the rime the train is ordered until 
the crew is released. If includes the terminal detention, and also includes the 
switchin all along the line. 
Q. If that was increased to 20 miles, would the increase cause an increase 
in the cost of operation?--A. I might say, for vour information, hIr. hlcBride, 
that we spend a great deal of rime analyzing hat is the economic speed, and 
it varies with the density of traffic and subdivisions, and it varies with the 
length of the grades on the subdivision. We make a real study of that to see 
what is the greatest number of ton mlles per engine hour we can produce, 
which generally is the cheapest figure we can produce. 
[Messrs. :D. Crombie and E. P. Ma]lory.] 
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Bg Mr. Kenncdy: 
Q. The operating ratio in the Canadian National last year was an adverse 
ratio. This, however, is based on what it eost to more freight without taking 
in the overhead.--A. We have eliminated overhead and a great part of the 
maintenance. 
Q. The Canadian Pacifie, taking into eonsideration figures and train 
eost, ought tobe able to give a better rate than yours.--A. I doubt it. I would 
like to compare with them on that basis. 
Q. The Canadian National bave hot been able to earn their operating 
expenses?A. You know why. It is hot a case of ineffieient operation. You 
have hot got the spread of the load, and you bave not the traffie to earry 
the overhead and the maintenance. It is the aetual movement of the traffie. 
We are willing to compare on the basis of eeonomy on the aetual movement 
of tbe traffie. 
By Mç. Logan: 
Q. Admitting the effieieney of the rolling stock and everything else, how 
mueh would it eost to transport 50 ears of eo.l, earrying 50 tons eaeh, a distance 
of 2,000 mlles at an average speed of 15 toiles an bour?--A. That is purely a 
hypothetieal question. 
Q. Sir Henry Thornton said tbat after all it get down to a business mans 
standpoint. This is to my mind the question. If we had a trainload of eoal at 
Edmonton and wmted to send it to Toronto, it seems to me a pretty important 
question to eonsider, outside of being a railroad man, that we should have given 
to us ail the figures wbieh would produce a proper answer to the question. 
Have you given us your figures based upon prescrit operations, ears earryiag 
say 36 tons and travelling at a speed of 13 miles, I ara asking a question as to 
what might be a possible or a prebable train?--A. I eould hot undertake to 
answer that question. 
Q. Beeause after ail, Mr. Butler savs assuming the equipment is good, 
then he says to earry 5,000 tons of eoal the weight of the train -ould be about 
8,000 tons, and the eoal per train upon that basis to Toronto a distance of 
2,284 toiles, if it eosts anything like the figure mcntioned, we ,are never going 
to earry eoal from Alberta working along from one station to another, we 
will bave to doit in solid eoal trains with ears of 50 tons eapaeity, and w'..th 
proper loeomotive power. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Have we box car equipment on the Canadian National capable o 
earrying 47½ tons per ear?--A. 46 tons. I gave you that figure this morning 
Q. Is that the limit?--A. Yes, I think itis. , 
The CAOE: Are there any other questions? iIr. Stutehbury, are ycu 
interested in this question? The Committee will llow you to ask any questions 
you wish to ask. 
Mr. SWVWCBçV: I think this is beyond my depth, Mr. Chairman. All 
I am anxious about is, to get the eoal doxaa here, if tbere is any way of doing so. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. One more question. Have you anything to offer to us that will enable 
us to get Canadian eoal into Canadian eentral Provinees?--A. I bave nothing 
to add fo what I have said. 
iIr. I,IALLOgV: How about the priee af the mine? I ruade a little ealeu- 
lation, hot as a railroad man, but as a sufferer during the shortage, if I might 
be allowed fo give you my views as a eitizen. 
[Mesr. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.i 
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The C:HAIRMAI: I suppose you are coming to the point contained in the 
latter part of Sir Henry Thornton's wire: 
"It is also to be underst.ood that coal operators af shipping points 
and distributors in 0ntario will co-operate with the Railway Company 
to achieve the common obect, as I ara sure will be their desire." 
A. I read in the record at page 106 a figure of $3.25 per ton. Allowing the 
dealer $1.00 a ton for putting the coal through his plant, his lmndling charges, 
depreciation, and allowing him $1.00 a ton for delivcT, and allowing him 
50 cents profit, that makes a total of $5.75. Competing wiih American anthra- 
cite on the basis of ton for ton, and assuming that if, is of the same value 
although I have read that it is of higher value, $15.50, leaves $9.75 a tJn 
available for the Canadian :National fo haul if down. 

By te Chairm«n: 
Q. Carrying out that idca, you think that undcr your present rate, West- 
ern anth, acite will compete favourably in the Ontario markets with American 
coal of a similar value?--A. I say that assuming the Alberta coal ton for tun 
is equivalent to the American antb.racite, he can afford to pay a freight rate of 
$9.75 on the basis of a mne price of $3.25. That is my own private opinion 
upon that question. 
The C,m: That has upset all your calculations. 
Mr. STUTCmP,: Take the City of Toronto. It is necessary to sack 
every ton of coal that is de!ivcred, I undcrstand, either in Toronto or Montrc:,l, 
and the cost of delivering the dealers tel[ me is higher than anywhere else 
outside of Vancouver. In Vancouver they have the saine system. It would 
be more cxpensive, that is, $3.25 coal, there would not be enough of it available. 
You have to take an averagc of at least $4. 83.25 coal is a small size coal, and 
the mines do not produce enough of it to take care of the demand. 
Mr. ]I,',LO': $4.00 is the price. 
hIr. SUTC-Y: You would have fo work on the basis of $4.00? 
Mr. hIALLRY: That would leave $9.00 for our freight. 
'r. STUTC]=IBRY: Then there would be this disadvantage that we wou!d 
be working under, as we werc in Winnipeg. People do not know our Alberta 
coal yet. Wc have to put it in at a price under that of the coal on the market, 
in order to have then use it until tl:ey get used to using it. There was a very 
definite statcment made by Mr. Cushing, who represented the American opera- 
tors at the lnstitute of Mining and Metallurgy in Montrcal, in which he said 
that if A!berta droppcd its price $1.00 the American operators would drop thei 
price $2.00. We bave no doubts about what the American operators are goin 
to do if we get into the market. It is t.rue tha Ontario will get cheaper coa[ 
but we will get it in the neck. 
Mr. h[cBIDE: Why not recommend to the Government that they rais« 
thc tariff? 
The CmM: I ara hot a Progressive. 
Mr. LoaAi: Put a duty on anthracite coal. 
Mr. McBID: Let us put a tariff on for one year. 
The CmM: Any recommendations we make fo the Government 
be ruade after this, after we hear all the evidence. Are there any other ques- 
tions, gen¢lemen? Mr. Lapierre: do you wish to ask any questions? 
:Mr. LAPIERRE: :No, sir. My question was answered. 
[Messrs. D. Crombie and E. P. Mallory.] 
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The CHAll{IMAN" Anybody is af full liberty to ask all the questions he 
wishes fo ask. Have you any further statement to make in regard fo this 
inquiry, Mr. 1Mallory? 
Mr. MALLORY: NO, sir. 
The ÇI-IAIRMAN: We discharge both you gentlemen, and we thank you 
very much for your trouble in attending here to-day. 
The Committee ad]ourned until Wednesday, May 16th, 1923, at 11 a.m. 

I-IousE OF COMMONS, 
COMMITTEE ROOM 429, 
WEDNESDAY, May 16, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met af l l a.m., 
the Chairman, ]!r. Carroll, presiding. 
hlR. LANIGAN called and sworn. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your business, Mr. Lanigan?--A. General Freight Traffic Man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Q. How long bave you been in that capacity with the Canadian Pacific?--A. 
Well, since last November as general traffic manager, since September, 1918, as 
freight traffic manager. 
Q. How many years' experience bave you had in the railroad business 
altogether?--A. Forty-two years. 
Q. :Now, I will ask Mr. Garland to put one or two questions to you. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, bas Mr. Lanigan taken into considcration this question 
of coal rates?--A. The Canadian Pacific Railway was never asked to make a 
rate, and no inquiry was directed fo its traffic department or any other person 
that I know of, Mr. Garland. 
Q. I will put the question to you in the way you would like fo bave if put. 
Have you voluntarily considered a rate?--A. We are, as you know, both coal 
miners and a transportation company, and as coal miners, we surfer exactly the 
same difficulties in mining coal that every other coal miner in Alberta does. 
We surfer from the same conditions, and the s.,me lack of market; consequently, 
our president some time ago said fo me that he would like to know if there 
was any solution for this coal problem, and I ruade him a report, and that is 
how the matter cornes to bave been considered by the Canadian Paciflc. 
Q. Well, you bave not then seriously considered it?A. I bave very seri- 
ously copsidered if from both standpoints--from the standpoint of the coal min- 
ing producer, and the standpoint of the transportation company. 
Q. What conclusion did you arrive at?A. We bave published no rates, if 
you remarked, from Alberta to Eastern Canad.t. I came fo the conclusion that 
it was no use printing a paper tariff for trafiïc that would not materialize. 
Q. For a trafiïc that would not materialize. Had you anticipated that?--A. 
I might put that in another way, Mr. Garland. I did not feel that if was any 
good to publish a rate from Lethbridge of $12.40 to Toronto, which would bave 
been the rate from Lethbridge on the same basis as was ruade from Drumheller. 
There is no use printing rates under which trafiïc does not materialize. You 
bave all your expense and trouble, and that sort of thing, for no return. 
[Mr. W. B. Lanigan.] 
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Q. ¥ou mention the $12.40 rate. ¥ou did not eonsider redueing the rate?-- 
A. Yes, I considered reducing the rate, but what I said to you was that I did 
not see any reason for publishing a rate of $12.40, knowing futl well that no 
traffic would materialize under that rate. 
Q. That is alt right; that is quite true, but bave you considered the $12.40 
rate as of any value to the coal miners in Alberta o.r fo the consumer in the 
central provinces, and then, if you did not, did you make any attempt to see 
if you could reduce the rate?--A. Oh, yes. 
Q. What conclusion did you corne to?--A. I came to the conclusion that if 
would cost us $9.90 to carry a car of coal, loaded with 46 tons, from Lethbridge 
to Toronto, a distance of 1,990 miles. Now, "n considering Lethbridge, I took 
Lethbridge as a shipping point, simpty because that was the point where we 
mined our own coal, and that was the point where the president was anxious to 
know something about. 
Q. You would be willing fo set a rate of $9.90 on coal from Lethbridge fo 
central Canada?A. No, I would not. I feel that $9.90 would be our actual 
cost. Now, doing business, swapping one dollar for anothcr dollar, never ap- 
 pealed fo me as a business man. 
Q. Well now, you say it does not appeal to you as a business man. Upon 
what basis bave you made that rate. Can y9u give us the figures?--A. Yes, 
I think I can, but of course, necessarily, Mr. Chairman,'all these figures are 
estimates based on past experience. I do not think a raitroad any more than 
any other business man can say at the beginning of the year, not knowing what 
business he is going to do, or under what conditions he is going fo do it--that 
he can do something af a certain cost or a certain profit, or that he is going to 
make a profit af all on his business, or he might make a very unexpected profit. 
Q. I take if, Mr. Chairman, that the witness does not believe in Henry 
Ford's maxim, "Cut into the cost, and then cut under the cost." A. I read a 
great many theories, Mr. Garland, about different things. I ara getting to be 
an old man, and I bave had a great deal of practical experience in railroads. 
Now, Mr. Ford is probably a very successful automobile manufacturer, but I 
do not know that I would take his advice on the best way of keeping smallpox 
out of the country, for instance, or any other thing that he has had limited or 
some other experience in. 
Q. He bas some knowledge of railroading?--A. He bas some knowled'ge of 
railroading under a very peculiar condition, which perhaps you are not aware 
of; but, however, they are not the conditions that apply in Canada, and I do 
not know that Mr. Ford is any authority. 
The CI-I*mM,N: Did Mr. Ford mean by that that raitroads woutd under- 
take fo do business without some recompense? 
r. GARLAND: NO, he was simply following the maxim that he puts into 
effect in his ow factory. 
The CI-IAIM,I: tte said, " Cut below cost." 
Mr. GARLAND: Yes. 
The CI-I,mM,I: I ara not very much of a business man, but you cannot 
do business on a losing scale. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I would like to ask the witness on what basis bave you estimated your 
rate? Would if be as a regular coal train, hauling coal at periods of the year, 
if hot all the year, or would if be on the basis of the odd cars coming down with 
mixed trains? A. The basis upon which every person bases his figures--I 
cannot give you exactly a direct reply--is on a fifty-car train, each car loaded 
fo a maximum of 46 tons, which of course would mean 19 and 46 as a 
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gross ton. There is no possibility of any sueh train travelling, beeause yor 
engines, your ears, your roadbed, and your under structures, have all been 
built fo fit the traffie as it exists. They have not been built to earry exeept.ion- 
ally heavy engines w.ith exeeptionally heavy frames. They have been built in 
açeordanee with the yearly requirements, and the yearly experienee of the 
traffie travelling over the roads; eonsequently, a 40-ton car will weigh 19½ tons, 
and with 46 tons in that car, that would give you 65½ tons per car. Well, 50 
rimes that is 3,250 gross tons. Your 210 per cent engine would only earry out 
of Lethbridge 2,730 tons, so that you would have then more gross tons 
than your engine would earry; eonsequently you would haveabout 175 more 
tons. You start from Lethbridge to Dunmore with 175 more tons than your 210 
per cent engine would earry, and from Dunmore to Svift Current with 566 tons 
in exeess of the engine eapaeity; that is, the 50-car train; and from Swiït 
Current to Broadview with 409 tons above the engine eapaeity, and ïrom 
Broadview to Brandon the engine would require 529 more tons than she earried 
into Broadv.ew, and ïrom Brandon into Winnipeg you would want another 175 
tons to fill up your engine eapaeity. By that time, between droppingoff for 
your engine eapaeity over eaeh subdivision, and filling in to get your engine 
eapaeity (beeause you do not want fo run your engine light) you have dropped 
off eoal and you bave filled in with lumber or grain or any other eastbound 
eommodity that you bave got, and your train, instead of being a solid train of 
eoal, beeomes about the average train that your eastbound traffie justifies you 
in earrying. That is not only a factor on our line, but it is also the factor on 
the other lines. You have for instance at Iennie, whieh is a point east of 
Winnipeg,--we eannot earry to 1Rennie anything like the tonnage that we ean 
earry from Ienn;_e east, so that we earry certain trains into 1Rennie, and we 
leave them there, and then we st.art ïrom 1Rennie as an inereasing point, that 
is, we inerease the tonnage with the tonnage that has been leït off there by 
previous trains, so that every train that you run eastbound has got its maximum 
tonnage if the engine assigned to that division will earry it. Now, there has 
been very mueh ;.nerease in en,inc power, and of course a eorresponding 
expenditure for your under.*ruetures and bridges fo earry those engines. For 
instance, we have got a Santa Fé type of en,inc that is 325 per cent eapaeity 
and weighs--I ara speaking now from reeolleetion--about 300,000 pounds. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What do vou mean by 325 per cent eapaeity?--A. An engine on out 
line, and it is the lretty general praetiee, although I think the Canadian National 
have another praetiee whieh cornes to the saine thing--your engines are rated on 
the 100 per cent eapaeity, that is, a 100 per cent engine. A 100 per cent engine 
ii one that is capable oï.developing a draw-bar pull of 20,000 pounds on a level 
traek. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. The point vou make, then, against the coal train, would be, part of it 
at least, that ail dvisions are not equipped to carry the saine amount of load? 
--A. No, the prevailing grade and the gradients on that division are the con- 
trolling factor, that is, as far as the engine load is concerned. 
Q. Well, do you figure any possibility oï a cheaper rate in a time of year 
that the roads are not so busy, and that the mners are not so busy--say May, 
June and July?--A. Well, that is a very difiïcult thing to estimate. Naturally 
your maintenance expenditure must be donc at that season of the year that the 
climatic conditions permit it to be donc, and that of course means that your 
maintenance expenses are greater in the summer months than they are in the 
winter months, while on the other hand your clearing expenses, that is, the 
clearance of snow and keeping your track in order, are very much higher in 
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winter. One te seine extent offsets the other, and then of course there are 
winters where we bave operated very, very successfully. There are other winters, 
of course, where the engine tonnage has been very materially reduced because 
of the ctimatic conditions. 
Q. You have net then decided on the minimum rate frein Alberta into 
Toronto? You have net decided on the minimum rate?--A. :No, I bave net 
decided, except in this way, that I certainly would net publish any rate frein 
Lethbridge te Toronto that will accomplish nothing. 
By Mr.. Arthurs: 
Q. ¥ou said that you based your estimate on past experience. You had 
no past experience in operating solid coal trains from the west te the east?-- 
A. :No, and no other liIm in America has had any experience that would be a 
guide. Of course this involves a 2000-mlle haul. 
Q. We know that. I ]ust wanted te gct the information.--A. :Naturally 1 
bave no past expericnce te guide me in hauling solid trains of coal, and as I 
explained before, they would net be solid trains of coal. 
Q. ttow many solid trains de you haul east or west on your line, that are 
toadcd te the capacity of the engincs?--A. Ail the eastbound trains and all the 
westbound trains. We start no enginc out of any of our terminal points 
without the loaded capacity of the engine, except in these cases where you 
somctimes find that your power is af one end of the line, duc te something 
throwing the balancc of trafiïc out of gear, in which case you have te return 
your engines and cars back again, but ail our trains and engines are loaded te 
capacity 'here if is possible. Of course, there are occasions on branch lines 
where of course you canner get your origine capacity. 
Q. On your main lines there are very often occasions on which you run 
freight through with very much less than the capacity of your engines?-- 
A. Ycs. thcre havc becn occasions on our double track between XVinnipeg and 
Fort William whcre the wheat train would reach there before the nmit with 
the inspections would reach there. 
Q. I am net an expert on this marrer but I ara quite satisfied that I have 
scen a great proportion, both over Tour road and the other road, running 
under the capacity of the engine.--A. Excuse me. I canner agree with that 
statement, that you have seen trains on branch lines running with less than 
what you considered the loaded capacity of the engine, but of course you 
must remember that a great many engines that are secn on branch line 
the main line, no, but there are climatic conditions where you would reduce 
the load of your engine perhaps 10 per cent. Thcre are conditions that exist 
in summertime where the train despatcher will send out an engine with 10 
per cent, 15 per cent, or 20 per cent less than its rate of capacity. There are 
certain classes of freight where despatch is immediatelv neeess,rv. 
There are conditions of that kind in any business, an'd those coaditions you 
bave te face. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You canner really lay down a particular rule in any business af ail, in 
that respect?---A. Certainly. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. You spoke of certain divisions where you have greater tonnage than in 
other divisions?--A. Yes. 
Q. If you had a fuit trainload of wheat starting out frein any point in the 
West, you de net break that train te any great extent, that is, you de net bave 
very much shunting of such a solid train of any commodities?--A. That ques- 
tion came up in the tare inquiry before the 1Railway Commission. If you start 
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a solid train of a certain eapaeity at Calgary, after you got it to Winnipeg it 
would not be a solid train of wheat, or anything'[ike a solid train of wheat, by 
the time if left Winnipeg, it eould not possibly be. 
Q. For what reason?--A. It mu.t be, or is usually a solid train of wheat 
by the time it reaehes Port Arthur, but not wholly the saine wheat. A lot of 
ears have been thrown off to suit the engine eapaeity, while others bave been 
put on, maybe of wheat, or whatever might be available to fill up to the engine 
eapaeity. 
Q. You do not mean fo tell the Committee that if whea was available you 
would not fill if with wheat?--A. We eertainly would. What we objeet tois 
adding to the terminal expenses at Winnipeg by going fo work and shunting 
out wheat espeeially when other traffie eould be shunted out very mueh ehea'per, 
and which bas to be moved upon some train. That traffie is there, and arrived 
there prier te the wheat. If they started te hunt those trains, te make solid 
trains of wheat, I would protest against it very much, because one of the eat- 
est expenses we have te meet to-day is our erminal expense. Inevitably our 
large terminals are situated in large cities, such as Winnipeg, Toronto or Mont- 
rea], and as the business expands itis neccssary te buy more land and extend 
those terminals. That is most expensive in evcry case, because capital expendi- 
ture is necessary. Se that our capital expenditures in Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver are very high. Then an engine that is performing this service is 
net pcrforming anything like what if should perform; it bas a driver, it bas a 
fireman, two yard men and a yard toaster, while these engines are often running 
around a terminal with only one or two cars, for the purpose of placing cars or 
something else. Se that our terminal expenses are very high. :No efiïciently 
managcd railway would go te work with eastbound trackage and permit a whole 
lot of terminal expenses te be piled up, whieh would be altogether out of ratio 
with ifs road expense, for the purpose of pulling out a solid train of wheat or 
anything els.e, because itis all eastbound traffic and we have te carry it any- 
way. Why should we go te a lot of expense for shunting te carry a solid load 
of wheat or anything else from Winnipeg te Port Arthur. 
Q. A train is shunted on a special siding, during the whea season at least? 
--A. Our yards are naturally laid out te give the minimum of shunting. 
Q. If necessarily follows that if a train of wheat is cut in two, one part is 
shunted into a siding which is set aside for that purpose?--A. A yard master in 
making up his trains will nec take the most convenient car, he will take the 
traflïc in the order in which it is presented te him. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. In the event of this coal business from Alberta being developed, would 
it net be possible te bave loads of coal at the points where the tonnage of vour 
trains is changed, and then bave entire trains of coal coming east?--A. That 
difference does. if make whether if is a solid train of coal leaving a certain point 
or net, as long as it is a solid train? 
Q. We have becn led te believe that where solid trains of one commodity 
were hauled, the rate could be lowered? 
The Cm.N: Without breakage? 
hIr. LAPIEttRE: Without breakage, loaded with the same commodity, if 
that commodity was available. The train cxpense would be less, and any 
change would be made with very much less expense, and they would bave a 
standard train, where the trafiïc could be standardized; that is what I mean. 
WwESS: Excuse me while  answer this gentleman. This has te be a 
seasonal trafiïc. It was supposed, af least that is what I inferred frein the pre- 
vious evidence, that this trafiïc was te move when there was the maximum 
amount of idle cars, that after a certain date, en account of the other activities 
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of the railways, this traffic would not move. You cannot go fo work and 
increase terminal expenses for the sake of making up a solid train of coal. You 
have fo throw off what is on that train and take on other traffic. Coal is not 
always available af a point where we can get af if. We have to take th traffic 
that is available. 
Bg ]lIr. Lapierre: 
Q. But where you have a continued coal traffic, there should be a system 
possible whereby you would have the cars and the coal corne together.--A. If 
we were in the position of the Virginia Railway, carrying nothing but coal, serv- 
ing 700 coal mincs and had a continuous traffic towards one destination, with 
no interruption, what you say would be absolutcly right. 
Q. And that you say is impossible for you to do; that is the answer?--A. 
I nced not say so. If must be obvious fo every person. 
By 1lit. Garland: 
Q. We were getting fo the point where you said the cost of moving coal 
from Alberta points to Toronto for instance, would be $9.90, but that you would 
not care fo quote that rate, that you would in addition fo that like to bave 
some profit?--A. Certainly. 
Q. I a.ked you for the figures upon which you base that rate.--A. For the 
reasons I bave already outlincd, I did not take my costs on a basis of carrying 
in selid tra!ns, because we are carrying nothing else from the West to the East, 
that is the trend of loadcd car trafiïc--from the West fo the Ea.t--and I based 
my figures on this, that for every hundrcd milcs we carry a loaded car we carry 
an empty car 45 miles. That is the general ratio ail over the system. 
Q. Would that apply fo traffic coming east?--A. That applies fo all 
traffic. You cannot go fo work and segregate any one class of traffic and say 
that you are going to use your empties or a certain percentage of them, or that 
one class of OEraffic will create a certain figure of so much in ifs movement as 
compàred with another, you bave fo take the average over the whole system. 
Our average is that wherever we carry 100 mile under load, if involves the 
movement of an empty car 45 miles. That is the exact ratio, and that is about 
the ratio on the Canadian :National Railways. The movement of any loaded 
car must involve the movcment of an empty car. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Do you inexorably apply the formula you speak of, of 45 to 100 east 
and west, or do you make your calculations upon the westbound trafiïc; how 
do you apply that?--A. We apply that because there is no possibility of know- 
ing what empty movement is involved in connect:.on with the traffic except that. 
one general ratio, that if alwavs involve.¢ 45 miles, and that has been pretty 
steady year after year. Eastbound traffic -ill naturally inv91ve a greater 
empty movement westbound than westbound traffic. Westbound traffic does 
not involve any empty movement except the general movement around the 
terminals. 
Q. This is what I intended to ask: If we were asking you for a rate west 
instead of a rate east, would you be an.wering us in the same way, giv:_ng us 
this 45-mile illustration?--A. No. There is no mechanical way of making 
freight rates. If you ere asking me for a rate from Torento to Calgary on 
coal, I would figure that we were carrying a very larue percentage of empty 
cars back to the west anyway, and I would certainly say, "'ell. we can 
afford to carry that traffic at a cost which merely involves the added tonnage, 
the average tare tonnage, or rather weight tonnage, contents tonnage to the cost 
of moving the empty. 
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Q. I think it is only fait to say to you that a great many of the questions 
put here yesterday by various members of the Committee were based upon 
evidence given by Mr. Butler a -.hile ago; have you read that evidence?--A. 
Yes. Do you want me to answer Mr. Butler's theory? If so, I ara willing to 
doit. 
Q. That i.s the quickest way out.--A. Ail right. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. If we could get the figures from Mr. Lanigan first, I think it would be 
better.--A. Any way in which you would like to proceed. 
Mr. WAalWrt: I would like to ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: We had better get the figures upon w.hich the witness bases 
his estimate, first. 
WlwlWSS: I will take a loaded car toile of freight as the unit, for the 
reasons I have already given, that ail eastbound trains are solid trains; there 
are no eastbound empty trains, with the exception of the movement of power 
and crews where the westbound trafiïc bas been in excess of the eastbound 
traffic, which very seldom occurs, because the eastbound trafiïc is the largest 
trafiïc. I have taken the loaded car milc as the unit. I might say before that 
that our expenses are disposed of in rive main accounts. These rive main 
accounts are laid down by the Board of Railway Commissioners and the 
Dominion Statistical Department as the manner in which the railw,ays shall 
keep their accounts. You can turn up in the Dominion Stab;.stical Department 
the returns ruade by the railways on that basis. In 1922 our Maintenance of 
Wav and Structures--I might say that the main accounts are: Maintenance 
of Way, Maintenance of Equipmênt, Traffic, Transportation and Miscellaneous, 
together with Transportation for Investment, which involves the carrying of 
supplies that are added to cap;.tal accounb--our Maintenance of Way repre- 
sented 18-7 per cent of our total expenses, that is, 18-7 per cent of all the 
expenses of the railways went towards the maintenance of way, bridges an(! 
under-structures. The Maintenance of Equipment, which of course includes all 
equipment, was 21.8 per cent of our expenses. Traflïc represented 4.9 per cent 
of our expen.-:es, w,hile Transportation represented 50.5 per cent. 
By Mr. GarIand: 
Q. Just there, what is that figure again?--A. 50-5. 
Q. What is the difference between Tralïïc and Transportation--to get it 
clear?--A. Tralïïc is for instance my salary; that would be in our tralïïc expenses. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. In other words, overhead?---A. It is a kind of overhead. It is a general 
supervision and superintendence of traflïc. 
Q. What about Transportation? A. That includes the wages of the men 
engaged in that business. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. The actual carrying? A. No. Station employees corne in there. We 
pay $10,000,000 a year to our station employees.. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. These two items are wages? A. These two items are wages, not 
materials. That is, Transportation is tralïïc, there is no material in that 
except general expenses, stationery, and all that sort of thing. Miscellaneous 
represented 1-7 per cent, and Transportation for Investment, that is, trans- 
portation on capital account, 2-4 per cent. 
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:Now as to the disposition of these expenses. Labour, which includes all 
labour, took 55.14 per cent, material took 24.49 per cent, fuel and locomotive 
supplies took 16.3 pcr cent, taxes took 3.65 pcr cent, and claires took .69 per 
çcnt. That was the disposition of our expenses. If you will turn to our annual 
rcport, or the rcports to the Governmcnt, you will get the number of loaded 
car miles, and that gives you your common divisor. On the otlmr hand, there 
bas always becn a difiïculty, which was outlined by Mr. Crombie yesterday, 
about the division of expenses as betwcen passenger and freight, and various 
formulas bas bc¢-n laid down. The Intcrstate Commcrce Commission bas laid 
down one formula, and I ha'e laid down t'o or three myself. There is not 
any very great difference between one formula and another as far as the 
gencral resu!ts are concerned. I am speaking roughly now when I say that 
about 40 pcr cent of our expcnses are actually assignable between the two 
activities, passenger and freight, and 60 per cent has tobe divided under some 
arbitrary rule. After looking over the various formulas submitted by the 
different Amcrican railways, the Interstate Commerce Commission finally laid 
down a formula which I think is about as corrcct as humanly it can be, although 
thev cou[d bave made  very much shorter cut and taken a very much easier 
mchod and arrived af practically the saine rcsult, which would be to take 60 
per cent of the unassignable expenses and charge two-thirds to freight and one- 
third to passenger, and they would bave arrived at pretty nearly the same 
result as by the compliçated formula of th'e Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Having subdivided these expcnses, I got our expense of carrying a loaded 
car one mi]e. The reason I take a loaded car as the proper unit--I have alwavs 
contended that itis the proper unit--is that itis the unit under which we carry 
our trafiïc. A great many people-take to the ton mlle rate. But a ton mile 
rate will produce various results. If .'vou are carrying ten tons in one car and 
15 in anotber, you are getting two entirely different results, entirely different 
earnings. The car is the vehicle you carry the freight in, and ] think that is 
the proper unit. In making that division I find that our average car carried 
27 tons. As you increase your cont, ents, you do hOt proportionately increase 
your expense because, supposing your car had 20 tons, the addition of another 
20 tons inside that car would hot double the expense. The great expense is 
the friction of the wheels on the rails, and vour pro rata exlpense is greater 
for carrying the car than for carrying the cntents. But it does cost 26/100 
for every extra ton you put in above your average of 27 tons. Our cost of 
carrying that loaded car one toile last year was 18.6 cents per loaded car mile. 
That included the empty mileage a the rate of 45 empty toiles to 100 loaded 
toiles. Adding that 26/100 of a cent per ton for the extra nine tons you get a 
loaded car expense of 23 cents per loaded car mlle. Our operating ratio last 
year was 80.55, that is, we spent 80.55 cents to earn $1.00. Under the segregation 
of expense as bet,een passenger and freight, our operating ratio on freight 
would be 739, practically 74 per cent. Our average revenue was 24.43 per 
loaded car mlle. ])ivide the expense first by your Maintenance of Way, which 
is naturally higher and bas tobe debited to freight, higber than passeng(.r 
because you are carrying more freight trains than passenger trains, your freight 
train mileage is very much higher than your passenger train mileage. On a 
subdivision of those expenses, I find that 20.4 per cent of a hundred in the cost 
of the carrying of a loaded car one mlle, the percentage for maintenance of way 
or maintenance of equipment was 21.7. Maintenance of way and all expenses 
was 18.7, and in freight itis 20.4. Trafiïc was 2.2, transportation 49.2, and 
general expenses 6.5. That would represent 100 per cent. Dividing that into 
the loaded car mile, maintenance of way is 4.7 cents per loaded car miles, 
-hich is divided up in this way: Labour is 51.79 per cent of your maintenance 
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of way and struetural expen.es; material, that is tools and other material 
neee.sary is 48.21 per cent or 1 27 cents per loaded car toile. So that you have 
an expense in 1990 mi!es of $93.53 per loaded car toile. Maintenance of equip- 
ment, repairs to loeomotives, roundhoue and shop expenses run per loaded 
 car toile 1.4. while your car repairs equal per loaded car toile 3.6 cents, or a 
total for maintenance of equipment of 5 cents per loaded car toile. Your traflïe 
expenses are .5 cents, that is, five-tenths of one cent. Coal is 3.5, while water 
--I bave taken this ealeulation out and I find that it runs everv year that 
mueh--the water expcnse is exaetlv vear after year 4.5 of your fel expense. 
So that that only runs to two-tentias'of a cent. Wages for train men run 2.4 
per loaded car toile, whieh of course ineludes the empty movement. De.pateh- 
ing, station employee and 1)illing run to 3.3, while claires, auditing aeeounts, 
eolleetion., taxes and sundries run to 1.5, making the eost of earrying a car 
from Lethbridge fo Toronto of 23 cents per loaded car toile or $457.70 wbieh, 
divided by 46, about whieh I will have sometbing to say, equals $9.95 per ton 
eost, ail eost. If you will multiply that eost by 50 you will arrive at a 50 car 
train. Two-thirds of the box car equipment of the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
eon.i.¢t of 40-ton ear.. In the inter('hange of traffie with the United States we 
are only permitted, under the rules of the Ma.ter Car Builders, the eapaeity 
of a car being based upon ifs axle diameter, to overload that car 10 per cent, 
or 44 tons in ail. Under our speeifieations, however, having put a speeial 
braeing upon that car, we permit a loading of 46 ton. to a car, and this ealeula- 
tion bas been based upon u»ing 46 tons to a car. But we are not going fo get 
any sueh result, beeause the ears would be supplied to the eoal trade in the saine 
manner as they are supplied to the grain trade, that i.¢ there would be a certain 
pereentage of 30-ton ears amongst them. If we are to shunt our 40-ton ears, 
we are going to inerease our terminal expen.es in the first place by sorting out 
that one type of car, and in the second place by plaeing them so that the ears 
would have to be supplied in about the ratio that they came in, that is, about 
one-third would be 30-ton ears and two-thirds would be 40-ton ears. 
Something has been said about idle ears in the We.t. Perhaps the Com- 
mittee are not seized of the exact eireum.tanees in eonneetion with those idle 
ears. You have to remember that the trend of tratîïe, that is of loaded tratîïe, 
is eastbound. The trend of empty ears therefore is naturally westbound, and 
the tratîïe that goes west is a eoneentrated traffie, in other words it is a more 
valuable traflïe and a higher rated traflïe. It does not have the saine volume the 
eastbound tratîïe has. It is what is purehased in the way of merehandise and 
supplies generally for the west, and of course it does not produee car for car. 
All winter long, after the close of navigation, ears are drifting east ail the time, 
and that movement does not stop; it does not even stop then. It stops to a 
large extent after navigation is open and wheat starts to go over the great lakes; 
eonsequentlv when navigation opens we find that our eastern lines bave got 
a great mar]y empty ears, while our western lines have hot sustained their ratio 
of ears, and therefore tratîïe has dropped off. 
These ears have all been tripped up to the West, and from the West to the 
East, and following that they have to be ruade ready for the movement of the 
wheat, and that must be done, beeause no car ean travel 4,000 miles without 
bein involved in eonsidcrable .,;.;gir.. In the first place, we know tha that 
car mav be used in the transportation of grain. The chances are that she 
will be îsed for {hat purpose, and the car has got to be ruade absolutely ater- 
tight. ,. w. B. l.aian.] 
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By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I would like fo ask a question right there, if you will permit me. Is if 
economical fo use the wheat cars that have fo be so tight---is if economical 
fo use them in the drawing of coal?A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It is?--A. Oh, no, you are quite right. If we had a class of coal that- 
would stand the open transportation, in open cars, the high-capacity dump car 
would be the most economical car in which to handle coal. There is no question 
about that, but you have got a certain percentage of coal fo move, and that 
percentage varies very little from one year fo the other. I can give you the 
exact pcrcentage of coal in relation fo other traffic that is carried over our 
line. When this movement takes place if may be carried a longer distance, 
but the percentage of the amount of coal that is shipped along our line has 
remained just where it was, with the exception that sometimes instead of 
using one ton, you would take a ton and a quarter. But I was saying that we 
bave our cars thcn in the east. Those cars have got fo be put in shape for a 
crop movemcnt, we will say, the first of Scptembcr, and in that interval they 
have fo be collected all the way from St. John, :New Brunswick, for a great 
many of them bave gone down with grain for export, and all the way through 
tb_e east where lumber bas been distributed, we will say from British Columbia, 
or whatever commodities have bccn carried. Those empty cars are available 
on our eastern lines, and have first to be put into shape before they can be 
sent west, and the consqucnce is tbat a very large percentage will undergo 
repairs, and they are all subject fo inspection and put into condition fo carry 
any kind of merchandise, and are tested fo see whether they are leak-proof both 
as fo roof and construction, and they go tbrough our shops--in tbe first place 
through our Angus shops, and the reason for that is that with the machinery 
and organization we have there, and the volume of business that we can do 
tbere, we can repair those cars and put them in shapc in the Angus shops 
cheaper than we can anywhere else. 
Q. hr. Chairman, I think that what we are most intrested in is to find 
out from the witness if if is possible for them fo haul coal from Alberta af a 
rate that will compete with United States coal. I think we should confine our 
witness as much as possible fo this phase of the transportation, and he says 
if is not economical to draw coal in cars that bave fo be tight and kept in good 
repair for other work. 
The AcrI CH,ISt,: I do not think he said that. 
By Mr. GarIand: 
Q. I would like to pursue this for ]ust a few moments.--A. Perhaps I bave 
been a lift.le long-winded, but if you will allow me, I will conclude in a minute. 
There was something said that every car would be available in thc west for 
this traffic. If you look over a statement that I filed with the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, you will find that in May the minimum number of empty cars 
is in the west, because they are returned as they fill up westbound trains. 
By Mr. GarIand: 
Q. The impression bas been that you have this equipment idle during this 
period of the year; that is the point---not where the cars are.--A. :No, but 
they are hOt idle, as I will show you. If is absolutely necessary, as far as our 
traflïc is concerned, fo accumulate on the western lines, by the 15th of August, 
either by returning empties or loads that bave been made empty in the west, 
in order fo move the crop. We have fo have twenty to twenty-two thousand 
empty cars by the 15th day of August, and those cars bave fo be distributed 
over a territory that is 840 mlles long and 351 mlles broad. That is the 
territory in which you have fo distribute those cars so as fo be available for 
the first rush of the grain crop. Ail of those cars will make a 4,000-miie trip. 
[Mr. W. B. Lanigan.] 
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We bave to look at that point of the case. How many of those cars will 
make the 4,000-mlle trip involved without having another cleaning out, another 
test, and other repairs made, and be back so as not to handicap the movement 
of that crop? 
Q. I bave cleaned out a large number of cars myself in my own graining, 
and been glad to get them.--A. Possibly, but there has been no car shortage 
that I know of on either the Canadian Pacific or the Canadian :National 
for some years back. There might be a temporary shortage, of course. The 
point I am making is this, that I am very doubtful, if you started any large 
number of those cars eastbound with coal, that you would bave them back in 
rime and repaired so that we could move thc crop. I am very doubtful of 
that, and do not imagine that I am at ail unsympathetic, because we are 
coal producers ourselves, as well as a transportation company, and we are 
just as anxious to sell our coal and increase out output in Lethbride as anv man 
would be in Drumheller. You wcre speaking about carrying this coal in open 
cars. There is no question that Alberta coal is suitable domestic coal. I lived 
in the west for twenty yeam and I found it sati.factory. Although I burncd a 
little more, and stoked a little more than I might with the anthracite, It cost 
me a good deal less. I am not speaking of the bituminous coal in the mountains, 
but the domestic coal on the plains, and the latter is to me a satisfactory 
domestic fuel. I will say this, that if contains various moisture content. Af 
Lethbridgc if is 8.4 per cent, and as high in some of those mines as 28 per cent. 
I do not think, where the high moisture content cornes, that any body would 
contemplate shipping that coal any long distance, and I do find that it bas 
an "air dry" from 3 to 7 per cent. I round that out af my own expense. 
Q. hlav I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the witne.¢s is here to give evidence. 
--A. That s why I sav this coal cannot be shipped in open cars. This gentle- 
man (Mr. Warner) as-cd me the question. 
Bg .[r. Warncr: 
Q. You said that it was economical to carry it that way?--A. I said this 
coal could not be carried in open cars. 
By .'lit. Garlad: 
Q. Ail these figures, I think you stated, were based on past experience?-- 
A. Yes, on the 1922 experience. 
Q. Did çou in your calculation--of course, I hardly think you did--take 
into consideration thc possible increase in volume?--A. This is not ail on the 
question of coal trafiïc. 
Q. Are the fires based at all on the possible increase in tonnage?--A. :No, 
becm]se that is something, hqr. Garland, that vou and I cannot foresee. 
Q. The rate quoted to-day as cost is $9.90. The rate quoted yesterday by 
the Canadian National was $9, which might provide a slight profit. Could you 
give the Comnfittee an idea as to how they arrived at that rate?--A. Oh, yes, 
I think thcy took out their overhead cxpense entirely, 78 per cent of their main- 
tenante expense, and they threw out some other things, and arrived at an out- 
of-pocket expense of $8.91. 
Q. You could do the saine, could you?--A. We could, yes. We could do 
anything. We could carry it for nothing. 
Q. You heard Sir Henry Thornton's opinion?--A. Yes, but after all, I do 
not know that anybody has questioned very successfully any of the cost figures 
that I have laid down before the Board of Railway Commissioners, and I was 
subiccted to a much more severe cross-examination than I could possibly be 
here. 
[Mr. W. B. Lanigan.] 
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Q. Is there anv difference between the eost of haulin your eommodities 
in the wintertime ,as compared with the summcrtime?--A. Well, there is a dif- 
feren«e m seine years, and seine years there is net. 
Q. Would it be cheapcr te lmul in the summer?--A. Naturally, in the sum- 
mcrtime. 
Q. Could you give us any idc of the percentage of difference?--A. I could 
net. You must remember this. You cannot get away from it. For instance, 
we have lest tbis year, frein flood expenses alone, whieh would llave te be put 
in somewhere in your process of book-keepi.ng, very much more money and we 
lmve had very much more danmge, than ail the ShOW expense and damage of 
last vcar--ten rimes as much. 
ç. There would be exceptional circumstances?---A. Yes. Those things 
occur frein year te year. and the only proper figure that is available is a year's 
cxperience on your traflïc. 
Q. That is net te be gaincd in the wintcr traflàc?---A. Of course, but it 
does net cost you any more or any less te haul coal than it does te bau] 
wheat. 
Q. Has the Canadian Pacifie ever hauled commodities below the present 
test of the haul?--A. çh, ycs. 
Q. Can you give us a fcw examples?--A. We hauled settlers' effccts af 
about onc-third of the car lnile cost. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Gi'«e the reason.--A. And we carry for instaace the cordwood and slab 
vood for less than cost, and I de net know, but if we carried building material 
a long distance, we would carry that at lcss than cost. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. ,'hy, hIr. Chairman, tan the witness deliver those things at less tban 
cost?--A. The Canadian Pacifie startêd out net onlv as a transportation com- 
pany, but as a large land owning company--probabÏy thc largcst in the world. 
B:t Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. A nation builder?--A. Well, you can hand out euphonie phrases if you 
like, but it does net alter the facts at all. The Canadian Pacifie Railway bas 
net shown any la«k of patriotism. We have tried te de business on good sound 
business principles, and that is the only way I know how te de business. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. But this reason for the carriage of those goods below costA. I would 
prefcr te tell the reason mç'self. I darc say you can tell it better, but you will 
net tcll if exactly as ] know if. In order te make that land an asset te the 
Company, wê had te show te the prospective settler on those lands that he 
could settle on those lands on a basis that would be profitable te himself, and 
vou have got te consider what kind of a eountD- we had. In the first place, 
the potentialities of a settler are such that you eould well afford te make somme 
allowance, beeause he only goes one way, and we hope that he will net go any 
other way. You have ruade a loss in carrying their effects and building 
materials, cordwood, and se on, but you have made an investment in the 
potentiality of that settler turning up that soil and furnishing traflàc te your 
rails, and tlm loss that you took was made right at the start. 
Q. You get him later on?--A. Yes, we are doing business with him after- 
wards., and that is why we put him there. As far as our load is concerned, we 
are doing business for the same customers year in and year out. It is net like 
the passenger business, where a passenger gets on the train and gets off, and 
you never see him again. 
[Mr. W. B. Lanigan.] 
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By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Ju:t right there I want fo ask the witness if the railroad company ever 
went far enough in thcir calculations on this line, to calculate how much relief 
it wculd be to Canada fo keep the amount of money in Canada. to build up 
Canada and prevent if from bcing sent over to the United ,tates now.--A. If 
is a vcrv dcsirable thing, but I cio not think we can do if. You arc importing 
1.646.00b tons of American coal. 

Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Thirteen millions?--A. I am speaking of anthracite. I do not think 
yon can stop the importation of American bituminous, wh|ch is practically 
withiv a radii of 400 milcs froln Toronto, and from New Brunswi«k af a dis- 
tance of 84l, and from Nova Scotia af a still shorter distance, and all our 
bitulninous coals are lnore or less of the same quality, although I consider that 
Albcrta coal is better biture|nous coal than the United tates, but that does 
not make any difference. As I said beforc, we put the settlers there and we 
ruade a los at the start. Then we set them on a treeless plain, except around 
the waterways, and thc wood we shippcd to them was the first wood that was 
available to thcm. Wc al.-:o started a sawmill in thc mountains, and we ruade 
rates for thc cartage of the refuse and thc cartage of the cordwood at  great 
dcal lcss than co,t, becau.-_c when they started out those people were there 
without the coal that sub.-:equently came, and with a climate where they had fo 
heat themselves, and if was quite a long distance in central ,qaskatchewan to ge 
for thc cordwood. Consequently I can well remcmber Sir William Van Horne 
laying down the principle on wh|ch we have worked ever since. Our carriage 
of slab wood amount to less--I havc the exact figure somewhere, but I do not 
think it would help this Committee--amounts to-day to lcss than one-quarter 
of 1 per cent of our western traflïc, and bcsides that our average haul to-day 
on that commodity is lcss tlmn 60 toiles, o that wh|le we are still carrying 
out the tcnets that the old gcntleman laid down as the proper thing on account 
of that settlclnent, the people are therc and we still carry it out; but if we 
undertook to do that traflïc at an average longer haul than 60 miles all over 
Canada. we xvould go into bankruptcy. 
Q. You do hot belicve there is any difference between the requirements of 
central Canada and the requirements of central Saskatchewan.--A. I do not 
see any parallel. 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You have given us the actual cost per mile per ton?--A. Per loaded car. 
Q. Twenty-two cents?--A. Yes. 
Q. And from that you have based your rate of $9.907--A. I bave based the 
cost. 
Q. You have also stated that it costs as much to carry a car of coal as if 
costs fo carry a car of wheat. Why is the wheat rate greater, or the merchan- 
dise rate greater? You are figuring this upon the average earnings per ton mlle, 
your average costs mile, of all commodities?--A. Yes. 
Q. And you argue that you should get the same rate based on the average 
cost of all mileage?A. Yes. It does not make any difference what is in the 
car. 
Q. Why do you charge a four or rive rimes higher rate for certain coin- 
modifies than others? I your calculation is correct i' this respect, if must be 
absolutely wrong in some other respects.--A. :No, no¢ .us a marrer of cost, 
because if you take the averagc loading of other commodities--for instance, 
you take the average of westbound tinware, where the rate from Toronto to 
Calgary is $2, as against the eastbound rate of 73½- cents on grain, you find that 
[lklr. W. B. Lanigan.] 
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that $2 rate only produces an average loading of about 16,000 lbs. and a mini- 
mure of 20,000 lbs. 
Q. You charged the minimum of 20,000 pounds on carload lots?--A. On 
carload lots, and the rate is $2, and that is westbound trafiïc. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. If you have 2,000,000 tons of any trafiïc running east from Alberta into 
Ontario added to your business, for instance your figure for coal, $9.90, and 
every other figure that you gave this morning, -vuld be thrown out of gear?-- 
A. No, no. :Naturally, if you can increase the density of your trafiïc by any 
percentage, you will reduce a great many of your costs. Your labour cost will 
remain iust exactly the saine. 
Q. It will unmistakably make every percentage that you gave this morn- 
ing wrong on the new total.--A. If will hot. 
Q. Then if will make a new average?--A. If you increase your traffic, you 
would certainly decrease your overhead expcnses fo a considerable extent. 
Q. It would make a new average?--A. A new average, certainly, but you 
are a.¢king me fo do somcthing I do not know anything about, nor you do hot. 
You start with an "if." As a practical man, I cannot start with any "ifs." 
If I va]ued the position I occupy, and I started doing business with " ifs," I 
would not be freight traflïc manager very long. 
Q. These gentlemen are asking you to look to the future, and you refuse, 
and you pcrsist in looking to the past?--A. I bave not refu_ed to look to the 
future. 
Q. I suggest that since we are talking straight to one another, that when 
they ask you to look to the future, and asking your assistance, because that 
is what they are asking--I suggest if is up fo you fo take into con.ideration the 
expected two million tonnage, and say what you think the average rate would 
be under the altered conditions. A. It would change some figures, ttow much 
that would be I do hot know. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Don't you think you are starting with an " if " as far as the grain crop 
is concerned? There might be a fai]ure. A. You would be surprised fo hear 
how satisfactory the grain traffic is from year fo year. 
By Mr. Werer: 
Q. The coal sh]pments wou]d not vary un]ess thcre would be less demand, 
or that miners went out on strike, or something of that nature, but the seasons 
do fail te produce a grain crop at times.--A. I am ]ust Christian enough fo 
know that sed time and harvest is not going fo rail year in and year out, 
and thc product of the soil is a pretty sure thing fo base your calculations on, 
but, remember, gentlemen, every ton of coal that you take out of a mine is 
ont ton ]ess in the mine. 
Q. A good many people in the West feel there is only one thing to do, 
and that is to go out of business, unless there is some relief.--A. There are, 
of course, in every country, a certain number of very pessimistic individuals, 
but I do notice this, and I know hundreds of them scattered from Alberta fo 
Manitoba, because I lived in that country for twenty years, and the potentiali- 
ries are }ust as good to-day as they were twenty years ago--I know hundreds 
of prosperous men who bave gone out there, who had hot a dollar in the East, 
who bave become prosperous there, but I do hot find them saying very much. 
The countrv is ail right. There is not a question about if. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Some rime ago .vou gave reasons why you carried settlers' effects and 
various ood for fuel purposes, and Sou said that if the Canadian Pacific can 
[hlr. W. B. Lanigan.] 
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by these methods induee settlers to go into that western country, and if by 
this means vou can keep them in there, I think the Committee would like you 
to nnswer Çhis question if you ean. If by giving a rate whieh perhaps would 
not be very profitable fo you, you eould build up the miner in the West, and 
solve fo a certain degree the eoal shortage of the Èast, do you think your eom- 
pany would be justified in giving sueh rate?--A. Of course, whenever we have 
madc rates that are obviou.ly less than cost, those instructions have corne fo 
me from my executive. In my position I ara ]ust like a salesman of any com- 
mercial organization, who might be told by his superior officer that he can go 
out and sell a certain line of goods for less than cost, but as I say, I have to 
hve those instructions from my superior. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. That would mean the policy of the tine?---A. That would mean a 
qucstion for the executive fo consider in every way. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Could you work out with any degree of probability the probable effect 
¢,f 2.000.000 tons of new tratïàc on a very long haul, such as you suggested, and 
assuming that you were paid the rate that you named as the present average, 
$9.90, assuming ail that, what effeet would it bave on the precentages you 
gave, that is, .upposing that you coutd strike an average? You could work 
it out':: A. In the first place if you carried 165,611 under the present impor- 
tation of anthracite into Ontario and Quebec, fo replace them if would take 
53.000 cars, during those two or three months of the year, or whatever period 
you like. to carry tbat business. That business would not all be C.P.R. busi- 
ness by any means. If would be divided between the two roads. 
B! lhe Chairman: 
Q. Thc tigures you have given are for the past season?A. They are for 
the pas season. It was,as far as tonnage was eoneerned, the largest we ever 
had of general tonnage. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. _&fter you have answered my question, you ean give that to us. If 
vou had proeeeded in this way twenty years ago the C.P.R. woutd not be the 
)rosperous in.titution if is; if twenty years ago you had hesitated fo buy that 
many ears, your Company would not be the prosperous eompany if is to-day. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. A nmn should look into the future, I think.--A. On the other hand, he 
is a good deal of a d fool if he goes to work and spends money for cars 
for traffic xvhich may not materialize. You must remember that every new 
box car we add o our equipment costs us $4,500 in cash paid out, on whict 
interest has fo be paid. Before I would recommend that to our company-- 
buy 25,0130 new cars on the prospect of this tratïàc materializing, I would have 
to go very mueh deeper before I would ]eopardize my position and reputatio.n. 
Q. But v:hen the Committee is asking you fo give a figure upon a supposa- 
tion without buying the cars, that is  different question?--A. I ara dealing 
cntirely with facts. We carried the largest tonnage tast year we carried for a 
grcat many years, and our cost was proportionatcly reduced. We reduced our 
eost from 21½ fo 18-6 on each car, which was a very material reduction, owing 
to the volume of traffie. It was the largest crop year we ever had, not even 
excepting thc 3,car 1915, that is, so far as tonnage was concerned. Taking my 
figures, suppose we had two million tons more fo carry---of course we would 
hot have. even under the most optimistic calculation that amount---and that 
 [Mr. W. B. Lanigun.] 
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we had a rcduction in our grain traffic, we would be ]ust where we were before, 
in regard to the dcnsity of trafiïc. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. The question can be answered, having regard fo future assumptions. 
I ara sskil.g you could you do it upon last year's business?--A. Why guess? 
Q. E'cry time you make arrangements for next year you guess.--A. I 
guess iust as much as every other business man guesses, and very frequently 
mv guess is wrong. It is on exactly the saine basis as every business man 
ta'kes, with the same risk. But I ara not going to go to work and ask our 
compaoy to spend on superstructures or under-structures a large amount of 
moncy, and then to buy 325 per cent engines, and spend $100,000 apiece for 
them, to buy these open dump cars at $7,500 apiece that will carry 100 tons, 
anti go mto this investmcnt under these ternls and conditions. You had better 
speak to somebody else about that. I certainly will not take any such chance 
with my business reputation. 
Q. I bave not askcd you to buy cvcn a hand-car, let alone the cars you 
mcntion.--A. Our grain trafiïc increased over 1921 on western lines practically 
2,000,000 tons, which produeed a diffcrence in our operations of about 3 cents-- 
I ara .pcaking very roughly--about 3 cents or a little less than 3 cents per 
Ioaded car mlle. That 2,000,000 tons of additional density practically created 
that diffcrencc because, as far as labour conditions and as far as nmterial 
conditions werc conccrncd, they were not very different. As far as the per- 
eentage paid fo labour was conccrned, that was hot very different in 1922 to 
1921. Tire additional density of tonnage, the employment, created that reduc- 
tion. 
Q. Of about three points?--A. In the loaded car toile. 
Bg tle Chirmen: 
Q. About 12½- per cent?--A. I ean give it to you exaetly. It was 2-9. 
Btl Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. 2-9 per loaded car mlle, that would be between ll and 12 per cent? 
A. As against 23 and 22, it would make 21. 
Q. Ail calculations for next year by rate men are guesses?--A. You bet 
they are. 
Bg Mr. Lggn: 
Q. Do you mine for commercial purposes or for home consumption?-- 
A. Almost entirely for commereia| purposes. Our Lcthbridge mine is the only 
one; 99 per cent of it is consumed. 
By tle Clmirman: 
Q. Is it steam coal?--A. :No. 
By ÆlIr. L9gan: 
Q. Would if pay to bring that coal as far as Toronto for your own con- 
sumption?--A. :No. 
By the Clmrman: 
Q. It is not a steaming coal?--A. This is perhaps the best evidence. We 
bave two sources of supply for our steam coal purposes, that is what is brought 
in from the United States across the lakes at about a rate of thirty cents a ton 
westbound, westbound ships going up and landing at Fort William It costs 
us approximately an average of $5.50. Our western coal runs us at the mouth 
of the pit from $4.50 fo $5. I ara speaking generally, not in exact figures. 
As far as the economic use of these two coals, which are practically the saine 
class, is concerned, there is this difference. Broadview is the point where we 
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tan use American coal brought up via Fort Villimn; that is the limit where we 
tan use it profitably. It is also the linit where we tan use the Mountain 
coal profitably, that is, from  strictly dollars and cents standpoint. There 
is another factor whereby we use Western eoal as far as Brandon, and use 
American coal up fo Winnipeg and west-bound to Brandon. The thing is this, 
that of ail the production of Albert coal one-third of it is used to-day by the 
rilways. We feel that it pays us fo keep a bitmninous coal mine on our line, 
working fo the extent which we can contribute towards if profitably. While 
Broadview would be the point where we would bave to stop, we can go  
little farther, because this is an industry on our traeks. But of course we 
could not take it beyond Brandon without inereasing our eosts to an entent 
which would hot be justified. 
By Mr. Warnêr: 
Q. I would like to ask vou one more question. It is public knowledge 
that there has heen a calculaion made that the utmost frcight rate that could 
be paid on coal from Albert fo Eastern Canada here would be $6 a ton. 
We are not a.king the raihvay eompanies to do what thcy eannot afford to do, 
but do I understand you fo say that upon considering all new methods of 
carrs.'ing this eoal that are likely for thcn to underttke, and using every 
method possiblc to mcet this new situation, do you think if is impossible to 
meet that and to carry eoal at that price? Mind you, we are hot asking the 
railway companics to do something they cannot cio, but I woukl like fo know 
whether your eompany bas ruade an effort to figure on some new methods 
and some diffcrent wav fo what thev have been handling that freight, to mee 
that situation and to allow that eoa[ to corne here, not at a loss to the railway 
eompanics, but in view of the benefit that would accrue from using our own 
eoal in Canada and supplying the people against a need that night arise 
at some rime, of having to go without eoal and so on; all of these are po- 
sibilities. I would like fo know whether you have gonc into it scriously and 
figured on that $6 ratc?--A. As a railway eonpany and as a transportation 
conpany you may re.t asured, Mr. Warner, that we have given it the most, 
serious thought. 
Btl l[r. Garland: 
Q. Does-the C.P.R. haul wood from Winnipeg to Calgary, or from Calgary 
to Winnipeg?--A. To a very small ex"cent. Slabs uscd to corne down from a 
little mill above CalgaD'. 
Q. Do you haul from Regina and Saskatoon?--A. We might, but I do not 
think we carry very mueh. 
Mr. GAILAI'D: hIr. Chairman, I would like to file this document, whieh 
i. ,ttested bv the Board of Railway Conmissioners for Canada. It is the 
C.P.1R. fuel Order. 
IDOCUlnent plaeed on file and printed as an appendix hereto.) 
The C: Any further questions of this witness? 
Mr. WAR-En: I do not think ail of my question has been answered, Mr. 
Chairman. 
The CAA: You may not bave heard bien; he said if was a marrer of 
his poliey as the head of a railway eompany. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Do you feel that if is possible fo meet this rate? A. The $6 rate? 
Q. Yes.--A. It is absolutely impossible. 
Q. You think if is inpossible? A. I think if is absolutely impossible. I 
do not think we ought fo be asked, except for some exeeptional purpose, fo 
[Mr. W. B. Lanigan.] 
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carry any traflïc at less than what it costs us to carry it, or what it costs us to 
do business, or even af cost as far as that is concerned. 
I have not dealt with Mr. Butlcr's calculations, but if you will allow me to 
say so, I bave looked into that question. In tbe first place, that road was 
built by the late H. H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Rogers was 
a very wealthy nan, but he came pretty nearly going broke even at that. He 
gave an order, regardlcss of evcrything, to build a railway from those Virginia 
mines to ride 'ater, that would carry the maximum anount of freight 
the maximum loading of cars and in the nmximum of trains, all practically in 
one direction. He had on his line there some 700 odd coal mines. I have the 
whole record of it here somewhere. His road consisted altogether of 526 mlles 
of railway, on which are situated 107 coal mines. That road carried in 1921 
(which is the latest record) 4,387,177 revenue tons one mlle per mlle of railway. 
The C.P.R. for the saine year carried 818,743 revenue tons one mlle per mlle 
of railway, which was the highest in Canada. Ifs average earnings were $12.3l. 
the average earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the same year 
amounted to $6.21. Its loaded direction is all down grade, operating with the 
maximum of loaded cars in maximum trains at an operating ratio of 68.83 on 
the dollar. The operating ratio of the C.P.R. was 80.55. The Virginia Rail- 
way extends from Deepwater, West Virginia, to Sewall's Point, a coal road 
pure and simple. Here are his actual words: "I want a road from the Virginia 
coal fields fo the sea. It must be a road on which the modern locomotive can 
handle eighty 50-ton carloads of coal from the mines to the seaboard without 
breaking up the train, and the eastbound grade must not exceed ten feet to 
the mlle." The work was exccuted by an engineer, and daringly executed, the 
only exception being a stretch of eleven mlles where the eastbound grade -s 
over 100 feet to the mlle, on which by far the largest locomotive in the world 
raises an eighty ton car entirely over the crest of the line. The whole coa! 
territory is being tapped, and if the Virginia Railway hauls 10,000,000 tons 
the mines product annually it can operate 400 years before exhausting its freigh¢ 
supply. 
The absurdity of comparing that condition with the conditions that exist in 
Canada must be obvious. I read of course some of Mr. Butler's evidence, and 
it sounds all right, it listens all right, but I noticed that in his statement of the 
haul to Fort Willaim, a rail haul, he allo'ed the railway a great deal less per 
ton per mlle earning power than he allowed a boat from Fort William to the 
Bay ports, and then he suggested--and I ara going to deal with this very 
shortly--that coal handling plants should be erected at Welland, Sarnia and 
some other points. Well, our plant af Fort William, which is of the latest type 
of coal dockage of course, cost us $1,408,999.60. It was built before the war, 
and of course those prices would be easily doubled to-day. 
It seems to me that all of Mr. Butler's calculations based upon buying coal 
cars that would handle 100 tons at a cost of $7,500. plus locomotives at $100,000 
apiece, putting up coal plants at a cost of $2,000,000 or $3.000,000 apiece, 
would pretty nearly eat up all the velvet there is in that traffic, and leave a 
deficit which I amongst others would bave to meet, as we are meeting it to-day. 
I do not think Mr. Butler is absolutely carried away, but he is impractical. 
By t,5e CItairman: 
Q. Have you anything further fo add, Mr. Lanigan? A. Nothing further, 
Mr. Chairman. 
The CH.«mA: All right. We will adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. We are to bave two witnesses from the eastern part of Canada 
appear before us. 
{Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 17th, 1923, at 11 a.m.) 
[Mr. W. B. Lanigan.] 
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I, RICHARD IICHARDSON, of the City of Ottawa, in the County of Carleton. 
and the Province of Ontario, Assistant ecretary and Registrar of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada, pursuant fo the provisions of Sections 24 
and 68 of the Railway Act, 1919, Do I-IEREBY CERTIFY that the document hercto 
attached and marked "A" is a true and correct copy of Item 125 of the Can- 
,dian Pacific Railway Company's Tariff C. R. C. :No. W-2657, on file with thc 
Board. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I bave hereunto set my hand and affixed the official 
seal of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada af Ottawa this four- 
tcenth day of hIay, A. D. 1923. 
R. Richardson 
Assistant Secretary and Registrar, 
Board of Railway Commissioers ]or Canada. 
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I-IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
COMMTTEE ROOM 436, 
THtmSDAV, May 17, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met at 11 a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
The CHAmM.: Gentlemen, we may as well proceed. I wish to advise the 
Committee that we have received from Mr. D. Chisholm, the Property Com- 
missioner of the City of Toronto, certain information which he did not have 
when he gave evidence here, and I will ask that it be ruade part of the record. 
If shows the cost of taking in 11,000 tons of Wclsh coal to the City of Toronto. 
Then we have Mr. McEachern of the Dominion Coal Company here to give 
evidence before the Committee. 
Mr. Chisholm's letter reads in this way: 
"ToRoTo, May 13th, 1923. 
JoH T. Du, Esq., 
Clerk of the Select Committee re Mines and Mincrals. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Sir,--In reply to your letter of May 9th, I beg to say that 
the City purchased approximately 11,567 net tons Welsh coal, in two 
separate shipments, the first cargo cost.ng $12.72 per long ton, or $11.35 
short ton, c.i.f. Montreal, and the second $12.00 per long ton or $10.71 
short ton, c.i.f. Montreal. This fuel, as will be noted, was purchased on 
a Montreal basis, the City of Toronto arranging transportation from 
Montreal to Toronto. The movement .f this coal (on both shipments) 
entailed unloading at Montreal from the ocean boats to smaller vessels, 
which carried tonnage fo Toronto, as follows:-- 
Mapleheath .......... 2,450 net tons, (approximate) 
Morrow ............ 1,900 " " " 
Cataraet ............ 867 " " " " 
Mapleton .......... 2,000 " " " 
Maplehill .......... 2.100 " " " 
Hamilton ............ 1.500 " " " 
Advance ............ 750 " " " 

Total .......... 11,567 " " " 
The handling charge on the first cargo from Montreal to Toronto 
was af the rate of $1.75 per net ton, whieh included unloading af Mont- 
real, wharfage and harbour dues, insurance, and transporting to Toronto. 
The second cargo cost $2.75 per ton, and although the figure is higher 
than in respect to first shipment, it was the best obtainable from Steam- 
ship Agents at that rime. 
The cost of unloading af Toronto dock was approximately 50c per 
net ton. 
With regard to Welsh coal competing with American anthracite, I 
do not think there would be any question as fo the quality of Welsh 
anthracite, as the analysis taken for the Department showed the Welsh 
coal which we received to be somewhat superior to American anthracite. 
Of course, the cost of the coal would no doubt be the governing feature, 
and the Department bas not been in close touch with the Welsh market 
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during the past few months, consequently I bave no figures before me 
to show the existing rates and costs. 
I trust that this information will meet your requirements, but if 
anything further is desired, do not hesitate to write me, and I will be 
glad to comply. 
Yours truly, 
D. CHISHOLM, 
Commisioner." 

ALEXANDER [cEAcHERN, called and sworn. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. hlr. hIcEachern, what is your occupation?--A. At present I am chier 
inspector of Mines for the Dominion Coal Mines and the Nova Scotia Stee] 
Mills Company. 
Q. Is that the British Empire Steel Corporation?--A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you occupied that position?--A. About two years, I 
think. 
Q. And previous to that? A. I bave occupied nearly every position in 
the way of opcrating. I have been mine manager, superintendent, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, and almost everything else. 
Q. Havc you worked your way up from an ordinary miner? A. From an 
ordinary mine boy. 
Q. I presume you bave some knowledge of the coal fields of Nova Scotia?:-- 
A. Yes. I bave some notes here. I may say that I have a general knowledge 
of the Nova Scotia coal fields, from reading, and a practical knowledge of many 
of them gained by following mining. 
Q. Have you any stntement to make as to the fie]ds, their extent?--A. 
There is said to be four basins in Cape Breton County; the coal was originally 
supposed tobe in four basins, although a Mr. Brown over sixty years ago gave 
it as his opinion that the ]and area was on]y the segment of a very large basin 
e_xtending out towards the coast of Newfoundland. I may say that his conten- 
tions at that time bave been more than confirmed as the properties bave been 
developed. These basins are known as the Lingan Victoria, Glace Bay, The 
Sydney Mines and Bras D'or, and the hIorien Basins, Cow Bay as it was 
original]y known. Recent exploration, however, has led to the opinion that the 
first three are a part of one great basin, which after devious foldings and corru- 
gations gives an appearance of being separate basins coming together under 
the sea and forming one large basin, which extends far out under the bed of 
the ocean. Sections of the coal measures in the Glace Bay, the Lingan Victoria 
and the Sydney Mines Districts ha.ve been co-related, and it can now be stated 
that the same seams are being worked in the different districts although separ- 
ated by the waters of thc Sydney Harbour and Lingan Bay. To the average 
person, that is hard to understand. 
Mr. LAPIERRE: Could ail these technical details hot be given fo the steno- 
grapher? 
The CI-IALRIAN: I suppose they could. 
Mr. LAIIEttRE: Technical information has been given to us in several 
instances already, and it bas not helped us any. All we are trying to get at is 
how to get cheap coal in the central part of Canada. 
Mr. O'CollO: hIr. Chairman, even with the ]itt]e knowledge I bave of 
the situation, I think this is of absorbing interest, for this reason, that anyone 
[Mr. A. McEachern.] 
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wanting fo put a dollar into coal, if you give him this information now you may 
hastcn the day when eheap coal will arrive. 
Mr. L»,VERRV: I bave no objection fo it going into the record. It will save 
rime to do it that way. 
The CAmMA: Time is of no value to us. 
Wrrrss: My only rea.on for giving this evidenee i., that I cannot intelli- 
gently describe the coal fields unlcss I go into some details. I know of no other 
manncr of getting at these particulars. 
B!! the Chairman: 
Q. Have you a map or plan, Mr. McEachern, to show what you mean 
exactly?--A. Yes, sir. I havc hcre a plan showing tbese four basins. Anybody 
who will ïollow me can see the windings and twistings of the coal basins. I ara 
pointing fo the collieries, thc Sydncy Mines, Campbell Mountain, Cape Dalton 
and over to Cape Morrow. ] merc}y want to make myself clear. 
Q. You bad better follow on with your gencral statement.--A. I ara afraid 
you will have to ask me some questions. 
Q. Do )'ou know w]mt the pl'esent output of coal is? I suppose you are talk- 
ing entirely from thc vicwpoint of the Dominion Coal Company?--A. Well, 
I includcd the four district.-_'. Gcncrally spcaking if is of the Glace Bay field. 
I nc!uded the Cumberland output, the Pictou section, and Glace Bar. 
Q. Those are ail mines operated bv the British Empire Corporation? A. 
They arc ail operated by the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
Q. What is that output?---A. I will rcad this, if you have no objection. I 
t}iink the output can bc increased. With a suflïcient number of suitable men, 
a steady market at a price to warrant lcgitimate profits, I can see no great 
reason whv the output cannot be greatly increased. But to hasten the rate oi 
output would be very costly. That is duc to the fact that the great bed of coal 
lying under the se, can only be reached from certain points on land. These 
points must be favourable to the opening up of new collieries that will reach as 
far as possible under the water, to exoEract ail tbe coal possible. Small collieries 
camot do this, as they are very limited in their outputs and extensions. Large 
collieries must be put down and operated on a large scale, while eveD'thing 
about them mu.t be of the most permanent nature. To open up and equip such 
collieries cntails a large initial expenditure. Underground railways would 
have to be so constructed that they must last the lire of the mine, no mattet 
how long tiret may be. Airways, haulage-roads and other main ways must 
also be of a permanent nature. 
Q. The question I first asked you was, the present output of the Dominion 
Collieries.--A. I will corne to that, Mr. Chairman. 
Q. Perhaps you had bettcr go ahead and make your statement.--A. The 
question I bave asked myself is this: How long do you thing the underseas coal 
will last? I bave asked the question of myself in order to bring this out. I 
bave asked, how long do you think the underseas seams will last? I say that 
I ara unable fo say how long these collieries will last, not knowing what new 
methods of mining will be discovered in the course of coming years; but from 
what I know of undersea mining in England it tan be stated that coal bas been 
won from a distance of from 5 fo 6 mlles. The use of electricity in the coal 
m_nes will no doubt add to the distance from which coal can be extracted and 
hauled, as if is more profitable than other powers now in use, such as steam 
and compressed air. The loss in transmission is not so great. Of course I am 
hot forgetting the danger of elcctricity in coal mines, but properly handled this 
can now be reduced to a minimum. The limiting factors will be transportation, 
ventilation, strata pressure, and mine costs. It looks as if the latter would form 
a prime factor in limiting the life of undersea mining. 
[l,Ir. A. McEachern.] 
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Q. How many eollieries have you working under the sea?A. Fourteen 
Dominion and Seotia are being worked under the oeean, and rive others are 
proieeted over a straight line of 20 mlles. That will give eaeh eolliery a two- 
toile section, whieh is large enough for profitable mining. 
Q. Are tho,¢e the only small workable seams in those eoal pits?--A. There 
are a number of small workable seams, .ome of whi,.h have been worked in 
the past, and others are now being worked. If might seem feasible at first 
glance fo say that nmre of thesc ,mall scams could be mined, seeing that they 
bave not been exhausted on land as some of the thickcr scams. But this cannot 
be donc at the prescnt timc. Thc reason i.-_" that the large seams now being 
worked are anmng the best, and can only compete in the market against the 
American coal, which is of good quality. Both of thee coals have created a 
dcnmnd for high grade fuel. Few of thc small seams arc up to the standard of 
the thicker seams, and at prescnt we are minin iust sufiïcient of this less 
supcrior coa! to scll it without interfcring with the demands of the market. 
This tends fo limit the output for the province, as 85 per cent of the :Nova 
Scotia coal i drawn from undcrsca areas, thus producing the best grades of 
coal. 
Q. What are the possibilities of increasing tbe output, could you double 
it or treble it?--A. With a .uflïcient nunbcr of suitable men? 
Mr. O'Co-NOI: From his Company's standpoint? 
Thc CHAIR,MAN: YCS: from his Company's standpoint. 
By thc Chairman: 
Q. You are talking entirely from the Dominion Coal Company's stand- 
point?--A. 1'o, sir. I came here as an independent witness. 
Q. But we are talking about the output; we bave an idea of what the 
output of the Dominion Coal Company is now. That takes in the eollieries 
operated by the British Empire Steel Corporation?--A. Yes. 
Bg Mr. Logan: 
Q. Wbat is the present total output of 'ova Scotia?--A. I know in the 
past it used to be seven millions. I think it is about 3,500,000. The maximum 
for the Dominion Coal Company was nearly 5,000,000 tons. That was the 
maximum. 
Q. Let us get that down. What year was that?--A. That was 1913. 
Q. In 1913 the Dominion Coal Company produced nearly 5,000,000 tons 
of coal?--A. Nearly 5,000,000 tons. 
Bg the Chairnan: 
Q. You do not include the Nova Scotia Company?--A. No. 
Q. Or Swing HilI?--A. :No. 
Q. Or the Acadia?A. :No. 
Q. Whieh are all part of the Dominion Coal Company?--A. Yes. 
Q. Can you give us the present output of all these mines operated by the 
British Empire Steel Corporation?A. I ara afraid I overlooked that part 
of if. 
Q. Approximately six and a quarter million tons, is it not?--A. I suppose 
so. I ean get that later for you, if you like. 
Mr. K-ox: Point out on the lower map on the wall where these mines 
are located. 
By Mr. Logn: 
Q. Will you point out where the Cape Breton coal field is?--A. This map 
is very small. I will never be able to point out what you want. 
6---19 [Mr. A McEaehern.] 
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Q. What is the distance in mileage?--A. Itis between 32 and 35 mlles. 
The CHAIRMAN: We want it from a geographical standpoint. 
Mr. KNOX" That is the nearcst we bave had to actually getting at where 
these mines are located. 
Mr. LOGN: I think I can point them out. I point out on this map the 
Inverness eoal fields, the Pictou County, the Acadia, the Drummond and the 
Cumberland. Those are on Cape Breton Island. When we go to New Bruns- 
wick, there is a field callcd the hlinto field. I might say that the carboniferous 
are ail there in the Maritime Provinces. 
By the Chaira: 
Q. Wbat are tbe possibilities for a very large increase in output?--A. With 
a sufiîcient number of suitable mcn, a steady market, and a reasonable profit 
that would warrant the initial expenditure necessary to cquip a sufficient number 
of new collieries to take care of the increased output, I think probably ten 
million tons could be taken from the properties owned by the British Empire 
Steel Corporation alone. That includes Cumberland, Springhill, Acadia, 
Pictou, and cotia ydney mines and Cape Breton, Morien and Lingan Basins. 
By Mr. Kcnncdy: 
Q. That is a total of ten millions?--A. Yes. That is the British Empire 
Steel Corporation alone. That has nothing to do with the outside. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. I suppose if you had enough money, and enough men, and enough 
machinery, it could be madc fifteen million or more. After all, itis a matter 
of men, money and machincry.--A. Itis a matter of men and money, but there 
is perhaps another consideration. That field only contains about 1 per cent of 
your Canadian reserve, and we are going to make it pretty hard for our 
children's children unless somebody cornes in with something new in the way 
of motive power. 
Q. Not if the geo]ogists are right. They sav that there will be enough 
for our children's children's children.--A. I think there is a little more. i ara 
taking the calculations of the Province of Nova Scotia, 1914, and their calcu- 
lations were, for Cape Breton County, 5,664,248.000 tons; Pictou County, 
1,324,176.000 tons; Cumberland, 845,454,000 tons; Inverness, 862,000,000 tons; 
Victoria County, 14,000,000 tons. 
Q. Making a total of--?--A. 8,713.000,000. I might say that since ther 
that in your own field up there the tiret borings showed 119 feet thick. 
Q. You mean the Cumberland?--A. Yes, and they found by going further, 
188. That is approximately. Now, I might say something e]se, that all these 
calculations are based upon a distance of three miles from the shore. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. At what depth?--A. It dips gently. 
Q. You have 3,000 or 4,000, or 2,000 feet depth?--A. That is the angle. I 
am speaking of three mi]es from the seacoast. 
Q. You are speaking of the content?--A. Yes. 
Q. Your cubic area, and then you take it at 2,000 feet depth, or 3,000 feet 
depth.--A. That varies in different fields. For instance, in the Hub section 
there is 39 feet there; Scotia, 24 feet; Lingan, I think it is about 43 feet, and 
some seams are empty. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. That is the total thickness of the seams?--A. Yes. 
[Mr. A. McEachern.] - --- 
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Q. Wi]] you exp]ain to the Cmmittee how we work in :Nova Scotia? In 
:Nova Seotia we mine s]opes, not shaft.s.--A. We mine both, sir. 
Q. ] mean, in Cpe Breton, you prineipa]]y mine in s]opes?---A. :No, we 
have perhaps the biggest mine in :No. 2, shaft mines are the C]edonia Shaït, 
mine :No. 10 is a shaft mine, :No. 1 is a shaft mine. 
Q. :Near the sea there are slopes?A. In the case of :No. 2 there is a shaft 
first. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. Is this large quantity all of the saine class?---A. :No. I ruade a state- 
ment here which appears to be objectionable. They are hot the same. The 
seams are not the saine in quality, in composition, and as I said here, the 
companies are now taking practically the best, or the most of if as the best, 
fo compete in the American market. 
Q. Well now, what class of coal is that?--A. The seams that they are 
working now extensively are the Harbour, the Phelan, and the Emery. 
Q. Is that anthracite or bituminous?---A. I am speaking of ail bituminous 
coal class B-2. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Can you give us. a sample analysis of that bituminous coal in Cape 
Breton, say?--A.  would bave fo go to authorities for that. I think I 
could find it. I could only take it from authorities. I could only take the 
records of other men, geologists, and such like. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think we need go into that, gentlemen? We have the authorities 
here.A. As the Chairman says, you bave them here. I do not think if would 
do you any good to hear them. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Have you got the analysis of the Sydney Reserve Mine, for instance. 
Let us take one mine.--A. The old reserve mine? 
Q. Yes.--A. The moisture was 1-6; voluble marrer, 39; fixed carbon, 54, 
and ash, 6-7. 
Q. Is that about an average analysis?A. Well no, moisture is down to 
1-4 in one case, and some are higher 2-6 and 1-9. 
Q. What are yot_r b.t.u's?--A. British thermal units, No. 7, 13,868, and 
:No. 9. 14.040. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. Would that be about an average for the mines you are operating?-- 
A. They vary. There are some down fo 12,620. The lowest is 12,620, and so 
on. They are high, some of them--very high. 
Q. What are the highest?--A. I have given you the highest already. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. When you are mining on the sea there, have you got to keep the roof 
of the mine propped up?--A. We cannot remove many props with our roof. 
That is the practice in England, but our conditions do not permit that. 
Q. In British Columbia they do?--A. Yes. 
Q. ¥ou bave fo keep the roof propped up all the way where you take 
the coal out? A. :No, where you bave no valuable land, buildings, or rivers 
or lakes, or under the sea where you bave a sufficient cover, you extract the 
coal. ¥ou do that by driving narrow work, or rather what they call room 
work. ¥ou would perhaps leave 40 feet for support there, and remove 20 
feet, driving cut-throughs at intervals of about 75 feet. When you bave got 
6--19-} [r. . E.I 
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into a barrier, ab some part wbere your boundary is, if you had sufiïcient 
thickness so that you are not afraid of breaking he sea bottom, you would 
extract ail the coal. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. 'hat thickness of seam lmve you in he place where you are working?-- 
A. We have seams down there in the field where I ana working--I can describe 
them--there is he Mullin seam, which varies from 5 to 8 feeL The nex is the 
Clark seam. I do no know much abou it. It was no good ab he crop. The 
ncxt was the Larrou, about 4 fee 2 inchcs; the nex%, Imrie, 4 fee 4 inches, and 
the nex Phclan, 6 fo 8 feeL Thcre are two intervcning seams there, Back Pit 
and But Lear, fron 2 fcet 4 inches fo 4 fccL You corne to Phelan, beween 
13erhal3s 6 and 8 fce, and then :vou corne fo wlmt is known as he Harbour; 
tha is between 5 and 6 fce, and I think that would correspond with the Victoria. 
Therc is also thc Blockhouse seam about 8 feet thick. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. Are we fo undcrstand that you are only taking a portion of the coal out 
of thesc mines?--A. :No. Each mine bas a certain hickness or sraa inter- 
vening varying from 100 to 160 fcct. 
Q. Did you hot state that you were leaving a certain amoun of coai 
for he support of he roof?--A. ¥ou are following a rein of coal ab an angle of 
say 8 per cent. If the vein of coal is 6 fee thick, you drive wha they call 
"narrow work" first, and open it up in sections of say 1,000 fee, dcpending 
upon conditions. Iow you drive open work here. Tha is ail in one seam. 
I bas no connection wih below or above. 
By Mr. O'Comor: 
Q. If is like two differcn sores's of a house?--A. Exactly, excep that 
you must not work one so as to interfere with the otber. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. But how do you keep the roof of tha nine supported.?---A. Wih tituber. 
Q. Do you lcave that tituber thcre aftcr you take the coal out?--A. We 
leave i there after the firs working, but aftcr we have finished we take every- 
thing hat is worth aking. 
Q. Then, does the roof gradually settle down and fill up the naine again?-- 
A. I absolutely falls down. I breaks up, and fills up behind. If cornes in 
solid, and it falls down in the bottom of the pif. 
Q. If tha was on the sea, would i break the bottom of he sea so as to 
le the waer in?--A. Yes, sir. Of course engineers ake preeaution tha you 
do nob abtempt fo extracb all the eoal until you have suftïeienb eover ho prevenb 
anyhing like ha happening. 
By Mr. O'Conor: 
Q. Have you ever tried the Belgian system of pumping in sand?--A. No. 
They are alking abou introducing tha into Acadia now. I might interject 
ha in that question of his gentleman (Mr. McBride). Someimes when hat 
is done, when extracing coal under the sea, as you remove a portion of tbe 
coal you do this hydraulic stowing. You pub in sand, or a substitute of gravel, 
and as you remove the coal you fill this in, and then .vou ean take ail he coal, 
and lae subsidence in tbis case is very limited. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Has he sea waer ever broken through in any place where they are 
mining under the sea?--A. Yes, in two cases in Inverness. 
[lIr. A. lIcEachern.] 
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By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Not in Cape Breton County?--A. :No, not in the field that I am speaking 
of now. 

By Mr. lVarner: 
Q. I might ask you if you have anv. idea how much coal would be taken 
out under an acre of land where you had a 6-foot scam--how many tons?--A. An 
acre of land? 
Q. Yes.--A. Tbere are a million tons to a square mlle one foot deep. There 
are 640 acres into a square nfile. I think there are 43,560 square feet into a 
square acre. Multiply that by 6 feet, and then you wouhl have to take out 
that portion which was left, for supports, say 30 per cent, depending upon 
conditions, of course. I migbt say tbat in our case the Government restricts 
tbe opening, and requires certain barriers until you get to a thickness of 
over 500 fect. Tbey compel you to work vour mine in sections not greater 
tban one-half a square milc, and that mus(be enclosed by a barrier not less 
than 90 feet thick, and you are confined altogcthcr within hot more than four 
openings. When vou havc gonc bcyond 500 feet the law does not sav anything. 
You are at libery to extract all the eoal the mining engineer t'hinks it is 
safe fo do. 

By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. ¥ou have referred to a couple of mines where the sea came in. Have 
you a personal knowledge of that?--A. Yes, sir, I was one of the commissioners 
there. 
Q. Did you go down?--A. :No, because botb mines were flooded when we 
got there. 
Q. Are you satisfied that if was the sea?--A. Yes. sir, absolutelv. 
Q. Have you heard anything of the operations af the Port Hood--A. Yes. 
Q. Are you aware that the sinking of the new slope has lowered the water 
in the old slope l l ft.?--A. No. 
Q. If the sinking of the new slope is lowering the water in the old by pump- 
ing 11 ff.. and maintaining if in that way, what would that indicate? A. Well, 
]et me tell )'ou my experience at our investigation. I was asked to go there as 
one of three men fo investigate the cause of the flooding of the Port Hood mine, 
and we asked immediately the Commission was formed, fo have borings and 
solid measuring, that is, the thickness of the roof measure. We found from the 
borings that there were 943 ff. Therc was a pond riuht iust a short distance 
above the shore line, and we had a man there, and the underground manager per- 
sisted in saying that thc water went from the pond. Now, to satisfy ourselves 
about that, for thrce weeks prior to our investigation tbere were ride gauges 
set both in tbe ride and the mine. and I might say that the ride rose and fell in 
thc mine in uni.on with the sea ride, but not fo the saine extent. :Now, the water 
in the mine was salty. The water in the pond was fresh. 
Q. Generally speaking, mine water is always brackish?---A No. 
Q. Is not the bulk of the water that you do get in a submarine mine from 
the sea?--A. Yes, and no. 
Q. The saline substances are extracted as they percolate through the rock, 
and as a general proposition if is brackish water?--A. If is hot really fresh water. 
It is surrounded, and is taking up the substances of the acids and minerals. 
Q. I thought you could explain that curious phenomena af Port Hood, which 
fo my knowledge certain engineers say is hot ride water. 
hlr. LoaA: Do you want these minutes loaded up with questions of phe- 
nomena at Port Hood? 
[Mr. A. McEachern.] 
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Mr. O'CONNOR: The importance fo the people of Canada is this, that if may 
be, from what the witness say% that we have 7,000,000,000 tons of coal, and we 
bave not. 
Mr. LOGAN: We could eliminate the Port Hood mine, and still have 7.000,- 
000,000 tons of Coal. I, as a member of thi.s Committee, object fo this evidence 
being put in here. 
The CI-IAIRMAN: Why? 
Mr. LOçAN: We are here fo get an idea of how much coal there is in Nova 
Scotia--about how much coal is available, and I do not think that we should go 
off on a side line and have this witncss discuss the question of a break which 
occurred some years ago in a small mine, which mine did not produce over four 
or rive hundred tons a day. 
The WITNESS: About that. 
:Sir. LOGAN: It is true, thcre w¢.re one or two breaks in the whole of Nova 
Scotia, but that i.s of no interest to those men here. 
The WITNESS: It may be, fo some exoEent. That particular place is 
very much disturbed, and we bave no other conditions similar to that, with the 
exception of one place af Long Bcach. Everywherc else shows a uniform 
stratum, and it would bc unfair to assume now that because we had a break into 
a place that was vcry much disturbed, tbat that is general. If is sandstone 
strata and thcre are many breaks there. 
Q. That i. the only place of all the Nova Scotia areas that there was a 
breakage.?---A. That was in the Port Hood. It was a small leak. If was not 
the fault of the mine there. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. It could be overcome by pumpage?--A. Yes, I have no doubt that 
fracture would close up. 
Q. What I was driving af was if it was the sea, and second, whether that 
coal field could be won back again.--A. Yes, if can be worked again. 
Q. Assuming that if was the .sea that came in and flooded the work, and 
there is a ver- good reserve of coal, and with your slope dipping as you have 
described towards the sea--is it not possible in any of these cases where that 
does occur to sink a new slope fo a greater depth and win your coal again?-- 
A. Certainly. 
Q. So it is hot a serious marrer when the sea does corne in? A. :No, you 
protect yourself by barriers from the water 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. What are they charging for the coal transportation?--A. I bave not in- 
quired for two years. 
B!! Mr. Logan: 
Q. Do 3"ou know what the company is selling ifs coal fo the employees for? 
---A. No, I do not even know what I ara paying for if myself. I should say 
approximately $1.50 a ton. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. Can this witness tell us the cost of producing the coal?--A. Not now, 
sir, I do not know. I have not been in the operating end for two years. I ara 
chier inspector. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. I uppose you can say that the further developments that vou make in 
this mine, that is fo say, seaward, the more the cost of the coal is ging fo be?-- 
A. Naturally. 
Mr. A. 1VcEachern.] 
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The CI-IAmM»,I: That is tbe reason I was bringing out some information 
about, these submarine areas. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. And there is no possibility of developing inland?--A. Oh, res, there are 
small seams inland. 
Q. They are not good as a prospect, I presume?A. Some of them are not. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. This is referring to Cape Breton?--A. I am speaking pnncipally for 
Cape Breton. I did not intend to give this nf all. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. You have given us some of the diflïculties which have enhanced the cot 
of coal as you go seaward?--A. Yes. Of course I bave given that already; 
ventilation, transportation, stratoE pressure, over-burden, superincumben 
weight and all these things. There cornes a rime when if the burden becomcs 
too great it becomes so that you are un.ble to work the nfine any further. In 
my opinion that will hOt be the case, because the mines are deepening verv 
gently. In Belgium they have about twenty mines over 3,000 feet deep ant 
one over 4,000. I think by the rime you are down 4,000 feet, the distance 
prohibitive or the cost. 
Q. You undcrstand there is cons;_derable prejudice in the settled parts of 
Canada, in Ontario especia!ly, against the use of soft coal for domestic 
poses?--A. Yes. 
Q. What bas your own experience been along that line?--A. We have 
alwavs found it quite satisfactory. 
. Suppose there is something in the pre]udice against bituminous coal, 
what would you suggest as a remedy for it?--A. What I would suggest would 
be the erection of by-product plants at your large industrial centres and con- 
verting the coal into coke. Down our way coal produces about 64 per cent; 
it varies in different places as high as 70 per cent including the brush, extract- 
ing the gas--in some of the States I have read they bave s01d it for 40 cents 
per thousand feet, speaking from memorv. I think there is something over 
12,000 cubic feet extracted from a ton. hen we bave other by-products, such 
as ammonia, sulphate, tar, benzol, which are all valuable. If that was donc 
you would take all the energy out of the coal and get the best value from if. 
Some figures I have seen I think give the best results to-day, by taking the by- 
products out of the coal and converting it into coke. Those who bave used if 
earnestly and bave tried to give it fair play---I am speaking of weigbt, not 
bulk--say that ton for ton it compares favourably with anthracite. They 
elaim that having exoEracted the by-products and using them, as compared with 
the utmost they can get from coal, there is a gain of 54 per cent and some say 
s high as 100 per cent. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. tiare you any anthracite coal?--A. No, sir. 
Q. Tell us the difference between the use of bituminous coal and anthr- 
cite.---A. As compared with anthracite? 
Q. Yes.--A. I bave never used anthracite. 
Q. You have no definite knowledge yourself, from the use of it?---A. No 
Bg Mr. McBride: 
Q. Would that not give you a market for your by-products?--A. If the 
coke is a suitable substitute for anthracite, a sucient proportion of the coal 
would be coked for that particular purpose. 
[Mr... McEachera.| 
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Q. That Js not what I mean. I mean, if you can find a market for your 
gas, benzol and other by-products? A. We could find gas for running gen- 
erators to electrify some of your railways, instead of running your machinery 
by steam, you could run it in that way. 
Q. That is what we hope. Your coke would successfully replace anthra- 
cite? A. I ara afraid you will be obliged to get a substitute anyway, because 
my best information is that American anthracite is fast becoming depleted. 
Q. Thc coke you can produce from your coal is a satisfactory domestic 
substitute for what is now used in the domestic field in Ontario?--A. Are you 
speaking of anthracite? 
Q. Yes.--A. Yes, from my own knowledge. 
Q. It is only a question of disposing of the by-products? A. I bave asked 
]k]r. Gray pcrsonally, who has used it, and he says that ton for ton--you might 
say that Mr. Gray bcing an official of a coal company might be more favour- 
able, but I rcmcmbcr seeing two other independent people outside the cor- 
poration altogcthcr, and I have seen their statcment of where they had tried it, 
and thcy said that ton for ton anyway it compared favourably with anthra- 
cite. 
By Mr. Clurch: 
Q. What perccntagc of coke is available? A. Sydney I think produces 
64 per cent. A ton and a quarter of coal will produce a ton of coke. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. I-Ialiïax City uses some anthracite? A. I don't know. 
Q. You do not know anything about that?--A. I know they use it, but [ 
bave hot used it. 
Q. Is coke going into Halifax City from you?--A. I think so, in one or 
two case. there. 
Q. There was a witness before the Senate the other day--who is your 
coke man?--A. Mr. Lucas. 
Q. He was before the Senate Committee? A. Yes. 
Q. 3"he Committee might safely take Mr. Lucas' evidence, he knows all 
about it? A. Hc should; he has been long enough at it, and is quite capable 
of taking care if it. 
Q. You have no reason to doubt his statement that they are replacing 
anthracite by coke?--A. :No, sir. I cannot see what motive he would have. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Are there any plants where the by-products are being used or sold so as 
to reduce tire price of coke, in the East?A. There is Sydney, but that was 
intended for something else, it was intended for steel. 
Q. Thc by-products are extracted from coal in Sydney? A. In some cases, 
hot ail. 
Q. Is thcre any place in the Maritime Provinces where the by-products 
are being cxtracted from coal and the coke sold? 
The Ct, mMZ¢: I might answer that question, Mr. Lapierre, by saying 
that they use all their coke in connection with their steel business. 
Mr. LnPIEIRE: I want to know whether there is any other plant besides 
that? 
The C_]n.n: :Not in the Maritime Provinces. Of course they extrac¢ 
a tremcndous amount of benzol and I understand that the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany is taking their whole output. 
Mr. [,APltRRE: I wanted to find out whether any plans were suggested 
by the witncss as fo the operation, where Nova Scotia coal was being treated, 
the by-products sold, and the coke aïterwards sold. 
[Mr. A. McEachern.] 
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WlTIESS: NOt that I know of, not that I am aware of. I bave something 
here referring fo England in 1913, but I am afraid if will not interest you. 
The CHAmMAN: You will give us this material, to be included in the 
record?--A. Yes. I bave here a memorandum of coal resources in Nova Scotia, 
calculated in 1914 by the Mines Department, Halifax, I.S. 
Cape Breton County .............. 5,664,248,000 tons 
Pictou County ................ 1,324,176,000 " 
Cumberland County .............. 845,544,000 " 
Inverness County .............. 882,000,000 " 
Vctoria County ................ 14,112,000 " 

Company 
C. Co ......... 

8,730,080,000 " 
Cape Brcton County 
Sq. Miles Thickness Tons 
Feet 
235 50 4,109,160,000 
128 15 1,128,960,000 
76 6 268,128,000 
14 8 65,856,000 

8 42,336,000 

:N.S.S.& C. Co .... 
Broughton Areas ...... 
Weatherbee ........ 
Lingan Coal Co. {:Now 
D. C. Co.) ....... 9 
Isle Royale, near 
Broughton ........ 5 
Colonial Coal Co ..... 2 
McKay .......... 2 
IcAvity, False Bay 
Beach-Tracy Seam .. 2 
T. Routledge ...... 5 

6 17,640,000 
5 5,880,000 
4 4,704,000 

5 5,880,000 
5 14,704,000 

Total ................... 

.. 5,664,248.000 

Iverness County 
150 

10 882,000,000 

:New Campbellton.. 

Acadia Co. (Stellarton). 
Intercolonial ........ 
N. S. S. & C. Co ...... 
Thorburn .......... 

Victoria Countg 
.. 24 4 
Pictou County 
20 
8 20 
2 3 
2 

Cumberland County 

Springhill .......... 
Joggins ............ 
River ttibbert (Strath- 
con) .......... 
River Itibbert (Minu- 
die) .......... 
Fundy Min (Joggins).. 

130 10 
23 5 
4 2½ 
2 4 
2 2 

14,112,000 
376,320,000 
3,528,000 

764.400,000 
67,620,000 
5,880,000 
4,704,000 
2,940,000 
[Mr. A McEachern.] 
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t'OVER OF COALS AID GAS 
Good bitunfinous coal produces about 14,450 B.T.U. on combustion, while 
one pound of this saine coal will generatc 12¼ cubic feet of combustible gas, 
weighing 0.045 pounds per cubic foot. One thousand cubic feet of this gas, 
weighing 45 pounds, will develop about 1,000,000 B.T.U. of heat, but 45 pounds 
of coal in combustion with oxygen will only produce 14,450 x 45 equals 650,250 
B.T.U. Bearing this fact in ,nind, if would seem more economical to relieve ail 
bituminous coal of its volatile gases and use the product of combustion. The sav- 
ing from this method would secm to alnount to about 54 per cent over the best 
results obtained from the present practice. 
The Government testing plant at St. Louis has opened the eyes of the 
scicntific world to the mcrits of consunfing gas instead of coal to develop power. 
One of the tests showed that it required 5-27 pounds of Illinois [Springfield) 
coal to dcvelop one horscpower-hour, while only 1-79 pounds of the saine coal 
convertcd into gas produced a horscpower-hour. Of an Indiana coal if re- 
quircd 4-53 pounds to produce one horsepower-hour by the stea,ning mcthod, 
but 1.61 pounds of the same coal converted into gas developed the same power. 
This discovery led to the testing of the power of lignite, which is the 
poorest quality of the various grades of coal. ]t was round that it required 10 
pounds of lignite by the steaming method to produce one horsepower-hour, 
while but 2-82 pounds of this coal was necessary to develop one horsepower- 
hour by converting the same into gas. This shows a bctter result from lignite 
by 100 per cent than is obtained from either Illinois or Indiana coal through 
the steaming method. 
Some idea of the relation between the coal coked and the products obtained 
at modern gas works can be obtained from some figures published in the 
Journal of Gas Lighting {Feb. 24th, 1914, page 492}. These show that 
the average " residuals " obtained during 1913 by the three London {Eng.) gas 
companies, per long ton {2,240 pounds} of coal coked were: coke 12-47 cwt., 
coke breeze 5.20 bu.hels, tar 10 gallons, ammonia liquor 36-11 gallons of 8 
ounces, and gas 12,420 cubic feet. 
The C»,mM: I understand hIr. Pratt is here, and that he is leaving 
for Toronto to-night. I suppose he would like to give his evidence now. 
hIr. Kox: hIight I ask, hIr. Chairman, if it is possible to bave copies of 
the evidence given before the Senate Committee furnished us? 
Mr. LOGAN: We get that every day. 
The CAmMA: I get if every day, af least. 
]Ir. LAPIERRE: I do not get it every day. Sometimes I get two or three 
copies at a rime. 
The CAmMA: I do not mean every day. I mean every day it is printed. 
You mean for the members of the Committee? 
Mr. Kox: Yes. 
The CHAM: They can be obtained readily. 

GEORGE 1. PRATT, called and sworn: 
By the Chairman: 
Q. ]lr. Pratt. what is your position?--A. At the present time I am Fuel 
Engineer for the Alberta Government. My business at the present rime is the 
developing of the resources of the Alberta coal fields. 
Q. If you vish, the Committee will allow you to go ahead, and we tan 
then ask questions if ve care to do so. 
[Mr. A. McEachern.] 
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By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. I-Iave you any statement to make, Mr. Pratt, with regard to coal?-- 
A. Yes, sir. I bave been studying the question of Canada's fuel for the last 
fifteen years. Probably a history of what I have done will give you the reasons 
for the position or for the stand I take at the present rime. It goes back quite 
a long time, and probably you may think some of these things are not relevant 
to the question. 
Q. How long does it go back?--A. About fifteen years. 
By llr. Logan: 
Q. To qualify you as a witness, as we say in Court, what qualifications 
bave you as a mining engineer?--A. I bave no qualifications at all; I am hot 
a mining engineer. There are two separate fields. One is the handling as if 
leaves the mine, and that is all I have studied, not mining at all, that is a 
different thing altogcther. I am more of a mechanical engineer than a mining 
engineer. 
Going back to the start, or to the first rime I gave any consideration to fuel 
values, that was about 15 years ago. At that rime I was shop supervisor 
for thc Canadian Pacific lailway undcr S. J. I-Iungcrford, now the Vice- 
President of the Canadian :National Railways. At that rime I was handling 
the maintenance work, also the operation of the power plant. At week ends 
during the winter time the coal consumption at the plant increased by about 
25 per cent when the shops were shut down. For a number of weeks both Mr. 
I-Iungerford and myself used fo go over, and they complained about the amount 
of coal u.¢ed. The reason was that during the time the shops were shut down 
more coal was required for heating. I came to the conclusion that the develop- 
ment of power from coal in a steam plant, the power provided electrically was 
practieally in addition fo the fuel value of the coal, and the orders given af 
that rime were to run some of the lights and generators, with sort coal for 
heating. That was a peculiar condition, and was apparently against the laws 
of nature. But upon looking into the steam end, while I had possibly known 
it before, I discovered that from 3 to 5 per cent only of the heat value of the 
coal got into the machine or into the electric engine, hlv firm opinion is that 
future fuel will be electrical for heating. That means that our prime movers 
bave fo be increased in efficiency, to be able to distribute the coal or the heat 
value that is in the coal. From that I worked for possibly ten years endeavour- 
ing fo get a prime mover that would suit the engine at present in existence. 
The best engine in the world is the Diesel engine, to provide more heat. You 
can provide more heat at the electrical end with the Diesel engine than with 
any other engine. The average engine runs about 15 per cent, the locomotive 
is less than 6 per cent efficient; that is to say, if you use a ton of coal you only 
use 6 per cent of it in doing work. For ten years practically I went into that 
proposition. Finally I came to the conclusion that a new prime mover would 
bave to be developed. During the year 1918 the C.P.R. were advised that they 
could not get anthracite coal, and the question was asked as fo whether they 
could hot use the soft coal so-called of Alberta for heating purposes. With 
the information I had gained while looking into this prime mover question, 
I said that I would probably devise a means of burning that coal under the 
some conditions as anthracite and giving the same results. I was told fo go 
ahead with it. I proved the fact that it could be donc, but on account of the 
manner of making the proposition, it was practically delayed for a year. 
During that year anthracite coal came back, and they had no use for this 
proposal. But this coal was used commercially in quite a number of places. 
Of course it meant a change in the furnaces. Three years ago the Alberta 
Government decided to open a plant in Winnipeg to further the use of Alberta 
domestic coals. I happened to hear about it, I got into touch with them, and 
Mr. G. R. Pratt.] 
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followed if up for about a year and half. In November of 1921 I was asked 
by the Albcrta Government if I would take over the operation of that plant, 
which I did finally. I round that there was quite a lot of prejudice against 
the use of so-called sort coals, but with the experience I have had and the 
tests I bave made I determined that fo my mind if was not due fo the coal 
af ail, but fo the methods of using if. I figured that possibly this device I had 
been working on would be a cure-all for that, but I round that if was not 
necessary fo use this cure-M1. I might say that the device is a bridge dividing 
the upper hall from the fuel bed. By using one lmnp of coal in the place of 
a bridge, the coal could be used without any change in tbe furnace af all. The 
fact that we were desirous of putting coal on the market, thereby inferring 
that we desired to change, was the rcason the lump of coal was used. The fir,t 
season was used for cxperimenting, the next season, the season in between the 
first scason and the last, we got out quite a lot of propaganda, we got out several 
pamphlcts and books bascd upon the experiments and tests we had made. and 
last winter within scvcn per ('cnt of thc whole of the market went to Alberta 
and some Saskatchewan coals. 

By thc Chirmn: 
Q. What markct did you develop, how far east?--A. Thc market I ara 
talking of goes as far cast as the Winnipeg narket. 

By Mr. Logan: 
Q. If includes Winnipeg?--A. If includes the Winnipeg market. Previou," 
to that if was all anthracite coal. The demonstration we have in Winnipeg 
consists of taking a store in the downtown district, very close fo the shopping 
district, or right in the shopping district rather. We instal[ed one of each type 
of domestic equipment. The first season we actually demonstrated fo the 
visitors who came into the office, but we round that that as too slow, and that 
created another reason for getting out propaganda and literature, circulars and 
so forth, so that those who did not come in would have the advantage of what 
we had learned. ] believe if was that that led us fo extend the market and 
practically take the whole of if. 
In connection with the steam market, we have taken I believe 50 per cent 
of that market. The condition there is peculiar. We have, I believe, the worst 
steam coal competitive conditions of any place on the continent. To begin 
with, there are the American coals, which are piled up af the lake heads during 
the fall. as return loads from grain. The dealers as a rule get their stock at 
that point; they buy what they consider their season's coal, then during the 
same period that these coal piles are piled up there are other large coal ples 
dumped by the American operators ai Duluth and other points along there. 
fi_fr the orders have been filled by these same operators, ai the end of the 
senson, the end of the buying season, tbese same ooerator. sell these dumped 
piles of eoal for whatever they ean get for them. They are very often sold af 
.less than the apparent eost priee af the mine. Af first sight that might appear 
to be a lo.., but if is not. That eoal is Dut there at a rime when they are fillin 
orders as fast as they ean, they are getting their priee for if, if is like a eoneern 
working at eapaeity of possibly a little helow eapaeity. After the operating 
.costs and overhead have been paid, anything else you ean produee ean be pro- 
dueed af a fairly low priee. That means that those eoal piles, while they 
apparently eost a certain amount, anything they are sold for. even af $1 a ton. 
is profit fo the mines produeing if. That eoal is thrown on the market around 
January and February, and praetieally kills the priees that then prevail. The 
Western operators in the steam business bave certain eosts ,hieh are higher than 
the eo.t of produeing on the Ameriean side, fo a large extent due fo a smaller 
[lXlr. (3. Il,. Pratt.l 
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output and the fact that their development over the whole of the year is greater 
than their average output. If means that if they make any effort to beat a 
nmrket of that sort, it is very uncertain as to whethcr they can hold out, or 
whether they would after paying out money or having spent money in trying to 
get a market, bave to drop out of it. That means that coal sold from the West 
in the Winnipeg market for steam purposes only is a different proposition from 
the Western market itself. 
] may say that we have separated the kinds of coal coming from Alberta. 
One kind I will call steam, which is bituminous, bituminous coking and non- 
coking. Another kind of coal is domcstic coal. These coals are what we con- 
sider the best for domestic purposes. Handled properly I do not think, in 
fact I know that there is no coal in the world as suitable for domestic purposes 
as the Alberta domestic coal. Until very recently it had been considered that 
the only coal which was suitable for domestic purposes was a type of coal like 
the hard coal, without any volatile marrer. Practically all the pamphlcts and 
scientific work had been based upon the idea that there was no heat value that 
eould be obtained from the gases w.hich came from the coal or which were in the 
coal. That meant that anthracite coal, which is low in volatile gases, was the 
only suitable fuel. This method of firing which we bave provides means of 
getting the heat from those gases. The equipment that was in use or that was 
installed in Winnipeg and the West has all been ruade in the East, and on!y 
having one class of coal to deal with, it was built for anthracite coal, as they 
thought. We bave changed the whole of that condition from anthracite to 
Alberta coal, w.ithout making any chan.e in the equipment, and in doing so we 
have actually increased the capacity of the heating equipment. 
When u.ing anthracite coal practically 70 per cent of the heat is obtained 
from the eoal burning against the side of the tire pot fo the house, and a small 
portion by radiation off the hot fuel on to the steel surface of the combustion 
chamber. With coal where you can get heat from the gas in addition to thc 
tire pot heating surface, you llave a passage and the heat goes travelling through. 
You bave a greater heating capaity with soft coals than you bave with hard 
coals. 
While talking of sort 'oal, thcre is really no meaning to the term soft coal. 
It .eems fo have become cstablished from the fact that anythin. that was not 
hard coa] wa. sort coal. Take the bituminou. coal burnin. in domcstic furnace, 
I do not me.n the so-ca]!ed Alberta domestic-coal, but bituminous coal, such 
a. .team coal; you tan obtain practically cqual value from the steam coal in the 
domestic furnace ,as anthracite, provided you go fo a little more trouble when 
putting it on. We bave lnade it one of the main points in our business in con- 
nection with Alberta dome.tic coal, that you can throw if in and forger it. 
But when vau are u.ing some of the other coa]s you bave fo go three or four 
rimes in order fo build a tire up, as compared with one rime going to the furnace 
w;.th Alberta domestic coal. 

Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. Beforc you leave that point, you were talking about the high cost in the 
Alberta mines, and you mentioned the overhead. Will you tell the Committee 
what is meant by that? Was that due to the number of mines operating in 
proportion fo the total output?--A. One reason is the number of mines operating. 
Another is that the mines operating in the domestic field are only opcrating 
rive or six months in the year, and part of that rime instead of operating at full 
rime they mav work one or two days, then close down two. three or even four 
davs. That means that the overhead costs of the year's operations must be 
caried by the amount of coal produced during the rime they are operating. 
[Mr. G. R. Pratt.] 
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Q. Your labour costs and other costs would go down if you could find a 
market?--A. If we could find a market. That is a good business viewpoint. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. 0wing to the unsteadiness of labour, you have fo pay higher wages than 
you otherwise would pay?--A. If we cou]d work the mines a longer period, we 
wou]d have a better argument for lower rates of pay. 
Q. Under your conditions, your mines could be operated twelve months 
a year?--A. There is nothing to hinder them at all. 
Q. The only reason for carrying on operations for a fcw months during 
the year, is the lack of a market?--A. Yes. 
By .Ir. Garland: 
Q. You stated ve  definitely that the Alberta domestic coal was a superior 
coa] for that purpose?--A. Yes. 
Q. You did not tell the Committee iu.qt why if is; wil] you explain to the 
Committee why if is botter than any other coal?--A. I thought I had done that. 
The ret.«n I consider Albcrta coal the most superior as compared with anthracite 
is the fact that with anthracite vou have to make anthracite coal redhot before it 
starts to burn; you have to heat'it rcdhot, otherwise it will go out. For instance, 
if your tire gets down low, thc pieces of m)burned coal will drop into the ash pit. 
With thc A]berta coal, what we call the free burn, that is fo say if one end 
will not burn, or if one end takes root, that coal will burn regardless of whether 
you have a high draught or a ]ow draught. If you bave a high draught, it 
wi]] burn away very quick]y, but if you choke your draught I have seen it in 
the tire as long as 72 hours and longer; that is to say, you can throw in your 
coal, rcgulate your draughts, and go awav and forger it for ten, twelve, twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, depending upon the amount of heat you want. 
Bg Mr. Lapierre: 
0. You have considerable experience in the shipping of that Alberta 
domestic coal, and you havc had opportunities of following its shipment condi- 
tion?---A. Yes. 
Q. What would you consider the distance which coal from Alberta 
containing moisture content of that degreê could be transported profit- 
ably?A. Well, the actual distance does hot eut a great deal of ice. It is more 
the condition that the coal is in at the loint of shilment and the cars in 
which you take it off at the end. I do hot want it understood that it requires 
any care, but the gcncral practice for shipping eoal in the west for domestic 
purposes bas been in box cars. Therc may be two reasons. The coal is as a 
rule mined in large lumps. Unfortunately the operators created in the wesç a 
desire for large lumps. Our work actuallv consists in reducing it from large 
lumps to a small sie, and I believe that fnally the coal will be from 5 inches 
downwards. When that time comes, it means lower cost of wages, and in 
lutting those large lumps in the car you have to keep sort of a rein over it. 
Then, the box cars were the onl.v cars available, so the two together might 
have led ul to the idea that box cars were the only ones required. While it is 
still understood that box cars are the only desirable cars, I bave no doubt at 
ail that if box cars were not available we could transport the eoal in the open 
cars. 
Q. From Alberta coal fields fo 0ntario in open cars?--A. Yes, the coal 
which we would select for the market. There are other classes of coal. We 
would not want to bring the moist coal. We do not want to waste a lot of 
money carrying water down, so the coal selected would be the best grade of 
coal, and my personal opinion is that if the cars were available, we could 
[Mr. G. 1. Pratt.] 
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bring that coal down in open cars. The surface might show a little s]ack, 
but it would not go more than two or three inches in. That has been tested out 
very well by the Edmonton University at Edmonton. They have had pits 
in which they put the coal. They put the coal on the ground and in open 
sheds. Some of the coal on the ground, after two or three years' exposure, 
showed possibly from three fo nine inches of slack. The coal in the shed, 
out of sun and rain, showed practically no slack after one season. The coal in 
covered pits is practically as good now as it was three years ago, and we round 
that coal lcft from season fo season, and even in empty bouses, three and four 
.vears, when the coal is in the basemcnt, showed very little sign of disintegration. 
Q. Would you tcll the Committce what method you bave of distributing 
your coal in Winnipcg, I mcan, the domestic coal?--A. In the regular manner. 
Some of the better class dealers put in a pile as a sort of elastic band to take 
care of a shortae, but where possibly they t.ry fo deliver the coal from the 
car to the consumer. Every rime it is moved--the constrmer bas to bave a 
large lump, unless they have telcphoncd that they want smalI coal. Mine is a 
different proposition than the dealer's. It is better to handle it from the car 
fo the consumer. In order fo takc care of a shortage, and weather conditions, 
some of them put in a pile, which they use when the cars are not availablc. 
Q. In a pile under cover?A. :No, in the open. Some of the more pros- 
perous ones bave sheds, but that is not the average. 
Q. But, for our information, wouhl you hot advise coal dealers in Ontario, 
handling your coal, aftcr the 2,000 mlles of transportation--would you 
advise that this coal, if received in Toronto, be kept under cover?---A. Ycs. 
Q. That would be advlsable?--A. Yes. 
Q. From your past experience do you think that coal could possibly be 
hauled 2,000 mlles to the Toronto market in open cars? A. Yes. Not from 
my experience, but from my opinion. I have nothing to base experience ou. 
Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. The opinion of the witness is possibly right. In the West the demand 
is for lump coal? A. Yes. 
Q. The lump coal is not satisfactory., that is, the type of car will hot be 
suited, because on the long trip it will break up, and the demand in Ontario 
is for small coal?--A. Yes. I think you could take 5-inch down, and transport 
it in open cars, and you would not see any disintegration at all. I have notic(-d 
the stove-sized coal stored in the open for years, and show no signs of slack ai 
all, but if seems to be the largcr lumps that break down. That is one reason for 
the opinion I bave on this market, that this market is more for the small sizc 
than the larger size. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Is it because the small size becomes air dry?--A. :No, the reason for the 
slack is that some of the surface moisture dries out of it. If you have a large 
lump, the tendency is first of all for the air to corne off the surface. 
Q. That is, it contracts?A. Yes, that contracts. 
Q. And the inside does hot, so it bas to break?A. Yes, it gradually works 
down. 
Q. Is the contraction in both the saine throughout?A. You have hot got 
the same leverge. 
Q. If is really air drying?A. Yes. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. What kind of cars are used for the transportation of United States coal 
to our markets? Are they box cars or coal cars?--A. To the western markct? 
[Mr. (3. R. Pratt.] 
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Q. Yes.--A. The head of the lakes is the limit, as a rule. At the head of 
the lakes it is dumpcd in pilcs. 
Q. How is it brought to the head of the lakes? A. In boats. 
Q. Frorn the American side?--A. I do not know, but I think they are all 
open cars. 
Air. STtTCmRY: I think Air. Logan rneans frorn the head of tbe lakes of 
Winnipeg. 
The ACTI' C.«m.,,: No, I did not rnean that. 
Mr. STUTCnma': You mcan, the steel gondolas? 
The ACT[NG (IIAIRMAN: Yes. 

Bg Mr. Lpie.rre: 
Q. I und«,rstand that during thc coal shortage, last year the mines of 
Alberta werc shipping coal to thc United States? A. Yes. 
Q. Now, what cars were used in transportation?--A. Box cars. 
Bg Mr. 
Q. Has the witncss had any expcrienee in transportation and railroad 
rnattcrs?--A. I think I will continue with the general staternent first, if you 
do hot rnind. Kaowing what wc did with the Winnipeg market, we thought 
wc had kcpt track of thc conditions in the east. A nurnber of cars were donated 
by several of the coal opcrators and several of the newspapcrs in the west also 
assisted, and the Ontario Governrnent dccided that they wouk! rnake sorne 
investigations, and the Donfinion (Jovermnent offered to assist. The Alberta 
Governrncnt arranged to give advice, and demonstrations wcre put on. The coal 
was brought down and from results reported, if is evidently satisfactory for the 
Ontario markct. That being the case, a rcquest was rnade to the Canadian 
National Railway a.king them if thev could quote freight rates, which would 
enable the coal to corne into 0ntario. We had our own ideas as to what that 
freight rate could be, but looking at the railroad company, they have not quite 
followed out request. They have inve:tigated it frorn a different standpoint, 
as fo what thcy couhl transport the coal for, hot as fo whether they could get 
a rate which would bring it in on the rnarket. I will read you a letter which was 
received by Mr. H. Stutchbury, a letter frorn J. E. Dalrymple, vice president 
of the Canadian _.National 1Railways, datcd the 10th of May, 1923. frorn Montreal, 
and addressed to Air. Stutchbury, Albcrta Trade Comrnissioner, Chateau Laurier, 
0ttawa. It reads as follows:-- 

" DEAR SIR,-- 

Rates on Coal ]rom Alberta to Ontario Pohts. 
Your telegrarn of the 9th inst. to out Mr. Crornbie, respecting the 
above, bas been referred fo rne. 
It is intended that the special rate of $9 per net ton will apply on 
coal shipped during the rnonths of May, June, and July, frorn the follow- 
ing sbipping points on the Canadian National Lines in Alberta, riz.: 
Drurnheller, Tofield, Dinant, 
Rosedale, Clover Bar, loundhill. 
Wayne, Edrnonton, 
in trainload lots of 50 or more cars per train, subiect to a carloal minimum 
weight of 90 per cent of tbe rnarked capacity of car, but hot less than 
60,000 pounds per car. 
[Mr. G. R. Pratt.] 
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Shipments to be from one eonsignor at one shipping point, to one or 
more consignees at one destination reaehed by Canadian National Lines 
in Ontario :-- 
Ottawa, Brockville, and west thereof, fo and ineluding Windsor and 
Sarnia. 
From other shipping points on Canadian National lines in Alberta, 
the rates will be as shown below, and sub]ect fo the same conditions as 
applicable from Drumheller and Edmonton:-- 
From Cardiff ........................ $9.10 per net ton. 
From Wabamun ................. 
Big Valley ......... "..'." .'." .'." ........  $9.20 per net ton. 
Ardley ............................ 
Three Itills ...................... 
From Evansburgh ...................... $9.30 per net ton. 
From Cadomin ...................... 
Coal Spur .......................... 
Robb ............................ ! 
Mountain Park ...................... | 
Foothills ......................  $9.50 per ton net. 
Lascar .......................... 
Sterco ............................ 
Lovett .......................... 
Saunders ........................ 
Brazeau .......................... 
From Brule ........................ 
Errin.on ........................  $9.70 per net ton. 
All the rates quoted herein are subect to an additional switching 
at the mines, as provided on pages 12 and 13, as amended, of out coal 
tariff No. W. 260, copy of which you undoubtedly bave in vour possession. 
and are also entirely exclusive of connecting line swithing charges-- 
should delivery be required on the tracks of a connecting railway at 
destination. 
If there is any further information you desire in this marrer, I shall 
be glad to bave you communicate with me. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) J. E. DALRYMPLE. 
Vice President. 
P.S.--The rates quoted herein will hot be published in tariff form 
until advice of acceptance is received. 
(Sgd.) J. E. D." 
I might sav that there are quite a number of mines that we would not want 
to bring eoal from. If is the moist coal, and we do not figure on pnying freight 
for moisture. The letter mentions a 90 per cent minimum. We did not fimre 
on any minimum. We thought the railway would transport as much eoal as it 
possibly eould, and that means 15 per cent of the capaeity of the car. nstead of 
saying 36 tons to a 40-ton car, it would mean 46 tons to a 40-ton car. The para- 
graph in the letter stating that " shipments to be from one consignor at one 
shipping point," it means that one mine has got to place an order for a train of 
cars. The rate varies from 89 to $9.70 for the various other mines Most of 
these mines quoted are steam mines and ve would hot want to bring in coal 
from them. We have not ruade any effort to aceept that. To begin with, 
6---20 [Mr. G. R. Pratt.I 
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we are t.rying fo get the lowest price from the operators. Until you can go to 
a man and say, " What is the price on a certain quantity of goods?" you cannot 
get any definite price. At the present rime it is all on a one-ton basis, and we 
ask the operator what the price will be and he quotes the price. If you can go 
fo the mines and ask what is the price on 20 or 50 or 100 tons, then it is a 
different proposition altogether, and he tan naturally quote a price which is 
lmver than the price which he would bave fo give on small lots. There is another 
viewpoint. I do not think there are many of the mines in the West that bave 
paid any dividends af all. Some of them have gone out of business. Some of 
the largest and best-equipped mines have had fo go out of business on account 
of the loss of the market. Wcll, now, if they quoted a rate on one-ton lots, if 
would mean that the parties they are selling coal to at the present time will say 
that they can bue at a certain pricc. Besides, I submitted here a few days ago 
a statement as to how that $9 per ton was made up. In order to make it better 
understandab]c if was all giron in percentages and so much per car toile. I do 
not think there is any question but what those rates from the statistical point 
of view were correct. It bas becn quotcd. You can get af anything by statistics, 
but I hope that the rate offercd us will be made from a human standpoint rather 
than from a statistical standpoint. The rate was based on the averaue of work 
donc during a certain period. That average also had co.¢ts of operating which 
were a lot higher than the avcragc, and also mu.t bave had co.ts of operating 
which were much lower than the average, in order fo make that charge. We 
consider that this coa] handling in trainloads as we propose, or as we think if 
should corne under--it is what he railroad man calls a nice train; it is no trouble; 
so far as breaking is concerned, every car is loaded, and there is less damage to 
drawbars in terminal sheds. 0ne witness stated that the train would lose its 
identity. Perhaps if might, but at the same rime if is coal. Any cars which 
were dropped off at one point would be picked up as coal af another point, and 
as far as possible the train would corne through from the starting point fo the 
terminal point as coal. I thought, while they bave given consideration, getting 
at some of the costs--the overhead costs, from a statistical point of view, I was in 
hopes that every item would be considered as well from a human point of 
view. In order fo make it better understood, perhaps I will read out these 
figures :-- 
Repairs fo track ...................... $1.539.22 
Road locomotives .................... 1,462.69 
Yard locomotives .................... 114.80 
Freight cars ...................... 3,546.17 
Shop and machinery exp .................. 854.65 
:Nil trafiïc exp .............................. 
Superintendence, nil ............................ 
Enginemen ...................... 790.87 
Trainmen .......................... 863.15 
Fuel .............................. 2,232.30 
Other supplies .................... 595.28 
Engine bouse exp ...................... 442.20 
Yard service .......................... 1.32.6.62 
Wrecks, etc .......................... 131.81 
Damage ............................ 245.12 
Contingencies ........................ 1,458.43 
As to the item for shop machinery, $854.65, I do not think " shop machinery" 
should bave been included in that. The shop machinery would be there whether 
this train was handled or not, and I do not know whether the mechanical 
[Mr. G. R. Pratt,] 
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department of çhe C.I.R. included shop machinery in çhe case of road loco- 
moçives. On çhe top of çhaç, there is an item for contingencies of $1,458.43. 
That was explained as being due to clerical work, due ço handling çhat çrain. 
If çhere was only one çrain, t.haç extra clerical work could possibly be worked 
in, buç if çhere is quite a number of trains, that amounç is high. In taking 
those figures, the mileage has been çaken as 4,252 mlles. In çhe satements 
made by the witnesses for the C.N.R. it was stated that the averages had been 
obtained by considering the returning empty freight, which was 50 per cent of 
the total train cost. In this particular case the whole of the return has been 
taken as well. It seems to me that some of that average should bave been 
taken off that mileage. Take the return trips, while it is a fact that all the 
cars and locomotives have got to go back, as a rule the return trains are run 
af the maximum that the locomotives will carry. For instance, it is not good 
policy, and the railways do not send out trains unless they are loaded to capacity 
of engine. What Mr. Lanigan said yesterday was the general practice. Then, 
if you had fo get your engines back to terminals, to your working terminal, 
send the engines light with a caboose. It must be economy to put on a full 
tonnage train, and they must save money by doing that, so I do not think 
it is fair to charge the full anmunt of the rcturn mileage. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Has the grade going back anything to do with that?A. The grade 
going back, it is practically all downhill. I will not say all downhill, but the 
gradual slope is from the west to the east. That item for repairs to locomotives 
would be $34,333 per hundred thousand miles. Some road. figure that a loco- 
motive is due for general rcpairs after it has done 100,000 miles. It varies a 
little less than that, and possibly as high as 100,000 miles. That is worked 
out from the figures given for repairs to locomotives. That is the basis on 
which if is worked, so that in 200,000 miles you bave practically a new loco- 
motive. 
Bg Mr. Garland: 
Q. Do you mean that is the basis of the C.:N. figures? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. What is the usual life of an engine?---A. It is usually limited to the 
traffic. There are locomotives on the Canadian Pacific thirtv or fort.y years old. 
A locomotive of that age bas lost its identity long ago. OEhey go through the 
shop, and they are as good as new when they corne out. If new portions are 
wanted, new portions arc put on, but the locomotive is put away after it 
becomes too small to handle the traffic if is wanted to handle, but what I was 
saying was that in ]ust every two years you buy a new locomotive according 
to thc figures stated. 
BI Mr. McBride: 
Q. In othcr words, it costs as much fo repair a locomotive in two years as 
the locomotive is worth? A. Yes. It was also stated that the rate on grain 
was 12 per cent higher than the rate on coal. If that is the case, and grain 
is being hauled at a profit of 12 per cent, it covers what the company left out 
in offering us that $9 rate. I think that covers the case. 
The Committee ad]ourned until 11 a.m. May 18, 1923. 

6--'-20½ [lIr. G. R. Pratt.] 
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HO:SE OF COMMOIS, 
COMMITTEE ROOM :No. 436, 
FRm»,v, hIay 18, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committec on Mines and Minerals met ai 11 a.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 
The CH.IRMAN: Do I understand, Mr. Pratt, that you did not finish your 
evidence yesterday? 
Mr. 13R.q:T: Well, I do not know whether there are any more questions 
that you wisb fo ask me. 
The CHhIRMAN: Have you any further statement fo make? 
Mr. Pah'T: I do not know whether there is anything on the question of 
Canadian fuel as a whole--on the problems of heating as a whole--in Canada. 
The CH:kmM.X: Iï you think you bave any more information, we would be 
glad to hear you. 
Mr. O'CooR: Would you permit me just for a moment, hIr. Chairman? 
This is the first time that I bave attempted to address you formally. Af the 
beginning of this iuvestigation, (and I bring your mind back to the conditions 
under which I have bcen attending here from day fo day), I was a witness. It 
dcveloped that I had made a study of the situation, and being a practising 
counsel, a suggestion came fo me that I might help you in perhaps an honorary 
capacity, as I wished to attend tbe meetings. You asked me, and to the best 
of my ability, I have cndcavoured to steer the Committee in a sort of way, that 
is, to bring out all the points here and there, pro and con, and I assure you 
that if was fo the best of my ability, regardless of east or west. I want fo 
suggest, as regards Mr. Pratt,.that he is a fuel engineer. He is an Alberta man, 
but nevertheless, an honourable man. He is a fuel engineer, and I think we 
should find out from Mr. Pratt something about fuel generally, apart from 
Aiberta. In the same connection, in respect fo a witness who was heard 
yesterday, {I say if deferentially) I do not think that this witness left on this 
Committee the imp.res.ion that be wished fo leave. I do not think this witness 
brought out ail his information. 

:Mr. IRATT reealled. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any general evidence to give us on the matter of fuel, further 
than you gave us yesterday? You are still sworn?--A. I might say that 
althoug, h I bave been working for Alberta, I am not an Alberta citizen. I have 
for the past fifteen or si.xoEeen years been working on the heating problem 
entirely on my own. The fact that I am employed by Albcrta iust happens 
to be that I knew something about the general fuel conditions, and I suppose 
they thought possibly I was the man to take the position which they had in mind. 
Now, fo my mind, Canada has not got a fuel problem. It is just a question 
of using the fuel which we have to the best advantage. I believe that even- 
tually this country will be heavily populated. We bave got to use our resources 
in coal. The east bas a certain quality and kinds of coal, and the west bas 
certain kinds of coal. Now, it is probable that advances will be made in the 
transfer of coal from the heated coal fo eleetrical power. As I stated vesterday, 
the present development of the steam engine or heat engine is very ïneftïeient, 
[Mr. G. R. :Pratt.] 
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and under the average circumstances, I do hot suppose that if exhausts more 
than 15 per cent of the heat value of the coal into work done. Well now, taking 
the best steam producer in the world, if bas not more than about 25 or 28 per 
cent efficieney. That means to say that you bave got af least 72 per cent to 
corne and go on for improving that. If that can be done, if means that the coal 
can be converted into electrical power. That is hot impossible, and the pro- 
babilities are that there will be a heat engine af some rime that will enable the 
heat of the coal fo be converted electrically by economic means. If central 
heating, central steam stations, could be combined with the water stations, 
electrical heating could be distributed much better than transporting coal 
individually fo the householder or to the large steam user. It might be that in 
certain districts coal could be transported fo that particular district to a large 
power station, and converted into electrical energy in combination with the 
water powers. That would mean that the best economy would be obtained 
from the covl. At the present rime I do nnt think that the average of the 
dome.tic furnace is more than 25 per cent of the heat value of the coal that is 
obtained in the bouse. :Now, if sy 60 per cent of the heat of the coal could be 
converted into electrical energy, thcre would bc an enormous saving of Canada's 
rcsources in fuel. and much more convcnience in obtaining heur. Another 
system which might bc employed is, instcad of the individual heating system in 
the houle, fo take one, two, or four blocks, and create a central steam heating 
ystem in that block. I ara talking about city blocks. That would mean the 
.-.aving of all the individual losses, which would mean more efficient operation of 
the plant, even under prescnt condition¢. You would probably get 50 or 55 
per cent ef5ciency from the coal of the plant as a whole. That would save af 
least hall the fuel. Then again, there is the probability of converting the coal, 
which varies in districts. 

By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Before you leave that central heating station system, would you mind 
describing more in detail what you really mean by that?--A. You take one or 
two city blocks. Every house will be piped up to one central power plant in 
that block, ]ust the same as this system is done here, except that they would 
be smaller units than they are in this particular collection of buildings. 
Q. Supposing you have a block of say twenty buildings fo heat, now, if you 
are proceeding to build a central heating station, what would be the process? 
--A. I would take one bouse in that block, and make that the heating plant for 
the whole block. 
Q. Yiow would you heat it?---A. With steam. 
Q. Describe the heating plant.--A. If would be a steam boiler with pipes 
from the central steam boiler, with radiation in the various bouses on the way. 
You get away from the expensive street distribution by street mains. Instead 
of going along streets, you ]ust cross the pipes into your blocks. That would 
mean, in addition fo the saving of fuel, an enormous saving in labour. 
Q. You would have a considerable loss of heat in transmission?A. Very 
little. I put in a plant at Weston. We carry about fifteen miles of steam lines. 
At the present rime the increase of efficiency made in pipe covers or pipe insula- 
tions is enormous. The saving bas been enormous in the last few years. The 
losses from a separate boiler plant are away less than anything you would get 
in a distributing plant. I think that all the various schemes, such as convert- 
ing coal to coke, converting coal power fo electrical energy, and central heat 
distribution should be gone into from the Canadian point of view as a whole. 
We bave got to get away from the purchasing of coal from the United States, 
whether if is for steam or whether if is for heating purposes. This country 
[hlr. G. R. Pratt.] 
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is going to bave an enormous population, and even if things at the present 
rime do not warrant making that change, we should bave some data to gradu- 
ally work up to the tine that that thing becomes necessary. It seems foolish 
to spend the amount of money that we do .across the line for fuel. One reason 
is that there is the idea that the only coal worth using is the best coal. That 
is becoming changed. The general idea is that ail coal is good coal, but some 
migbt be better than others. In taking any coal, no matter what the heat 
value is, you cannot get tbe maximum results from it provided you consider it 
from the actual value. You can take coal running as high as 55 per cent 
ash, that is, stuff that has been thrown away from the domestic mine as being 
of no value. Burned under ordinary conditions, it is of no value, but con- 
sidering the kinds of coal you have got, you can do anything with it. Take the 
Souris lignites. You cannot get very much for that considered as fuel. Take 
foreign countries, such as Italy, Souris coal would be exoEremely good coal; 
or some of the countries in South America--if they could get coal equal fo 
that, they would say it was the best coal in the world. Itis not the heat value 
of the coal, but it is the equipment and skill that is used in taking the heat 
value from it. 
By 3Ir. Warner: 
Q. Well, the central heating plant could only be used in cities, and where 
the population was close together.---A. Yes. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Would you mind if I put you a few questions on gases? We have in 
Canada coals some of them having much higher in fixed carbon than others, 
and some others very much higher in gases?---A. Yes. 
Q. Now, the fixed carbon, that is the heat retaining substance?--A. You 
mean, from a domestic standpoint? 
Q. From tbe steaming standpoint, too.--A. No. 
Q. They understand it better?--A. Withir the last ten years there bave 
been ruade enormous advances in furnace efficiency. 
Q. Will you tell the Committee about the heat value of the gases as com- 
pared with the heat value of carbon--the real heat value. A lot of people 
think that these gases go to waste, and that they are not making much of a 
loss. Will you explain, what is known to me, that the gases bave really the 
greatest value if proper.ly used?---A. The easiest way to explain that is that 
anthracite coal is pra_ctically--we will say for argument's sake, that it is all 
carbon. The heat value of that carbon I believe is 14,600. I will check that 
afterwards. If you take oil, which is practically all gaseous marrer, that will 
run between 19,000 and 20,000 B.T.U.'s per pound. Some coal take a coal 
which is all carbon, the maximum amount of heat that you can get from it is 
the maximum heat value of the carbon. If you bave, we will say, off-- 
some oil mixed with that carbon, you bave got naturally a greater heat value 
per pound of coal. You might say that the bituminous or the gasic coals, are 
carbon with certain oily matters increasing the heat value. In burning that 
gaseous marrer you bave got fo bave a certain size or area of combustion 
chamber, to allow the gas fo remain long enough in contact with heat to corne 
to ignition point. The whole theory bas been, and is now, that if the flames 
did not touch the shell of the boiler, that you wanted to heat, you could get 
beat from it. That within the last few years bas been exploded alto- 
gerber. Once you bave made the heat, you have got fo use if or throw it 
away, but you cannot waste it. When I say you cannot waste it, I mean that 
whether you use it or not, that heat îs dissipated in the building somewhere. 
or adjacent to it. The only way you can do it is to have a furnace chamber 
[Mr. G. If. Prat.] 
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large enough to see that all those gases are burned. With the old style all the 
flames impinged on the boiler shell, the shell of the boiler, holding the gases 
before they change fo the ignition point, but if they are burned in a chamber 
which is large enough, and hot enough, fo star and furnish the heat, you bave 
the heat and you can make any use you like of if. After if is made you cannot 
destroy if. 
Q. l'ow, these gases are nitrogen and earbon and hydrogcn, and what elsc? 
--A. Well, to all intents the combu.tible gases are carbon- 
Q. I mean the gases that are there tir.st of all?--A. To all intents, the gacs 
that corne from your fuel are carbon, and a combination of hydrogen and carbo, 
---hydrogen and carbon. They are the oily gases. In addition fo that, your air 
contains an enormous perccntage of nitrogen. That nitrogen has got to come 
in with the air. You could not get oxygcn without thc nitrogen. If you supphed 
all oxygen and no nitrogen, you would never be able to control the temperaturc 
of your flame. ¥ou would not gct any brick work, or anything that I know of, 
which would stand up fo the temperature. 
Q. The nitrogen, if I may, is an clement higher than carbon?--A. Not niro- 
gen. 
Q. I mean, hydrogen.--A. Yes. 
Q. And itis that hydroen that is largely wasted, that you are speaking 
of?A. If you do not gct your propcr furnace conditions. Now, having con- 
verted your coal, you can only burn half of your fuel. After the gas leaves the 
tire, you bave an enormous proportion of carbon partly combined with oxygen, 
which you bave still to burn. If vou bave not got a furnace temperature high 
enough, when you are runni_ng a ]muse furnace af low etîïciency on hard coal, 
that gas does not become hot enough fo ignite, but in the larger plants whcre 
you bave equipment and conditions fo burn that, vhy, you get the advantage 
of all that unit. The nitrogen acts more as a conveyer. While you have to 
heat all that amount of gas up fo a certain amount of temperature, if does no 
work. 
Q. If I might help you, from the Alberta standpoint af this stage, your 
point, when you are dealing with Albera coal, is that the ordinary domestic 
con.umer burning coal, and the conditions under which the domestic consumer 
burns if, if he knows how, can really get as much heat out of Alberta coal as he 
can out of anthracite coal.--A. I believe they can get more per unit of the con- 
tents of the coal under the conditions, that is, provided the fuel is put in the 
furnace in the proper manner. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Have you had experience in under-feet stokers?--A. Oh, yes. Well, 
the stoker should be such as fo suit the kind of eoal. If you gel, one coal in the 
district, a certain type of toker is the best, but if you are in a district where 
you want fo take advantage of any coal that is offered, there are rimes when 
you get a coal which would suit a chain grate stoker best, or a kind of coal 
that would suit the under-feed stoker best, or the over-feed stoker best. I bave 
come to the conclusion that the best ail-round stoker is the chain grate. Vhere 
you bave to take any coal that comes along, the chain grate is the best type. 
Q. Have you any experience with the Pobb carburettor? If is a new 
patent of a man named lobb. They are ]ust putting if on the market?A. 
What is if for? 
Q. If is put in the furnace and bas a tendency to consume more of the gas, 
and produce more heat. They claam with if that they can save about 20 per 
cent.--A. Well, if sounds to me more like something for burning the gases. There 
is one they put on the smoke pipe. If is claimed that if takes all the gases no 
¢onsumed back fo the furnace, but that is more psychology than fact. 
[lIro (. R. Pratt.] 
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By Mr. O'Conor: 
Q. Do you know anything about the eoking of it?--A. No, I have not gone 
that. That is a science in itself. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there anything else you wish fo say, Mr. Pratt?--A. No, sir. 

Dr. CHARLES CAMSELL, ealled and sworn. 
BENJAMIN F. C. I-IAANEL, called and sworn. 
The CHRA: I have fo make a statement here, gentlemen. It was our 
idea, when we started the work of this Committee, hot fo duplicate the evidence 
taken before the Senate Committee. Both these gentlemen gave evidence 
before that Committee. The other day a member of the Committee made a 
motion here, which w.as carried of course, that these gentlemen should be called 
here. We cannot very well avoid that. Since that motion was made, some 
evidence has been given which will necessitate some explanation by some of 
the members of the Mines and. Minerals Department, and for that reason 
perhaps we will not be duplicating the evidence given in the Senate. I bave 
here the evidence given by Mr. Graham two or three days ago in regard to 
peat, and. I will ]ust ask Dr. Camsell two or three questions about if. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Dr. Camsell, what is your present position?--A. Deputy Minister of 
the Mines Department. 
Q. How long bave you occupied that position? A. Three years. 
Q. You bave been making a studv of the fuel supply of Canada?--A. Yes. 
Q. Its development and so forh?--A. Since :November of last year I 
bave been acting as Chairman of the Dominion Fuel Committee which was 
formed af that rime. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. Is that an International Commission?--A. :No, it is a Fuel Committee, 
a Fuel Board. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Haanel, what is your position?--A. I am Chief Engineer for thc 
Mines Department, in charge of fuels. 
Q. For how long bave you occupied that position? A. Since 1908. 
Q. Have you been investigating the fuel question in its various phases 
during some of that rime? A. All that time. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Dr. Camsell, I wish to bring fo your attention the evidence given by Mr. 
Graham regarding peat and the process of making if into fuel. Till vou turn 
to page 205 of his evidence--I do not know -.hether you have it mrked or 
hot. I asked him fo explain what he meant by de-hydrating peat, and he gave 
the anwer which you see there, ttave you in any way investigated the method 
which Mr. Graham e×plains?--A. Mr. Graham's process was laid before the 
Department of Mines in 1913, and. a report was made at that rime by the 
fuel engneers of the Department of Mines. Mr. ttaanel being one of them, and 
Mr. John Blizzard being another. Mr. John Blizzard is now As..stant Super- 
intendent of the Fuel Testing Station at Pitt.sburgh for the Unitid States 
Government. They were as.]sted in that investigation by Albert Stansfield, 
-ho is now connected with the University of Alberta. Their report was pre- 
pared af that rime and given fo the Department. Later on that ame process 
[Dr. Charles Camsell and Mr. B. F. C. Haane|.] 
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was brought fo the attention of the Department of Mines, and a second report 
was made by lrofessor J. B. lorter, of McGill University. The results of both 
these reports were such as to lead the Department of Mines to consider that 
no encouragement should be given on the part of the Government towards 
demonstrating that process. I,ater on, either last year or the year before, the 
same process was again brought to the attention of the Department and was 
referred fo the Research Council. The Research Council then went into the 
process, ruade certain inquiries, and came to practically the same conclusion. 
After getting a report upon the process from the United States Bureau of 
Mines, and I believe also from the British Fuel Research Board, the con- 
clusions arrived af by the Research Council were practically the same as the 
conclusions arrived at by the Department of Mines previously. So that the 
Research Council did not consider it necessary or advisable fo support financially 
in any way a demonstration of tbis process. 
Q. You will notice that in Ir. Graham's evidence he suggests that his 
system w411 take out more water from the raw peat than your system, thus 
making a better fuel, what he cal]s de-hydrating. Did you observe that in his 
evidence?--A. I observed that, yes, sir. 
Q. In the experiments you bave mentioned, bas that been borne out by the 
experimenters? 
ir. I-AAITEL: The question of utilizing peat as a fuel, or the utilization 
of raw peat as a fuel dcpcnds upon tle extraction from if of the moisture, and 
the extraction of that moi.ture costs too much money, that is, to remove it by 
flrtificial meflns. In tle process employed in Europe, and which we bave had 
«!emonstrated fo us in Canada, we bave employed the heat of the sun in remov- 
ing that moisture. The Deat found in our bogs contains 90 per cent of water 
and l0 per cent combu(ti}le substance, thereforc to get one ton of peat we bave 
to raiçe ten tons of raw peat, that is, one ton of absolutely lire peat. 
For rnany years, I miglt say for perhaps 25 ycars attempts have been 
made to scparate that large.amount of water from peat by various means, either 
by pressing the peat, or bv artificially drying it. We cannot afford fo take 
the combustible substance in peat and use that up in evaporating the moisture 
from peat. If is a low-grade fuel, and must naturally sell at a less co.¢t than 
fuel of higher gradeç. Attempts fo get the water from the peat upon a com- 
mercial seale have all failcd economically. It bas bccn round possible and bas 
been demonstrated amply bv men competent fo carry on investigations that 
water can be pressed out o or separated from peat to the extent of 80 per 
cent, and up to almost 98 per cent by pressing alone and leave about 66 per 
cent of solids and 34 per cent of water in the peat after pressing. But that was 
on a laboratory scale, and the latter figure of 34 per cent was only got af by 
way of carbonizing. That was indicated in the de-hydrating of certain proper- 
ries possessed by peat, which caused the peat to retain moisture. I might make 
if clear to the Committee if I say that peat for fuel purposes will humify. Peat 
posesses cotloidal properties. It is perhaps fitting if I tell you what that means. 
A colloid is a substance which when mixed with water, the particles remain in 
suspension, and when the subdivision is carried on fo a still further degree 
those particles of marrer approach in dimensions those of a molecule. Then 
they behave as molecules more or less, and when it is in that state there is an 
enormous attraction between these different elements. If you should put them 
in a hydraulic press and attempt to press out that water, any opening which is 
large enough fo permit the fuel molecule fo pass will also permit the water 
fo pass, or if hot the substance will clog the opening and the water will be 
retained. 
A colloid is the ordinary gelatine which you serve on the table, that is, a 
truc colloid. That is a well known example of a colloid particle. Gelatine 
[Dr. Charles Camsell and Mr. B. 1 v. C. Haanel.] 
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contains an enormous quantity of water as compared with dry substances. :No 
attempts whatever, no quantity of pressure and no kind of press you can con- 
ceive of would ever squeeze one drop of water out of that gelatine. Peat is hot 
similar to gelatine in that respect, but it possesses certain of those properties. 
Peat also contains a certain quantity of colloid, such as gelatine. That occurs 
in different classes of peat; in some itis low, but itis generally about 1½ per 
cent of humified peat. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. I was going to ask you if there would not be considerable saving in 
shipping space if the peat was pressed rather than dried in the sun without 
pressure?--A. I presume you refer to briquetting, do you hot? 
Q. Yes.--A. It would be far better if we could do that economically. We 
tan do many tbings with peat; we can make magnificent fuel out of peat, if 
we want to spend the mouey. But what we are after is to render it in some 
form which can be used for domestic purposcs, or for purposes of heat energy 
lying dormant in water. All attempts to briquette peat have failed economically, 
that is to say, the resulting fuel is of low heat value. Itis a desirable fuel, but 
of no heat value at all. 
Q. You take it for granted that the value of the fuel is hOt suflîcient to 
justify the expense of providing the pressure to get it into a smaller space?-- 
A. Exactly. You must extract tcn tons for every ton of substance you are going 
to work up into briquettes. 
Q. You have extracted the water by some means or other?--A. Water pres- 
sure is prohibitive, as far as cost is concerned. You can press down to 70 or 
75 per cent; that has been demonstrated. But you bave enormous quantifies 
of water left in that peat, which has to be evaporated by artificial means. Whèn 
you bave it down to 70 or 75 per cent, you have to use so much other fuel to 
drive off that water that there is scarcely any fuel left for heat. 
I am going to describe the process for a minute or so. The best known 
process for converting peat into a high grade fuel which bas been brought out 
or tried out upon a very large scale, but which entailed an enormous expenditure 
of money is a carbonizing process brought out by Dr. Acebry, a Swedish pro- 
fessor.. He devised that process of carbonizing peat, by heating it in a low 
temperature, the carbon content of the peat was increased, and the water con- 
tent was also increased by virtue of the combination of oxygen and hydrogen. 
He was able to increase the calorific value of that peat from 9,000 to 11,000 
in a dry state, and at 12,000 he made an excellent fuel by that process. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. How much water did he extract from the peat, what percentage?--A. 
That is very interesting. On a laboratory scale, a very small scale, he reduced 
it down to 34 per cent, but when it was applied on a practical scale he failed 
to reduce the moisture below 70 or 75, and 70 was the limit. After the cakes 
of peat left the press, he had to put them through an artificial drier to dry out 
the rest of the moisture. 
Q. What would be your objection fo getting out a fuel of that kind?--A. 
No objection at all, Mr. Chairman. 
Q. I think )-ou bave some objection.--A. I would like to have it. 
Q. But what would be your objection to making that peat of commercial 
value for fuel?--A. I will describe the plant. The Swedish professor interested 
several people in the formation of a company. 
Q. Is that form of briquette of peat commercially of any value in this 
count,?--A. Itis hot of any value in any country, with costs in the vicinity 
of $60 a ton. 
{Dr. Ch-r'-'e." Camsell and Mr. B. F. C. Hanel.] 
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B-y Mr. Logan: 
Q. $6 or $60?--A. $60. 
By Mr. Warner: 
Q. How would if compare with coal in weight?--A. About 12,000 B.t.u. 
Mr. LoGA: That rneans that you bave money fo burn. 
By ]llr. O'Connor: 
Q. Did you say 12,000 B.t.u.?--A. 12.000 B.t.u. We bave hot deatt with 
calories up until now. The B.t.u. is the Engtish system. In 1902 or 1903, I 
forger the year, that Swedish professor interested several prominent men in 
England in the scheme. The capital of the company that had been so formed 
was about $200,000 or £40,000. That was in.creased in successive years fo 
£1.000,000 sterling. Such men as the Honourable Mr. Balfour and the Cross- 
leys of the Crossley Manufacturing Company, who manufacture engines, auto- 
mobiles and one thing and another, were members and subscribed large sums 
of money. The company erected a plant af Dumfries, Scottand, and experi- 
mented in that section for a number of years up to the war, but faited to pro- 
duce any commercial briquettes up fo the outbreak of the war. During the 
war, the British Government was tooking for a smoketess fuel, a fuel which 
possessed other quatities, which coutd be burned in the trenches. They acquired 
the plant, spent £1.000.000 in addition fo what had been atready spent, in 
enlarging the plant so that if woutd bave a capacity of 60,000 tons of briquettes 
similar to the one I bave shown you. The plant was hot finished in rime for 
the trenches, but if was operated after the war. During the operation one of the 
Swedish professors in charge of such investigations went fo Scotland fo test 
the plant, or to report upon a test ruade af that plant. He reported that if was 
a plant which employed enormous quantities of heat, and that that heat was 
apptied fo finish the product. Heat is emptoyed all the way through, and 
thercfore hcat is the important item. The process reveated that the quantity 
of heat required to manufacture a ton of briquettes was greater than the 
quantity of heat reatized when the ton of briquettes was entirely burned. 
During the rime that plant wa in operation there was a price set on « 
best English steam coal I think of 20 shillings per ton. They employed that 
kind of coat, a much higher quality of fuel than peat, to turn out those bri- 
quettes. The test of a typical dny's run showed that in producing 136 tons of 
briquettes 119 tons of the best Engtish coat were consumed in the process, or, 
putting if in another way, 590.000.000 calories, which calories were emptoyed, 
were required to produce those briquettes, that is, the heating value of the 
briquettes, 590.000.000 had a value of 690,000.000 calories, or the value of the 
coal consumed in making briquettes took 60.000,000 more put into the pro- 
cess than could be taken out of if; in other words, the plant was operating on 
a negative eflïciency, despite the efforts of the best engineers available in Great 
Britain. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. What do vou say as to the criticism that they were endeavouring to 
produce an absotùtety smokeless substance?--A. That was for trench work. 
Q. You would be met with that criticism. What do you say about com- 
mercial peat? You woutd be met with the criticism that that was what they 
were after, and that that caused the expense?--A. If the British War Depart- 
ment wanted special fuel for particular purposes af that rime, they could afford 
to and would pay $200 a ton for if, whereas in peace rimes if would only bave 
the value of ordinary fuel. 
Q. What I want is an answer fo that criticism. You were saying that they 
were aiming af an absolutely smokeless fuel. and that the expense was ]ustified. 
[Dr. Charles Camsell and Mr. B. 1 e. {3. aanel.] 
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Under commercial conditions, such an expcnse would never be ]ustified?--A. 
Such an expense could not be justified. I am coming to that point. That plant 
was operating on a negative efficiency. A Swedish engineer made a report upon 
that process; we bave it in our office. :[t was presented to the Swedish Govern- 
ment. The Swedish Government sent him over there for the purpose of investi- 
gating the plant. He made the statement that if that efficiency were increased 
to fifty per cent and certain changes were made in the plant which would enable 
a certain amount of heat to be saved which was then being wasted, even then 
the fuel produced could never sell on the market commcrcially until a good class 
of coal rose to a height of $30 or $35 a ton. 
Another thing is that the plant would bave to be large enough to produce 
80,000 tons of briquettes 'here the output would be only 40,000, assuming a 
50 per cent efficiency; 50 per cent of the manufacturing product would be con- 
.¢_umed in heat to make the other 40,000 tons of briquettes. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. So far as we are concerned, we could not consider that commercially 
under present conditions? A. Absolutely. 
Q. It is of no value even to consider it?--A. None at all. 
Q. You have been expcrimenting with peat in Canada, sun dried? A. Yes. 
Q. Will you give us your experiences in that field, now that you are here?-- 
.a. Canada undertook the investigation of peut bogs in 1908. That work was 
tmdertaken on account of , petition which was presented to the Minister in 
charge of the Department at that time, asking that such an investigation be 
undertaken, on account of the large number of failures and the consequent loss 
t,f moncy which had occurred up to that time by people who had attempted to 
manufacture peat fuel on a commercial scale. The first thing the Department 
did at that time was to employ a Swedish engineer who was conversant with 
these matters. The Department sent him to the peut using countries of Europe, 
to investigate the status of the peut industry. After investigating various peat 
plants all over Europe hc returned, and published his report called Peut and 
Lignite. That report describes various processes fbr pressing water out of peat 
artificially, drying and briquetting, in addition to the air-dried machine peat 
process. Ho recommended on his return that the Department of Mines should 
operate a small commercial plant such as was then being used in Sweden, to be 
erected upon a bog near 0ttawa, to be used as a demonstration plant, to show 
how peut fuel could be manufactured on a commercial scale. The Department 
did that, and they did it because the air-dried machine peat process was the only 
process in the whole world which was being employed on a commercial scale. 
Every other process, every other attcmpt--and there were many of them, 
hundreds of them--had absolutely failed, witb. the attendant loss o.f all the money 
invested. The mine operated that plant for a period of two years. At the end 
of that time, they abandoned the plant or stopped work, because thev considered 
they had finished their investigation, and that no good purpose was eing gained 
by continuing the plant. 
Q. What was the result of the investigations after two years experimenting? 
A. We could make fuel on a small scale: which we could sell on the open 
market for certain domestic purposes for cooking stores, and open grates, at 
prices attractive to the public. 
Q. Would you mind telling us what the price was? A. I bave it here some- 
where. No, I have not got it here. As I remember the figure, the cost of making 
that fuel was in the vicinity Of two dollars, and you put on top of that the over- 
heads and the fixed charges, and that would make it $3.50, or $5--about $4, I 
think it was. 
Q. Now, you bave spoken about countries in Europe thst use this peaç 
as fuel. Do you think that notwithstanding the fact that they do use it success- 
[Dr. Char*les Camse]l and Mr. B. F. C. Haaael.] 
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fully in the old country, that it would not meet with the saine suecess here? 
I mean, comparing the climates, say in Ireland or in Europe?--A. In my personal 
opinion there is a very large market for peat fuel in this country, such as we 
are making--such as we bave ruade during the last four years. That peat fuel 
is a most excellent auxiliary fuel for use in the spring and late fall. 
Q. It is not of vcry much value in the very cold months of December, 
January, February or 5Iarch, in this country? A. No. We recommend it for 
four months in the year for heating purposes. 
Q. Now, you say the cost is about $5 a ton. Would you mind looking at 
page 206 of the Evidcnce. I asked the question of 5Ir. Graham, "You say the 
Department of Mines bas refused, bas neglected or refused, or at any rate has 
hot attempted any other mcthod than the one you know of?--A. The only one 
they have tried for fourteen vears, on which they have spent $400,000. I may 
say that recently the Departîncnt of Research has ruade a small appropriation 
fo determine to what extent the water can bc removed from peat by mechanical 
means. Then, the other important question of whether carbonized briquettes, 
as ruade by my process will be a feasible proposition. I subrait that it will 
prove two things, the quality of the fuel, the process of making these carbonized 
briquettes, and the system of dehydrating, how far it can be carried on by 
mechanical means." :Now, your answer to that, or rather, Dr. CamseIl's answer 
is that there have been four reports ruade on this verv subject? A. Yes. 
Q. There has becn the Porter report of 5icGi'll, the departmental report. 
the report of the Rcsearch Board, and one othcr. 
The WWNESS, (Dr. Çamsell): The United States Bureau of 5Iines. 
Q. And in gcncral those reports were what? That this process could be 
u.¢ed on a commercial basis for fuel?--A. :No, it could hot be used on a com- 
mercial scale. 
Q. Now I will ask you one more question. I sec here that Sir. Graham 
stted (page 206) "that recently the Dcpartment of Rescarch have ruade a 
small appropriation to dctermine to what extent the water can be removed from 
peat by mechanical means." I undcrstand that 5Ir. Graham bas been given 
advantage of that.--A. 5Iay I read the Ictter which I rcceived from the Re.¢erch 
Council on that question? 
Q. Yes. I wanted to clear up the question as fo whether there was or is 
any misunderstanding between Sir. Graham and the Department, and I took 
the marrer up with a gentleman in another department, and I think this is the 
result of it.--A. On the first day of 5Iay the Secretary of the Research Council 
wrote me to say: 
" The Research Council bave decided, with the approval of the bon. 
James Robb, Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Privy Council on 
Researclï,, to make a grant of $300 fo the Deputy 5Iinister of lkiines to 
meet the expense of a demonstration fo be attempted by Mr. James 
Graham of his methods of drying, carbonizing, and briquetting peat. 
This gr,qnt bas been given on the definite understanding that the demon- 
straticn is to be under the supervi.ion of the Department of Mines, whieh 
wiII, af the end of the experiments, present a report on the results of the 
saine, indicating whether the processes involved would, if carried out on 
a commercial scale, prove successful." 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. What hIay is this? A. The first of 5Iay of this year. 
Q. That is the saine date as h.lr. Graham gave his evidence?--A. Yes. I 
took the marrer up with my own Iinister and he suggested that I might explain 
thc situation ef the Department of 5'Iines to hr. Robb, and I wrote to lIr. Robb 
IDr. Carles Camsell and Mr. B. F. C IcIaanel.] 
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and told him that we had investigated this process previously, and that the 
Department of Mines had gone on record with respect to if. I may as well read 
,'ou the letter to Mr. Robb: The latter is dated the 5th of May, 1923. 
"The principles which Mr. Graham proposes to apply in his process 
were the subject of an investigation and report by a committee of three 
ofiicers of this dcpartment somc ton years ago. The result was a unani- 
mous opinion that the process was impracticable for the main reason that 
all thc peat manufactured 1)y the proccss would be consumed in the 
opcrations to produce the nccessary heat and poxver. This opinion bas 
since been confirmed by officers of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
who were asked fo report on it by thc Research Council. 
" Similar opinions have becn expressed by the British Fuel Research 
Board in pul)lished articles, ad the consensus of opinion in Europe is 
that thc only practical method of elilninating the water from peat is 
drying by natural agenciethc wind and sun. These conclusions have 
been ,rrived at in Europe ()nly after a very great deal of money has been 
expcndcd in trying out various processcs. 
" In vicw of thcsc conclusions, and the firm conviction of our officers 
on this sul)ject, I hcsitate to ask them to again go into this question. 
Mr. Graham also is hot content that any of our officers supervise the 
test, s the condition undcr which the grant is giron make it necessary 
that tbe test 1)e nmdc under the supervision of this Department." 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. Does Mr. Graham still insist that somc departmcntal officers should hot 
bave supervision of this test? A. I believe so. Mr. Graham came to sec me. 
Q. If Mr. Graham wa shown the tact that the expenditure of government 
money mus be under the supervision of some person who will be responsible to 
the government, or a minister of the government, well, I do hot know. What 
do you say about that, Mr. Graham? 
Mr. GI: I would suggest that if you want to get the facts, do hot 
leave it to ay person with preconceived ideas on this subject, such as the Mines 
Derartment have got. 
The CHhmM: I ara asking you. have vou refused to make your experi- 
ments, to use the $300. or any part of it, fo d'cmonstrate that you bave a com- 
mercial fuel. That could be answered yes or no. 
Mr. Gl.X«: I was never asked. 
The Crm: Will you please answer yes or no? Have you refused to 
bave this expcriment ruade under the supervision of some person in the Dcpart- 
ment of Mines? 
Mr. Ga«H: Absolutely hot, but I bave asked that outsiders, neutral 
parties, be prescrit. 
The Crm: I do hot sec why the Department of Mines should bave 
any objection to neutral parties being there. 
Mr. Ga: I asked Mr. Camsell if he had any objection fo outside 
engineers, and he will consent to nothing of that kind. He says it bas fo be 
in the Department. 
The WESS: (Dr. Camsell.) Those are instructions laid down to me bv 
the lesearch Council. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you have any objection fo what Mr. Graham calls a neutral 
engineer present with Mr. Graham? A. Absolutely none. 
[Dr. Charles Camsell and Mr. B. F. (]. llaanel.] 
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]VIr. GRAHAM: I am awaiting the results of the test. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. ]VIight I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? I would like to ask ]Vit. 
Camsell if the Department has carried on any tests under any other methods 
but the one method?--A. :No, I do hot think so. 
Q. I understood there is simply one method that has been tested by the 
Department, only one so far. Is that true?--A. That is the case, because of 
the fact that numerous tests have been made. 
Q. Abroad?--A. Yes, and it is the consensus of opinion everywhere in 
Europe where peat is being manufactured fo the exoEent of telve fo fifïeen 
million tons annually. 
Q. I am quite satisfied that the evidence is correct. The only difference is 
that in the country where I come from they drain the bogs, and get the peat 
semi-dry. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. tIave you had any information from hlr. Oligny, a French gentleman 
of hIontreal, on his peat process?A. I saw him to-day, and asked him fo 
furnish us with information regarding his process. 
Q. But you bave no direct information regarding what his process is? 
tic sent me some samples, and we asked him fo come here, but for some reason 
or other, he did not appear. A. I believe he was operating af a bog down near 
]Iontreal, and that this process was looked into by the Department. 
Q. Do you know the result of whatever investigation there was? 
The WTNESS: {Mr. ttaanel) : Mr. Oligny said the process in which he was 
interested, hot now, was investigated about a couple of years ago, and that like 
other processes, bas ab.olutely no commercial possibility af all. 
Q. I notice that ]Vit. Graham says that the capital required would be 
$800,000 fo build a plant to produce 120.000 tons. tic says that was the valu- 
ation of independent engineers. Now, what would you say, if that estimate w.as 
right---what would you say of the possibilities of making this peat of com- 
mercial value in this country I mean, taking into consideration all the other 
elements? A. I cannot consider any process that is hot practical myself. 
ttere are the facts. I think Mr. Graham makes the statement, " Q. To what 
extent do you heat if? A. In carbonizing up fo about 450 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Q. You say you apply about 400 and some odd-degrees of heat?A. Yes, in 
the carbonization, that is, for about 20 hours." We bave been carrying on work 
and doing research work for several years, and if ha. been carried on in Europe 
and the United States. France has donc a good deal of work, and Belgium and 
England. Now, e know this; if is a fact, that carbonization, that is, the 
breaking up of the peat into carbon, far, and combustible gas, begins practically 
af 550 de.rees Fahrenheit. and at this temperature commercial carbonization 
requires 20 to 30 hours. This pertains fo cellulose, hard and sort wood, and 
also fo peat which bas been carbonized under similar conditions. 550 degrees 
Fahrenheit is the exothermic point of cellulose. I do hot know how any person 
can figure the cost of plant. Enormous amounts of money bave been spent ou 
briquette plants, and one thing and another, and even the most intelligent 
engineers and invisti.ators have the greatest diflïculty in arriving af even an 
approximate figure of the cost of such a plant. There is the :National Coal 
Briquette Company which bas spent in the vicinity of $12,000,000 on a proiect 
which they thought would cost one or two millions. 
Q. Are these the results of practical experience?--A. Research work. :No . 
carbonizers bave been investigated from every angle by a large number of 
people, and they know pretty well what the carbonizer will do. In addition 
[Dr. Charles CarnseI1 and Mr. B. F. C. Haanel.] 
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to that, you have expensive hydraulic presses, you have artificial dryers, and 
then you have your briquetting presses, and you have all your conveying devices, 
one thing and another, power plants. 
Q .Coming back to your own method, has there been any successful attempt 
made in the method of the sun drying, and what you might call natural ways of 
extracting this water from the raw peat? ttas there been any effort made any- 
where in Canada to place it successfully on the market as a fuel?--A. Yes. 
since 1918, by the Peat Committee appointed by the Federal Government and 
the Government of the Province of Ontario. It was composed of R. A. Ross, 
Consulting Engineer, of Montreal, Mr. R. A. ttarris, of Toronto, representing 
the Ontario Government, and another engineer of Toronto, and myself repre- 
senting the Federal Department. We have ex3)erimented with several types of 
machine. 
Q. ttas any person outside the Government attempted fo make this fuel on 
a commercial basis?--A. Mr. Shuttleworth, of Brantford, has on one or two 
occasions. 
Q. With what results?--A. With no results, but they had another process. 
They tried to carry out this prncess by different means. You must make thi 
distinction. We have not changed one iota the process for an air drying machine. 
which is the method employed in Sweden, Germany, and European countries, 
hot in one single respect. What we have been doing is developing automatic 
machinery to save labour. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Unfortunatcly I was not here at the first of your sessions, ttas therè 
been any evidence given here in reference to the exoEracting of the by-products 
of the bituminous coal in Canada? 
The CI-IAIRMAN: I think it was given before the Senate Committee. 
Mr. LOCAN: That is a very important matter as far as bituminous coal i., concerned, particu]arly in Nova Scotia, as to tle possibility of extracting the 
by-products of low-grade coal, for instance, in Nova Scotia. It is a marrer of 
such importance that I think rime shou]d be spent in investigating it, and that 
the Deputy Minister and Mr. Haanel should be heard. 
The CHAmMt, N: You would suggest that e have these gentlemen back 
here again? 
Mr. LOGAN: Yes, for a pecial session. 
The WITIN'ESS {Dr. Camsell): I would like fo give you some idea of the 
way the Canadian Government adopted the idea of air-drying. It was because 
of the experience that was gained throughout Europe during fifty or sixty years. 
and it has been incorporated pretty we]] in this book by Mr. A. Hausding, who 
is a recognized authority on peat manufacturing. He says this:-- 
(p. 72) " Every artificial drying plant {dehydration plant) has up 
the present, no matter how promising it seems to be, always proved ton 
expensive, both as regards plant costs and running expenses. For this 
reason the manufacture of any hydrous peat is out of the question. 
" Many other attempts to condense or to dehydrate peat by mechan- 
ical agents bave either not got further than the e.xpeïimental stage on 
the small scale, or the application for a patent; or the results obtaincd 
after working them did not correspond to the expectations entertaincd 
to such an extent as to allow of hopes for a favourable commercial suc- 
cess, even after overcoming the difficulties which usually become apparent 
in the preliminary trials. 
[Dr. Charles Camsell and Mr. B. F. C. ]umel.| 
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" To this class belong all attempts to remove water from peat, 
enclosed in cloths, by water pressure (or hydraulic) presses, which is in 
itself a roundabout method and which gave a very costly fuel with at the 
saine time, a low output, and also attcmpts to employ centrifugal force for 
the saine purpose, which were ruade by Cobbold, Gwynne (London), 
Hebert [Rheims). 
" In more recent rimes, many atempts have again been ruade to 
solve the peut problem by dry pressing, wet pressing, fore pressing, and 
aftcr pressing, in order to dcprive the peat of its water by pressing, arti- 
ficially heating, sucking away the air, and evaporation. :No one of these 
new and newest discoveries deserves a detailed description, and they may 
all, without further consideration, be reiected as uneconomical. Expert, s 
conversant with the matter, knowing and taking into account the nature 
of peat, occupy themselves only with the further development and exten- 
sion of the methods mentioned under (8) in all cases, except that of 
installations of the mind described furthcr on for power stations in 
bogs." 
The CHAIRMAN: We will ask you gentlemen to corne back again, as has 
been suggested by Mr. Logan. 
ORMAN T. AVARD, ca.lled and sworn. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Logan, you knov Mr. Avard's qualifications; go ahead 
with your exaraination. 
Mr. Logan: 
Q. Mr. _Avard, what is your present position?--A. General hIanager of the 
.Maritime Coal, Railway & Power Company, at Joggins Mines. 
Q. Where is your head office?--A. The head office of the Company is in 
hlontreal. 
Q. Where are your local offices?--A. Af Joggins Mines, Cumberland County, 
:Nova Scotia. 
Q. How long have you been connected with that Company?--A. 16 years. 
Q. Before becoming General Manager, did you act in the capacity of sales 
agent?--A. Yes. I had charge of the department as General Manager. 
Q. Durirg that time, what bas been the highest annual output of the 
Maritime Coal Company?--A. In the vicinity of 200,000 tons, or a little better. 
Q. In what year? A. 1917. 
Q. What was your output during the past year? A. Our output during 
the past year was approximately 112,000 tons. 
Q. How do you explain the reduction?--A. The falling off of the market. 
Q. How many coal areas does your company control? A. 26 square mlles. 
Q. All situated in the County of Cumberland?--A. Yes. 
Q. I suppose you are fairly well acquainted with coal conditions in the 
Province of Nova Scotia? A. Yes. 
Q. There are three fields--four fields? A. Yes. 
Q. Where are they situated?--A. There are the Cape Breton County coal 
fields, the Inverness, the Pictou County, and Cumberland County. 
Q. The largest producer of coal in the Province of course is, what company? 
A. The British Steel Corporation. 
Q. I suppose you are about the nexoE largest operator?--A. Yes. 
Q. You bave no connection with the British Empire Steel Corporation? A. 
None whatever. 
-Q. What is the estimated quantity of coal in the areas controlled by the 
Maritime Coal Company?--A. In the areas controlled by the Maritime Com- 
pany, the estimated quantity is something over 200,000,000 tons. 
6--21 [M. N. T. Avard.] 
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Q. IIow far is that coal situated from the City of Montreal?--A. About 
700 mlles. 
Q. How do you reach Montreal at the present rime, or how could you reach 
if if you had a market there?--A. By rail is the only feasible way at the presen 
rime. 
Q. What rail? ,4. Canadian National Railways. 
Q. From what point?--A. Maccan Junction. 
Q. How near are you to tidewater?--A. We are on the Bay of Fundy, 
practically on the shore. For the Montreal market the distance is too great, 
on account of competition with Cape Breton water transportation. 
Q. Has there been any suggestêd method of decreasing the cost of getting 
coal into the St. Lawrence markct?--A. It has been suggested and considered. 
A proiect has been considcrcd of constructing a railway to tidewater, on the 
Northumberland Strait. 
Q. What would be the distance?--A. About 24 toiles. 
Q. If vou had such a railway con.tructed, would you be in a better position 
as far as distance is concerned?A. Yes. 
Q. To get into the St. Lawrcnce markct?--A. Yes. 
Q. Than thc British Empire Steel Corporation in Cape Brcton?--A. Yes. 
Q. You are now on tidewater, on the Bay of Fundy?--A. Yes. 
Q. Do you bave any rail haul to the Bay of Fundy at all?--A. No, ]ust 
a tramway of about 300 fcet. 
Q. Have vou coal dc, cks aud a loading plant?--A. Yes. 
Q. Therefre you could take coal and without any rail transportation put 
if into barges or vessels?---A. That is correct. 
Q. Where is your principal market af the present time?--A. Our principal 
market is t.he Canadian National 1Railways. 
Q. In days gone by have you sold coal in the Province of Quebec, for 
instance?--A. Yes, to some extent. 
Q. In what parts? A. Quebec, Montreal, Sherbrooke, Three 1Rivers and 
ad] acent points. 
Q. Why do not sell coal af those points now?--A. The freight rate under 
ordinary conditions is too high. 
Q. What was the freight rate when you sold coal to Montreal?--A. Last 
year for instance we sold some, and the rate was $3.80. 
Q. But in the days when you sold large quantities up there, what was the 
rate?--A. If 1 remember correctly the rate at one rime was $1.80. 
Bg the Chairman: 
Q. And now? A. At the present rime it is $3.60. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. When the rate was put up from $1.80 to $3.60, your market in Quebec 
was closed? A. Only under exceptional circumstances. 
Bg Mr. Lapierrc: 
Q. This increase in rates was gradual?--A. Yes, at first, but latterly it was 
very steep. 
Bg Mr. Logan: 
Q. The result of the increases in freight rates has been that your market is 
very limited?A. Yery much curtailed. 
Q. If is confined practically to the :Maritime Provinces?--A. That is correct. 
Q. How many collieries have you in connection with your Company?---A. 
We are oper.'«ting seven at the present rime. 
[Mr. N. T. Avard.] 
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Q. And hnw many are idle?--A. Of the Maritime Coal Company? 
Q. Yes.--A. Five. 
Q. How many?--A. Five. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Were those rive that are now idle operating when you were selling coal 
in the Province of Qucbec?--A. Yes. 
The C.«mMA" It might be an inference, but I presume Mr. Lapierre's 
questions tends to show that if the market in Quebec was available they would 
be opcrating the whotc twelve. 
WTrSS" Might I offer a word in explanation in connection with this large 
nuznber of collieries? They are all more or less, excepting one, in a state of 
initial dcvelopment; they are there ready for comparatively rapidly increasing 
the o.utput if a market was available. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. ttave you ruade any estimate of the quantity of coal you could produce 
to-day if the markct werc available, I mean with the present slopes you bave? 
A. Only a few wecks ago I had an estimate ruade for our Board in the con- 
sideration o[ future possibilitics, as to the possibilities of the future cotlieries, 
the present initial devclopment, and with these collieries we figured that we bave 
access to 35,500,000 tons. That would be only going to a depth of 8,000 feet, 
which might easily be exceeded. 
Q. That is, on the slope, not vertically?--A. Not vertically, they are all 
slopes. 
Q. As a matter of fact do you know the depth of the lowest slope in Nova 
Scotia?--A. The vertical depth? 
Q. Yes.--A. No, I do hot. 
Q. Do you know the dcpth of the slope?--A. Not in Pictou County. 
Q. How many tons did you say you would bave access to?--A. We blocked 
out 35,500,000 tons ready for production. 
Q.I suppose if the market were sufficient, you could very readity block 
out a very much larger field of co/t on your different areas?--A. Yes, that is 
possible, but with the present initial devetopment, if those developments were 
carried on fo any practicable extent it would offer a very large output. 
Q. You bave stated that your present openings are meant to mine 35.000,000 
tons of coal; bave you ruade any estimate of how many tons a day you could 
mine from vour collieries if they were ail in operation?--A. Well, that depends 
of course UlOn the amount of capital available and the number of men available 
when wanted Those collieries should be very easily increased to a daily pro- 
duction of 2.000 tons, and with rime and capital the production could be increased 
beyond that quite considerably. 
Q. I believe you bave in connection with your Company a power plant af 
the mouth af onc of your collieries?--A. Yes. 
Q. And that you sell power fo adjacent industries?--A. That is correct. 
Q. As wcll as to towns?--A. That is correct. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Yv'hat price do you get for the power developed that is sold to adjacent 
corporations, per horse power?--A. It is not sold exactly in horse power units. 
The present rate schedule is $3.50 per kilowatt of demand per month, plus a 
meter charge of 5 cents per kilowatt hour for the first 90 hours' use of demand; 
5 cents per kilowatt hour for the next 180 hours' use of demand, and 3½ cents 
per kilowatt hour for anything over that in any one month, all subject to a ten 
per cent discount. 
6---21½ '« "" T. A.aa.l 
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Q. Can you give approximately how close to the price that would be in horse 
power?---A. It would dcpend altogether upon the consumption per horse power 
of demand. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. When was your power plant opened?---A. I think it was in 1906. I was 
hot with the Company at the time. 
Q. I believe you have the honour of having the first power plant of its kind 
on this Continent?--A. That is correct, I understand. 
Q. To get back to out cvidcnce, Mr. Avard, let me ask you this: As far as 
the price of coal is concerncd, I will ask you this question, because it is avail- 
able to any Member of the House, what is the price you received from the 
Government of Canada for your coal last year, run-oï-mine? A. Lait year the 
contract price was $5 per net ton af Maccan Junction. That was sub.iect fo a 
labour clause, a wage clause, which increased the price to $5.40 and a fraction 
later on. At Maccan Junction ve have to transïer if about 12 toiles on out 
own railway. 
Q. On your own railway?--A. Yes. 
Q. Leaving the Maritime Coal Company, how many other coal companies 
are in existence along those twelve mlles of railway?A. There are seven others 
on that line. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. In addition fo the Maritime Coal Company?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. I-Iow many are operating?--A. Those are operating. 
Q. In addition to the seven ho many are hot operating?--A. I think there 
are mne or ten. 
Q. Ten not operating?--A. Yes. 
Q. Can you give us any reason why they are hot operating?--A. Largely 
because of the lack of a market. A number of them opened during the war 
boom, and later on had to discontinue. 
Q. I-Iow much coal is estimated to be in the areas, in what we will call the 
Joggins-Maccan areas--we call if the Northern Coal Field I think--can you 
give that to us, I do not want if exactly?--A. Well, I would have to make an 
approximate guess at that. I do not kno the separate estimates for that 
section, but I would say about 350,000,000 tons. 
Q. Let us go now to the other side of the Basin. We bave what is known 
as the Cumberland Basin, what is reïerred to as the Cumberland Basin?--A. 
Yes. 
Q. The Joggins and all those others you bave been mentioning are on the 
northern side of that Basin?---A. Yes. 
Q. Going to the south side of the Basin, what is the largest colliery there?-- 
A. The Spring I-Iill. 
Q. Operated by vhat Company?--A. The British Empire Steel Corporation. 
Q. Do you know how many areas they control?--A. I think about 28. 
Q. 28 square miles?--A. Yes. 
Q. Out of those 28 square toiles, on how many are they operating?--A. I 
have underslood on one. 
Q. In tbat one square mile they have how many collieries in operation? 
A. Three af the prescrit rime. 
Q. Do you know if they bave any idle?--A. One idle. 
Q. What is the production from their present operations? A. I under- 
stand about 2,500 tons daily. 
Q. :Per day?---A. Yes. 
[Mr. N. T. Avard.] 
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Q. Where do they ship their coal?A. Locally, fo the local market. They 
ship some from their seaport at Parrsboro. 
Q. Connected in what way?--A. By their own railway, with the mine. 
Q. Where is that coal they ship by Parrsboro marketed? A. Mostly in 
our Bay of Fundy ports and I-lalifax. 
Q. Do the Bay of Fundy ports include St. John?--A. Yes. 
Q. That is what you mean?--A. Yes. 
Q. The other means of transportation is by the Canadian Government 
Railways via Spring Hill Junction?--A. Via Spring Hill Junction. 
Q. Do you kno the estimated quantity of coal in the areas of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation in Cumberland County?--A. You are asking me for 
an estimate. The total estimate for the County is approximately 850,000,000 
tons, which would leave them about 500,000,000 tons. I have been informed 
that since tb.e,e eoloical estimates were ruade they bave proof of other large 
deposits in that district, amounting to probably 100,000,000 or 200,000,000 tons. 
Q. Do you know the thickness of the seams they are operatin?A. Thc 
thickness varies. In the main seam, they are operating from 8 fo 11 feet. 
Q. How wide is it?--A. I don't know that that is known. It extends for 
miles. One of their main collie.ries, thc main producin colliery to-day is I 
understand 600 or 700 feet deep, and their levels on either side are probably 
3,000 to 4,000 feet. 
Q. From the rime a man leaves the surface until he gets to where he ants 
to go is is about two miles? A. Yes. 
Q. What is the quality of the Spring Hill coal, as a steam producer?--A. 
If has a good reputation as a steam producer. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Would it be suitable for domestic purposes?--A. It is used very gener- 
for domestic purposes. 
Q. Where?--A. In the Maritime Provinces. 
Q. How is if sold fo the consumer down there?A. That is according to 
the locality; it runs from $9.50 te $12.00. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. If is considered one of the best domestic fuel coals in Canada, is it hot, 
the Sprin. Hill coal?A. Yes. 
Q. ttave vou any analvsis of the Spring ttill coal?---A. No, I bave not. 
Q. From îemory can :vou give the Committee the analysis, generally?--A. 
Well, when you are speakihg of an analysis, you can get almost any analysis 
you like from a seam of coal. If you take a piece of coal, of real coal, it is a 
lump of coal, and if you analyze if, which is frequently done in geological tests, 
you will et a very good analysis, whereas if you took what would be a real 
commercial nalysis vou would get a considerable variation. For instance, 
take a car of coal whi'ch bas been made ready for shipment, and take a number 
of samples from different sections of the car, put them all together and take an 
analysis, you would get what I would call a commercial analysis. 
By Mr. Garland: 
Q. That is what the Government does?A. Yes, very frequently, but hot 
always. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. To come fo the point in reference to the analysis of Spring Hill west 
slope coal, what do ,ou consider the fixed carbon? 
Mr. GAILAND" >Fhat is very satisfactorily laid down in the Government 
reports. [Mr. N. T. Avard.] 
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Mr. Loc,.«: They are absolutely misleading. I bave never seen a Govern- 
ment report which would agree with the reports we get at McGill University or 
any other University. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. What is the fixed carbon?---A. The fixed carbon on Spring Hill coal--I 
ara on delic«tte ground now--I would say is about 65 per cent. 
Q. And what B. t. u.?--A. That B. t. u. would run from 13,000 to 14,000. 
The CHAIRMAN: About the saine capacity as anthracite 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. I believe it is very low in sulphur Mr. Avard?---A. Comparatively low. 
Q. Less than one per cent? A. In some cases. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. What is the price of the coal at the mouth of the pit, screened? A. I 
understand their pricc to-day is $6.75 at Spring Hill Junction. 
Q. What would be the freight rate from the mine to Montreal?--A. $3.60 
to-day. 
Q. Anthracite is selling to-day in Montreal at $15.507---A. That may be so, 
I do hot know about tlmt. 
Q. Can you not enter the market of Montreal under present conditions? 
Bg the Clairman: 
Q. It does hot speak very well for the British Empire Steel Corporation?-- 
A. That is the difiïculty, so far as Cumberland County is concerned. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Cape Breton coal can be brought to Montreal in 10,000 ton lots at about 
$ a ton? 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Is the coal brought from those other mines as good or of as high quality? 
A. The Cumberland County Mines? 
Q. Yes.--A. The quality varies in many cases. 
Q. Your difficulty is the rail haul entering the Montreal market?--A. Yes. 
Mr. Loc,.«: The difiïculty is the question of markets. 
By Mr. Spence: 
Q. Is Cape Brcton coal as good?---A. Yes, it is usually classed about as 
good. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. :No. 6 would hot be as good? A. No. They bave a large number of 
seams. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. How many different seams of coal bave you discovered, in the Maritime 
Coal Company's areas for instance?--A. We are only operating on three seams, 
but there are other seams available. I would not just like to say offhand how 
manv of them bave been proven. 
"Q. Is there any other statement you wish to make before we close?---A. In 
connection with the Cumberland field, I would like fo state that I do not think 
the necessary avestigation bas been ruade to prove the value of that coal field. 
I think steps could be taken which would be of great value in showing up the 
resources of that section, which bave not been taken. 
Mr. N'. T. Avard.] 
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By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Have you ever shippcd screened coal for domestic purposes into the 
Province of Quebcc?---A. Yes, fo a limited extent. We prefer of course fo sell 
run-of-mine wherever possible. 
Q. American anthracite is landed in Montreal now at $12 a ton; why could 
y)u not meet that competition?--A. I would hot like fo say that a ton of :Nova 
Scotia bituminous coal is equivalent fo a ton of American anthracite. Of course 
there are different grades of American antharcite as well as any other kind of 
coal. In making a geueral comparison you are not getting very far. 
By llr. Lapicrre: 
Q. Would a larger production not reduce the cost af the pit?--A. Yes. 
Q. You could with a larger market rcduce the cost of production?--A. Yes. 
Q. So that a comparatively small rcduction in freight rates would enable 
you fo get into the Province of Qucbec?---A. I would hardly say that, when you 
compare $3.60 with a water rate of $1 or less from Cape Breton. 
Q. Your competition is the water rate? A. Yes. 
hlr. LoaAs: Are you going to have any witnesses here from Pictou? 
The CHAmMAS: :Not that I know of. If Mr. Avard is going to take very 
much longer, I will have to ask the Committee fo adjourn. 
Mr. Garland: 
Q. Have the operators in your field made any attempt fo educate the con- 
sumers along the lines of the availability and the value of your coal? A. :Not 
se far as our County is concerned. The only educational propaganda would be 
carried on by the British Empire Steel Corporation. They bave a considerable 
market in Montreal. 
Q. Do you not think you could help that Province a lot by a little propa- 
ganda? A. Undoubtedly. 
The CHAIRMhN: I think if is quite possible that with sufiïcient propaganda 
if could be done, and if would not need very much. If the people of Alberta 
can capture the Winnipeg nmrket inside of two or three years by propaganda of 
that kind I do not see why we should not put in 100 per cent of the coal in 
Montreal. 
Mr. LAPIERRE: The first shortage that would bave fo be met would be the 
shortage in Central Ontario. 
Bg Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. You had been selling coal before you became manager?--A. I had 
charge of the sales department. 
Q. You bave some knowledge of the Montreal market?--A. I could not say 
to any great extent. 
Q. Can you answer this general question as fo whether the Province of 
Quebec takes all the Nova Scotia coal if can get?---A. :No; there is severe compe- 
tition with both American bituminous and anthracite. 
Q. But :Nova Scotia could not possibly fill the whole of Quebec's demand? 
Mr. Lohs: They could if there was development enough. 
By 'llr. O'Connor: 
Q. But as a marrer of fact you know there exists a tremendous demand in 
Quebec for :Nova Scotia coal which you personally bave not been able fo supply, 
but which nevertheless exists?--A. There is a large market there, which should 
be satisfied with :Nova Scotia coal. " 
Q. If you could get if up there for about $1 a ton? A. Yes. 
Mr. GEORGE I. PRATT: Mr. Chairman, the witness stated that bituminou:« 
coal was not equal fo anthracite as domestic coal. Undoubtedly that is becaus-. 
[Mr. N. T. Avard.] 
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the public have not been educated fo be]ieve that bituminous coal is as good as 
anthracite. We have in bituminous coal a greater heat value than anthracite. 
] think if is a mistake fo leave it for the Committee to infer that that coal is hot 
as good as anthracite. If is gencrally understood that it is better than anthra- 
cite. 
WTESS: Yes, that is correct. If ail cornes down fo a marrer of educational 
propaganda. If the people become accustomed to using anthracite coal they 
find great diiïïculty when they begin fo use bituminous coal, and for the saine 
reason people accustomed fo using sort coal would have great difficulty in getting 
the rires going with anthracite. 
Mr. PRATT: That was the idea when anthracite came on the market. It 
was thought tha.t soft coal wa. no good that it had no heat in it and it required 
a lot of education fo dissolve that idea. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. At the time you had the low freight rates, Mr. Avard, do you know how 
far into Ontario Cumberland County coal was being used?---A. I believe as 
far as Brockville. 
Q. What coal did they burn at Brockville.?--A. Spring Hill. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. Before leaving the previous question, could that bituminous coal be used 
in furnaces which are now consuming anthracite.?--A. I think it could be used 
to much better advantage in a specially designed furnace. There is no advantage 
in attempting fo utilize a heating equipment devised for a special fuel, by the 
use of another fuel. 
Q. What would be the origin or cause of that?--A. That would be a question 
for a heating engineer or a fuel engineer fo answer, someone with more technical 
knowledge than I bave. A furnace may be designed for certain conditions and 
certain qualifies of combustion, and if you change from one kind of fuel to 
another, you must conform to that in the construction of your fuel-consuming 
equipment. 
Q. That is that people now with furnaces in for using anthracite coal would 
bave practically to change their heating apparatus if they changed fo your coal? 
--A. I woulçl think so, to get the same efficiency. 
Mr. Loa.: What do you say about that, Mr. Pratt? 
Mr. l°l.çTT: I think that is wrong. We have proved that to be wrong in 
the West. When we started out with Alberta coal, the coal recommended for 
beating or furnace work was the Alberta domestic, and for heating water boilers 
the bituminous, the samc class of coal you bave. Bcttcr results were obtained 
from the bituminous than from the other. We bave changed from the bitumin- 
ous fo the domestic coal. If ail depends upon the method of putting the coal 
on the tire. We bave round that by putting the coal in the tire properly you can 
get greater efficiency with the present equipment than with the hard coal. 
When you say the furnace is being designed for hard coal, you are wrong. A 
furnace is no¢. designed for any hard coal af all, if is simply a tire pot fo throw the 
coal into. 
WITNESS: That may be. 
Mr. PRçTT: The saine equipment could be used for this coal as for any other. 
The CHAIaMA: Anything else? 
Mr. Loch: That is all, I think. 
The CH.IMA: Before the Committee rises, I would like to say that hlr. 
Knox ruade a motion that every member of this Committee be furnished with a 
copy of the evidence before the Senate Committee. I bave a note here saying 
[Mr. N. T. Avard,] 
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that six complete sers of the evidenie taken are being sent. If says that each 
member of the House of Coraraons bas been supplied with a copy of the evidence 
to date through the post office. 
Mr. LOGAN: That is right, Mr. Chairman. I spoke this morning in the 
exnmination of the witness in reference fo the Robb Carbureter, a process by 
which bctter results can be secured in the burning of coal in furnaces. Mr. 
Robb is in Montreal, and is willing fo corne here and give evidence any rime we 
call him. I think it would be a good thing to have him here. I will move 
therefore that he be called as a witness. 
The CmMA: What day would you suggest? 
Mr. LoGh: Any day. 
The CHAmMh: We might get him here on Tuesday. 
Mr. Loa,: All right. I will give you his address. His naine is Roland 
W. l:(obb. 
The CAaMn: We will adjourn now until Tuesday morning next af 11 
o'clock. 
.The Committee adjourncd until Tuesday, hlay 22, 1923, at 11 a.m.). 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
COMMITTEE ]:OOM 429, 
WEDNESDAY, May 23, 1923. 

The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met at 11 a.m., 
the Chairm,,n, Mr. Carroll, presiding. 

1. W. ]:OBB, called and sworn. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Robb, what is your business? A. I ara District Manager of the 
Robb Engineering Works, and Manager of the lobb Coal Carburetor Company. 
Q. These are situated where? A. Our Head Office is at Amherst, Nova 
Scotia; my office is af Montreal. 

By Mr. Loqan: 
Q. Mr. lobb, have you been making a study of the economical burning of 
fuel for domestic purposes?--A. Yes, that is part of my business. 
Q. Whom bave you been associated with in that study? A. The Robb 
Coal Carburetor Corapany, and Mr. D. W. lobb, consulting engineer, of 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Where is your plant?--A. Amherst, Nova Scotia. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. How long has D. W. lobb been in the engineering business? A. I 
should say forty-five.years. 
Q. He is your father?---A. Yes. 
Q. As the result of your investigations, bave you and your father produced 
anv apparatus to conserve the coal?A. Yes, we bave an appliance called the 
R(;bb Coal Carburetor that saves at least 20 per cent, for the ordinary house- 
[Mr. R. W. Robb.] 
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holder, and on power plants it will save from 10 to 15 per cent. This has been 
found in actua.1 tests which we have made in various parts of Canada. 
Q. Will you describe to the Comlnittee this carburetor?---A. Yes. I think 
perhaps the best way would be through the circulars which I have here; I can 
put them before you so you will sec just at a glance what it is, and then I can 
explain. I b.ave them in both French and English. 
Q. :Now, Mr. Robb. witl you proceed with the general principles of this 
carburetor?--A. To begin with, the colnbustion of coal is a simple marrer in 
a bouse heating furnace; it is a recognizcd law by all engineers that when you 
burn coal half the combustion takes place in the tire bed, the fuel bed, and hall 
of it above the fuel bed in the combustion chamber. Now, it takes from 16 to 
18 pounds of air to burn a pound of coal, and you can only get about hall this 
amount through the gate bars in the bottom of the furnace and all that you 
ean get in there is absorbed in the first three or four inches of the fuel bed. 
The result is that whcn you put green coal on the tire, it is simply coking; that 
is, the gases are passing off without being ignited unless you can admit air to 
the bed. If you open your damper in the top door, you let in cold air which 
will cbilt the furnace, and you witl still have waste. We have a simple device, 
consisting of a casting--iï you will look at the last page of the circular you will 
find a eut of it; this is a series of baffies on thc inside. This casting is bolted 
fo the inside of the tire door, and it gcts very hot; we adroit air through the door 
which passes over these battlcs and is heated and it is sprayed over the fuel 
bed. That is all that the carburctor con.ists of. If you turn to the centre page, 
you will find two examples of what takes place; the top right corner shows 
green coal with the gases passing off being unconsumed, and in tbe lower lefr. 
hand corner you will find the carburetor spraying the hot air over the coal 
and burning these gases. That is with the carburetor attached. It has been 
round from actual experience that a saving of from 20 to 25 per cent has 
actually been made on house furnaces with this attachment, and a considerable 
decrease in the smoke has been apparent; of course, they go together. Of 
course, there are both visible and invisible gases passing up, it is hot all smoke 
wasted, if you have not some attachment like that. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. You really turn the furnace into a carburetor, is that hot it? A. :No, 
that name originated with the automobile, to get the right mixture of air and 
gasoline; this is exactly the saine thing. It gives you the right mixture of air 
with these gases. 
Q. In the furnace? A. Instead of gasoline and air it is the volatile matter 
of the coal and air, giving a proper mixture; it does exactly the same thing 
as a earburetor. 
Q. Now, in an automobile what happens inside the earburetor? The air 
and gas mix, is that not it, in the proper proportions?A. Yes, to atomize the 
gasoline and make it explosive. For instance, in its fluid form, you could put 
a match in it and it would not explode. 
Q. You have a very excellent device there, apparently, which warms the 
air so by the rime it gets into the furnace the air is in a condition whereby if 
will properly mix with the gases and they will burn?--A. Yes. 
Q. I call that turning the furnaee int.o a carburetor. We are hot differing 
about anything.A. Of course, the engine burns the gasoline. 
By Mr. Warner: " 
Q. Is it difiïcult to adiust and operate?--A. It is very simple indeed. The 
fact of the matter is that in Montreal a good many people have furnace men, 
they are Italians and more or less ignorant men, and all the adjustment that 
[Mr. R. W. Robb.] 
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is necessary is this butterfly damper in the tire doo'r. That is on the front page 
there. The eut shows if wide open. For different kinds of fuel if requires a 
little different adjustment. In burning bituminous coal, where there is more 
volatile marrer, you require more air, and you might find that if worked better 
with the damper hall open. With hard coal or anthracite, you might find if 
better three-quarters closed, and in addition fo that {hcre is the damper in the 
pipe, of course, a key damper. It is hot shown herc but we insist on that in 
every case, with the reular ohl fashioned key damper the ordinary house- 
holder will very soon find just about the right way fo adjust that fo get the 
best results. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. It must enormou.ly decrease the volume of smoke, too? A. It does. 

By Mr. Logan: 
Q. What is the price of it?--A. ]t is a very cheap device. The ordinary 
household device, 6A, costs $25 installed. For instance, a man that burns--the 
average householder burns at least l0 tons, and generally a great deal more, 
and say 20 per cent saving on that would mean at the present price of coal, $30 
to $35 a year, so if is considerably over 100 per cent on his investment, and he 
will make that saving evcry year. In addition fo that, he will get a great deal 
more comfort in his house, his coils in the nmrning will be warlner, and o on. 

By Mr. Drummound: 
Q. You say you could adjut if to the use of either hard or soft coal?--A. 
Yes. 
Q. I sec in your price lift you hure two kinds of carburetors; one for 
hard and one for soft coal. A. As a marrer of fact, we have gone a little finer 
than there was any need of. In the sort soal carburetor, the orifice is a little 
larger, because the soft coal requircs a little more air, and that applies more fo 
large power boilers. On the ordinary house furnace, that refinement is really 
not necessary. 
Q. Either one attached to the ordinary bouse furnace will give satisfaction? 
A. They wi|l give satisfaction, but on the large power boiler where they are 
burning soft coal, we bave larger orifices. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. How long have you been manufaeturing these? A. We have been 
manufaeturing them for a little over a year now. 
Q. How many of them are in use now? A. I eould not say exaetly; I have 
hOt a list of the Maritime Provinces, but in Montreal there are about in the 
vieinity of 100, and in Toronto I think there are probably 150 or more. 
By Mr. Lapgerre: 
Q. Could the priee hot be greatly redueed if it beeame in general use?-- 
A. Yes, if if beeame generally used, so you eould get quantity production, and 
we hope to reaeh that next year. You sec, last year was spent more in intro- 
dueing if, getting if installed. 
By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. That would not burn more eoal?--A. No, it burns less. 
Q. Even when if is hot eheeked?--A. Yes, of course by the use of if you 
ean keep your furnaee eheeked and get better combustion than you ean without 
if, beeause you are getting f, his air on top. 
[lr. R. W. Robb.] 
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Mr. Spence : 
device is attached on the inside of the door of the furnace?--A. 

it cornes right out with the door of the furnace? A. Yes. 
the Chairman: 
you attach it fo any furnace? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Logan: 
In what large buildings is it being used?--A. In Montreal, I think the 
building, perhaps, we bave if in is the Canada Cernent Building. 

By Mr. Lapicrre: 
Q. That is the big building on Phillips Squarc?--A. Yes. Of course, that 
is a power plant; they bave large power t)oilcrs, and I may say that they put 
the carburetors on one boiler on trial, and ruade a test which they checked 
themselves very carefully, and they found they ruade 12.4 per cent of a saving. 
As a result of this. they equippcd the oihcr boiler with the carburetors, and 
they are making a saving which means to them in dollars and cents about 
$i,000 a year, on an expenditure of $250. Of course, you will understand the 
percentage of saving on boilers of that kind is not as great as on a bouse fur- 
nace, but they are more efficient fo start with, and naturally the pcrcentage of 
saving is hot as great. The house furnace is probably the most wastcful of any 
coal consumer that we bave. 

By the Chairman" 
Q. Would that hot obviate what they call banking the furnace? I gener- 
ally throw a shovelful of ashes over the hot coal af night. Would this obviatc 
the banking of the furnace, to some extent, by regulating that draught, or do 
you know? A. Yes, because you could keep your dampers shut a great deal 
more and still keep your tire in. That is logical. You could get the air in there 
and burn it slowly; you could keep your tire in. The great trouble is in bank- 
ing your furnace you bave too hot a tire to start with, and if would probably 
burn out if you did hot bank it up. You have fo keep your damper open to 
keep a certain amount of air in, because the only air you can get really is 
through your grates and your coal would probably burn out unless you checked 
it that way. 
Bg Mr. Drummound: 
Q. Do you instll these under any guarantee?--A. Yes. 
Q. What guarantee do you give?--A. On house furnaces, we guarantee a 
sving of 20 per cent and install them on  thirty-day trial. On boilers, we 
guarantee 10 per cent saving, and agree fo make a test af  fixed charge, nd 
if we do hot show a 10 per cent saving, we will take the carburetor off, and 
there will be no charge. If we do make the sving, they bave fo pay for the 
test, which generally runs around $75 or $100. It is a comparatively simple 
thing fo make  test on a house furnace. All you hve fo do there is to watch 
your temperature and check quantity of coal consumed. 
Q. This guarantee of yours, the test must be ruade by your own people? 
--A. We make the test for them, and they bave the privilege of checking if. 
Q. What I was meaning was this: in selling your appliance to n individual, 
heating his bouse, would you sell if under  guarantee of any test ruade by 
himself? A. We hve been leaving it, s  rule, to his own ]udgment, and we 
find invaribly tht they re bsolutely stisfied. 
[Mr. R. W. Robb.] 
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Q. The most of these successful devices are sold under a guarantee fo these 
peoplc that if after a 30 days trial they are satisfied, they pay for it, and if not, 
thêy are takcn away. Is that the guarantee you give fo the private individual? 
--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Knox: 
Q. Are any of these in use in Ottawa?--A. No, we have hot attempted fo 
introduce thcm here. I might say also that my brother in Boston has sold 
probably 1,000 of them in that district. 
By Mr. Lapierre: 
Q. You manufacture these in a Canadian plant?--A. Yes, sir. A great 
many appliances of this sort are complicated, and require a lot of attention, 
and get out of order. This is a simple thing, once you put if on and get if 
properly adjusted you can forger it. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. tIow long will one of these last?--A. If should last as long as the furnace. 
Q. If is ruade of the saine material, I suppose?--A. Yes, it is a very heavy 
casting. 
Q. Is there any other statement now you would care fo make, Mr. Robb?-- 
A. I might say that in connection with this carburetor we bave been putting them 
in prominên places for many prominent engineers. For instance, men like G. 
H. Duggan, of the Dominion Bridge Company, and F. A. Combe, consulting 
engineer, men that understand the principles of combustion, so we would have 
their support, and we are getting it. We bave numerou.¢ letters and testimonials 
from people of this sort, and I personally am confident that if every householder 
would put one of these in that af least a 20 per cent saving in our fuel con- 
sumption would be ruade. There is no question about if. I have copies of 
tests hêre; I can leave thêm with you if they are of any use, ruade by the T. 
Eaton Company, and the Canada Cernent, the Maritime Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company at Halifax, the Royal Bank of Canada--I might just say that 
in Toronto, the Bank of Toronto equipped every branch of their bank in 
Toronto with this device; they bought ten. Sir Clifford Sifton put eight on in 
Toronto. 
By .Ir. O'Connor: 
Q. I suppose if takes a few minutes after you light the tire before if gets 
hot enough?--A. Yes. 
Q. There is a little smoke at first?--A. Yes. 
Q. And then it ought to practically cease?--A. If will hot consume if all, 
if will reduce if perceptibly, but if is not intênded as an absolute smoke con- 
sumer; you will bave to get more than that for the absolute consumption of 
smoke from bituminous coal. The object of this is principally fo gct better 
combustion. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. What is the object in in.¢_isting upon the check damper?--A. You can 
get air in above and below the tire, and as a result of that )-ou can cut down 
your chimney draught to a great extent. For instance, if you have not that 
air going in above your tire, you will have to bave your damper open wider fo 
gct more chimney draught, to force more air through your grates. In other 
words, you are forcing if and hot getting good combustion, your are wasting coal. 
The CHIU: Are these check draughts on the doors of ail furnacês? 
hIr. AITHURS: I believe they are; almost every furnace has a check draught. 
[Mr. R. W. Robb.] 
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Mr. SPETc: Might it not be wise fo put in the result of the T. Eaton 
Company's test? 
Mr. Lo,T: lead if so if will bc in the evidcnce; read some of the testi- 
nmnials. 
The WITNESS: This is the T. Eaton store af Moncton; the tect was mode 
by their own engineer, hIr. J. F. Mackinnon. It was a Springhill Run of Mine 
bituminous cool. 
By the Clah'man: 
Q. That is a Nova Scotia coal?--A. That is a Nova Scotia cool. The 
method of stopping and strting is known as the alternate or running condi- 
tions. The water meter in the fee.d line fo the boiler was used for water measure- 
ment, and the number of Imperial gallons registered being multiplied by 10 
would give the weight of water in pounds. All cool was weighed by standard 
scales, leadings of the water meter, steam pressure and feed damper were 
taken every 15 minutes, and checked by thc cngincer of the plant and Mr. Show, 
agent for the carburetor company. The boiler was a standard horizontal 
tubular of 150 horsc-power, 72 inches in diameter by 18 feet long. :Now, I have 
the complete data of the test here; if is rather long, perhaps if I gave you a 
re.¢ume of the results if would bc all right. This test A was without carburetor, 
and test B was with carburctor. The duration of the test was for eight hours. 
You will observe from the figures that the pereentage of saving of cool by the 
carburetor was 16-44 per cent. 
Q. Give the number of tons under similar condit.ions used; is if tons or 
pounds?---A. If is pounds. You will observe that the wcight of cool as red 
without the carburetor for the eight hours was 5,100 pounds, and with the 
carburetor if was 5,250. I will explain that. This, on the face of it, fo the 
layman, looks as though more cool was used with the carburetor thon without 
it, but it is all determined on the evaporization of water, and you will observe 
that without the carburetor the total weight of feed water evaporated was 27,200 
pounds, and with the carburetor if was 33,450 pounds. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. If does not marrer how much cool you use, so long as you relate one 
to the other?--A. It is based on the pounds of water you con evaporate per 
pound of cool. If is figured out and given here as follows: the vaporization 
per pound of cool from and af 212 degrees--that is the way they figure it 
vithout the carburetor, was 6-40 pounds, and with the carburetor 7-66 pounds. 
The net result cornes fo the percentae of saving given, namely, 16.44 per cent. 
Bg thc Clairma: 
Q. And after making that test?A. For some reason they were carrying a 
bigger load on the boiler the second time, when they had the carburetors 
installed. Ye could not control that, they were carrying a bigger load than 
they were without the carburetors. Consequently, they burned more coal, but 
evaporated a great deal more water in proportion. 
Q. As a result of that test they bave kept that installation?--A. Yes, and 
they are recommending if for their Winnipeg plant. 
By Mr. D-ummond: 
Q. That kind of test would not apply fo a hot air furnace?--A. :No, that 
is a different proposition entirely. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You have a whole list of nomes here which I ara not going to read, of 
persans who have taken this test and installed these carburetors. Are they still 
using them? ,_. Yes, all still using them. 
[ltr. It. V. obb.] 
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Q. Do you care fo hear any more tests now? Suppose, for example, Mr. 
Robb, that a man wanted to gct one of timse in in Ottawa, would you instal 
them here?--A. Yes. 
By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. All over?--A. In any part of Canada. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. I do not know anything in conncction with this carburetor, but I wiIl 
say this, that some years ago there was a firm agreed fo put a heater in a 
steamer I had. The man said he would take $700 and put if in, or he would 
take the savings in one year's fuel. 
The CI-IAIRMAN" As payment? 
5Ir. hlcBmov.: Yes, as payment. I thout the savings of one year's fuel 
would be the safe.t proposition, but I had fo pay him nearly $1,200 af the 
end of the ycar, instcad of $700. 
The CHAIR_MAN: That is, the savings were $1,2007 
hlr. McBamn: Yes. 
By the C]airma" 
Q. Have you any othcr gcncral statcmcnt to nake, Mr. Robb?--A. I under- 
stand that the objcct of this Committee is fo determine how Canada can be self- 
sustaining in the fuel supply, and if seems fo ne fo a great extent that if is a 
mattcr of appliances and educating the people to use these appliances. We have, 
I think, all the coal we need, and good coal in Canada, both east and west, 
and there is no reason whv it cannot be used. The users of coal are divided 
into three classes; ai lcast,  have dividcd the that way. There are the manu- 
facturers, industrial plants and so forth, all using bituminous coal. There is no 
reason why they should not use our own coal. The second class is composed 
of the central heating plants, apartment buildings and office buildings; they are 
fairly large heating plants, and they, fo a great extent, are using American coal, 
and the only reason for that is that they are accustomed to it, and in the large 
centres, the cities, there is an objection fo the smoke of bituminous coal, but 
that can very easily be ovcrcome by appliances. Of course, in the cities where 
the large office buildings and apartment houses are, there are smoke ordinances 
that bave fo be more or lcss observed, and as I said before this can easily be 
overcome by appliances. It is a matter of getting the public and the engineers 
educated up to equipping their furnaces and boilers with these appliances. In 
every case it is to their own benefit, because large furnaces can always be 
equipped with appliances that will consume the smoke and effect la,rge savings 
in coal consumption. 
By _lit. O'Connor: 
q. Are there not by-products of smoke, too, that are very valuable, 
extracted from these smoke consuming appliances?--A. :No, I cannot say that 
there are for the ordinary user; they bave to have special manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. Have you installcd any of these carburetors in a Scotch Marine Boiler? 
--A. I believe we have. 
Q. With what results?A. Ther is no reason why they should not get the 
smne results as on any other boiler, on a hand-fired Scotch Marine Boiler. This 
appliance pertains to hand-fired boilers only, not to forced draft or stokers or 
any special apparatus. 
Q. It would be installed on the door of the boiler, would it?--A. Yes. 
[Mr. R. W. Robb.| 
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By Mr. Drummond: 
Q. I understand that it would hot be a deviee that it would be advisable to 
put. on a locomotive engine, for instanee?--A. No, that is a foreed draft pro- 
position. The third elass that I had in mind is the ordinary householder, whieh 
eould be divided into two classes; that is, the eity dweller and the urban dweller. 
The eity dweller as been aeeustomed fo burning anthracite eoal, and naturally 
he is used to it, but the priee of it is so high now that it is almost prohibitive, 
and there is no reason why he eannot burn our soft eoals. It is simply a marrer 
of beeoming aeeustomed to it. Of course, the smoke nuisance enters into the 
question to some extent with the eity dweller, but with the urban dweller it 
should hot be a factor at all. In Nova Seotia they use if entirely, I think...I 
have burned the Nova Seotia eoal there all my life. I might say that I bave 
here-- 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Where you state " urban ", you mean " rural "?--A. Yes, that is what 
I mean. I meant fo say " suburban". I bave here a table showing the com- 
parative eost of heating with different kinds of fuel. It was published in the 
" Montreal Star"; I do not know whether any of you notieed it or hot, and it 
was eompiled by a eommittee of the Engineering Institute of Canada, of whieh 
Mr. F. A. Combe, eonsulting engineer of hIontreal, is ehairman. It is very 
intereting, and the figures are correct, as they bave been taken, hot from speeial 
tests, but absolute praetiee, and I bave cheeked it over with my own experienee 
of last winter in my own house furnaee, and it eheeks up exaetty, and you will 
find that the eheapest fuels are Welsh anthracite, semi-bituminous, and 
bituminous. For instance, Welsh anthracite will eost $24 for 100 feet of 
radiation, and the semi-bituminous the saine, and the bituminous, good run-of- 
mine, that is similar to Nov Seotia eoal, $24.80. That is praetieally the saine, 
for the reason that the average householder has about 500 feet of radiation, so 
our own bituminous coal is only 80 cents higher than the Welsh; multiply that 
by rive, and it is onty $4 more per year. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. By " semi-bituminous", you mean the sanie as semi-anthracite; that 
is, hall way between anthracite and bituminous?---A. Yes, practically. 
Q. The term, in your mind, means the sanie? A. Yes. I bave the figures 
here derived from last winter's firing of my father's furnace with Springhill 
Cmnberland County coal, at $8 a ton. Ho heated his house for $22.34 per 100 
feet of radiation. That is lower than any coal, but probably west of the Mari- 
time Pro'rinces, hlontreal, you could hot get it as cheap as that, it would 
probably run $10 a ton. If this is of interest I will be glad to leave you a copy. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you sugge-ct, gentlemen, that we put this in the 
minutes? 
Mr. Lo.a: Yes, I would. 

[Mr. P. W. Robb.l 
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COST AND RELATIVE ECONOMY OF HEATING WITH DIFFERENT 
FUELS 
This table is made up according to prices prevailing in Montreal in May, 
1923, and is reïerred to in the accompanying article. 
FUEL REQUIRED 'ER SEASON TO HE^T 100 SOU^RE FEET WATER R^DIATOR StTRFACE 

Kind of Fuel 

Welsh Anthracite (screened). 
Semi-Bituminous ........... 

Bituminous (Good run-of- 
mine). 

Bituminous Springhil] mines, 
Cumberland County. (Ac- 
tual cosO ............... 
D. W. Robb's residence from 
Oct. 1st to May 1st, 1922-23 
(Actual c/)st) 
Welsh Semi-Anthracite .... 
(Screened). 

Coke (Metailurgical) ......... 

Coke (Gas house) ........... 

American Anthracite ..... 

Price 
per ton 

$ 17 00 
13 00 

10 00 

8 O0 
10 O0 
16 O0 

16 50 

14 00 

16 25 

Amount 
pounds 

2,820 
3,700 

4,950 

5,588 
5,588 
3,220 

3,150 

4,550 

4,000 

Cost of 

$ 24 00 
24 00 

24 80 

22 34 
27 93 
25 80 

26 O0 

31 90 

32 50 

Remarks 

IEasy to burn, hot tire; very little 
ash; not sized but shou|d be 
screened; breaks rather easily. 
Gassy, slightly smoke; coal not 
sized preferable for furnace to bave 
large tire pot and tues; sections 
should be kept c]eaned from soot. 
moky, dirty; coal not sized pre- 
ferable if not much fine screenings; 
furnace and tues should be of ample 
size; necessary to clean furnace 
sections daily. 

Free burning, gassy, small amount of 
ash; coal not sized but should he 
screened: breaks easily. 
Clean, ash easy to handle; very 
little draft required; heats up 
quickly; light weight (2 tons coke 
takes saine space as 3 tons coa|) re- 
quires more frequent firing thaa 
coal. 
Similar to metallurgical coke, but 
more friable and not so clean; re- 
quires more attention, some clink- 
er, burns quickly unless draft kept 
very low. 
Clean, easy to burn; familiar to 
general householder; large quan- 
tity of slate and ash, making ash 
sifting advisable. 

The WITNE$$: Before I close, if has occurred to me that it might be of 
assistance to you gentlemen fo bave an engineer give you a report on the 
various appliances they would recommend for burning our own coals. If seems 
to me it is only a marrer of recommending them to the public and letting the 
public know about them, more or less propaganda, to get them to equip their 
furnaces to burn our coal. An excellent man is F. A. Combe. He bas had con- 
siderable experience of this already, being Chairman of the Special Committee 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada, investigating the different fuels desir- 
able for the householder, so he bas had considerable experience already in that 
respect. I do not know that there is anything more than I can say, unless there 
are any questions. 
The CI-IAIRIIAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 
By Mr. Drummonà: 
Q. I sec by this pamphlet that it works equally well with a wood furnace? 
--A. Yes. 
Q. What would be the saving in wood, the same?--A. It would be the same 
pereentage, yes; practically the saine percentage. 
6--22 [Mr. R. W. Robb.] 
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Q. There is no the same gas from wood as from coal?--A. There is a 
great deal of gas from wood; if is invisible gas, you cannot see if, but iL passes 
off unconsumed. 
By Mr. McBride: 
Q. Like in coal?--A. Yes. 
Mr. O'CoNNOR: If yOU look up the books of analyses already in, I think 
you will be able to make a comparison. 
The CHmMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 
The WIT-ESS: YOU can smother a wood tire as well as a coal tire. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Q. Is there much anthracite slack used in hIontreal?--A. Yes; that is a 
point I meant to mention. That is a thing that could be overcome very 
easily by appliances. There is a great deal of an{hracite screenings used in 
connection with office building. and apartment hou:e and so forth. As a rule, 
the general practice i. to mix it with bituminou¢ co«], simply to keep down the 
smoke, to neutralize the snmke to a great ex"cent. It is an expensive fuel to burn; 
it sounds as {hough if would bc comparatively cheap, as it run. in the vicinity 
of $8 a ton, but the heat units arc vcry low. and it is very high in a.h and slack 
and incombustible matter, so in the ead it is really a vcry expensive fucl to 
burn. In othcr words, roughly epcaking, it would take about two tons of that 
coal--that i.. the anthracite screening. we are getting to-day--to equal a ton 
of our bitum_;nous eoal. By thc u.c of applianccs, thcy could do away with 
anthracite screenings entirely, and use bituminous coal without any mixture. 
Thcre is no reason why that hould hot be done, and it would be to the advantage 
of the users, because they would save a grcat many dollars per year. 
By Mr. O'Connor: 
Q. Your point is that there is more incombustible matter in slack coal of all 
kinds?--A. Yes, but particularly in anthracite screen]ngs which we are getting 
in Canada. They are selling u. the poorest quality. They bave lots of it left 
on the dump, and I quc.¢tion if they could market if in the United States, some 
that we are getting in Canada. 
By Mr. ,pence: 
Q. The information we get now is that they are briquetting it, and that 
they take a mixture now that makes a good fucl?--A. I do not know about that; 
I know they are briquetting the screenings from the Welsh coal. 
Q. I think we had onc witness, Mr. Cox, who said they had sevcral hundred 
thousand tons of eoal somewhere near leading, Pennsylvania, that had been 
piled up for years, and they werc experimcnting with a binder, and they had af 
last discovered one that was very satsfactory, and they had sold several cars 
around $10 a ton.--A. Even if briquetted, if would still be low in heat value, 
and still bave a large pereentage of ash. That is, the anthracite screenings. 
The CHhmMA: Gentlemen, any further questions now? If there is nothing 
else, we will excuse the witness. We have no other witnesses this morning. 
The Committee proceeded to discuss the peat situation as presented by Mr. 
Graham of Ottawa, and the Chairman appointed a sub-committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Lapierre, Spence, and Kennedy, fo go into the matter, and report back 
to the main Committee. 
The CHmah: There was another marrer brought to my attention by 
Mr. Spence. There is some correspondence accompanied by this sample of 
fuel, from a gentleman, Dr. Dick Grant, who is Director of Physical Culture 
[1Mr. P. W. R6bb.] 
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at Havana, Cuba. They were addressed to Hon. Arthur Meighen. Sha]l I 
read these letters, or shall I explain in brief what they are? 
Mr. SPE-CE: I think you might iust as well read them; it will not take 
long, and it is a very important thing. 
The CHAIRMAN: (reads) 
"I wrote a few days ago about a patent fuel, that is made from 
garbage, sawdust, etc. Last night I saw a test ruade with the fuel (ruade 
from sawdust) in a 150-b.p. enginc that had had no tire under the boilers 
for ten days, so that evething wts cold, but in 20 minutes after the 
tire was lighted there was 15 pounds of steam, and in 52 minutes 27% 
seconds the safety valve was blowing off. Then the load was moved from 
the other boilers to this one for one hour and twenty minutes when they 
stopped adding anv more fuel, and after one hour the engine was stil] tak- 
ing the whole loa from this boiler whicb still had a steam pressure of 100 
pounds, when the load was changed back to the other boilers. 
hIr. George told me that this fuel bas six more heat units than the 
best sort coal and two more than anthracite. I enclose a signed letter 
from him giving iris opinion of this form of fuel. 
At Arnprior I rcmcmber secing very large anks of sawdust, a]so 
at Hull and at other points along the Ottawa, and in many part of Canada 
are as lare amounts of sawdust which would be worth millions of dollars 
if convertcd into this form of fuel. This fuel can be ruade very quickly 
so that in a short time there could be manufactured millions of dollars 
worth, even if sold at as low a price as rive and a hall dollars a ton, 
which would leave a clear gain of three dollars a ton, and supply a fuel 
of better quality than can be bought at eighteen dollars. 
I had a barrel of the different qualities of fuel packed to send to you 
but the express charges would be $25 on it, so am not sending it forward 
until I hear from you. I believe it would be mucb more satisfactory 
to have some fuel expert sent here by the Canadian Government or by 
some men of wealth who might be interested in this opportunity to make 
great wealth and at the saine rime to do an incalculable amount of good 
to Canada and save ber the spcnding of vast sums of money in the 
U.S.A. for coal. 
I shall send you a small sample by mail of the saine kind of fuel that 
was used last night, and by if you can see what it looks like, only when 
ruade by high pressure it will be much better than this which is made by 
hand power. I hope that you may be interested in the fuel problem of 
Canada, and especially in this fuel, as it surely will prove to be one of 
the greatest blessings that she has ever had bestowed upon ber, and to 
you shall be the gratitude of the nation. 
I ara yours always sincerely, 
Dick Grant. 
P.S.--This fuel is practically smokeless, being about the saine as 
anthracite in this respect. 

I-Iere is another letter to Hon. Mr. Meighen, dated April 24th:-- 
" I ara taking the liberty of sending you a new kind of artificial fuel 
that can be ruade from any organic matter such as sawdust, straw or 
garbage, and can be produced for less than three dollars a ton, as the 
inventor will furnish the fiuid for making it for two and a hall cents a 
gallon; eighty gallons being required to make a ton of coal. 
6--22½ [Mr. R. IV. Robb.] 
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I saw a test made last week by a reserve officer of His Maiesty's 
navy, against coal and also petroleum, in which the artificial coal showed 
the highest efficiency. This officer was the assistant enginer on the 
Queen Mary in the Jutland battle, and also on the Vampire when it made 
the world's record run from Plymouth fo New York. He says that he 
never saw, used or heard of any other fuel that is equal to this in 
efiïciency, and is positive that the manufacture of if will not only solve 
the fuel problem, but will revolutionize the production of high power. 
The enormous accumulations of sawdust throughout Canada could be 
utilized in this way, which will surprise you when you see and bave 
tested the sample I ara sending you that is made from the same material. 
There are also sevcral very valuable by-products that can be saved in a 
properly equipped plant, that would make a general installation of these 
over Canada a great source of national wealth, and would be the cause 
of great national gratitude to the one who spon.ored the movement tha* 
would nmke if possible, as I imagine you would be able fo. 
With our kindcst regards, and hoping the sample may arrive safely 
and surpass your expectations, if you may be interested in any such 
problem that may hardly be termed a legal question, even though it be 
absolutcly legal. 
I an yours ahYays sincerely, 
Dick Grant. 
P.S.--If you are not in any way interested in this, after the sample 
arrives, I would consider if a great kindness if you will refer the saine 
fo someone who may be interested, for I believe this opportunity to 
be one of the greatest that can possibly bave been brought fo your 
notice, in any line of endeavour, or utility. 
Dick Grant. 
Here is another later letter, .dated May 12, as follows:m 
"I received your letter of the 30th April on May 5th, and sent you a 
sample of the fuel made from sawdust on May 9th by regular first-class 
post, as there is no parcel post between Cuba and Canada, it seems. 
I was going to send the saine by express, but the express companies 
advised me hot fo do so, as if is usually necessary fo allow al5 least three 
months for a parcel to go to Canada by express. 
" If on examination the sanlple I sent you is of any interest to you, as I 
feel sure if will be after reading a clipping from to-day's paper which I 
enclose, then I believe if is the logical thing fo bave a fuel expert sent 
down here fo see the different forms of fuel ruade, and a practical test 
like the one I wrote to you about. By so doing the necessity of fitting 
up a plant fo make the fuel and arrange the tire grates to get the best 
results would be obviated, as the plant here is making the fuel all the 
time, and Lykes Bros.' engine is af out disposal. 
"Wherever pulpwood is eut, the refuse can all be converted into this 
commercial fuel. It takes about ¼ ton of this fuel to make two tons of 
the same, and if ruade in connection with an electric or power plant the 
roasting can be done by the heat of the smoke on its way fo the chimney. 
One ton of sawdust will make over a ton of fuel, about 400 pounds more. 
I ara yours always sincerely, 
Dick Grant. 
Now, here is aletter from Havana, Cuba, I presume to Dr. Grant; if is 
dated April 21, 1923, and is as follows: 
lr. R. W. Rcbb.] 
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" I, Louis George, Chief Engineer, Lykes Bros. Inc., Havana, Cuba, 
on April 19, 1923, tested a Substitute Coal Product of The Industrial 
Carbonifera T. K. Co. Having raised 150 pounds of steam in 30 minutes 
in an 150 horse-power ttenie Boiler and inaintaining said pressure for one 
hour, carrying full load. I am thereby convinced that their products are 
superior to sort coal and equal to anthracite. And in my opinion, if their 
products are made by adequate machinery instead of by hand as is the 
case at present, thcy will be superior to any coal yet known. 
" For further infornmtion refer fo the subscriber af the above address. 

Late of the Horwick Squadron, 
Comadore Turwod. 
That is ail the correspondence there is. 
hIr. L.çelERRE: That process would be 

M. Louis Ceorge, 
Comm. R.N.V.R. 

of tremendous importance to 

Northern Ontario, wherc there are so m,ny sawdust banks, and where sawdust is 
at present wasted, where it is polluting our streams; I think it is of sufficient 
interest to warrant a much further enquiry, because it appears fo me that that 
is of tremendous importance to Canada. 
The CHAIRMA: DO you know if this has been tested in Canada before? 
Mr. O'Cooa: Not fo my knowledge. 
Mr. LoaA: I agree with hlr. Lapierre that it is one of the most important 
matters that bas come before this Committee. If we can utilize the sawdust 
and other material of that kind fo manufacture fuel--. 
hlr. SPENCE: If if turns out fO be as good as they say, if would be a wonder- 
ful thing in solving the fuel situation in this country; not to the fullest extent, 
but it will help, and I believe it would do a great deal towards solving the 
situation we bave to face. We should have the experts test the value of these 
samples, and I would suggest that you send these letters and the fuel fo our 
experts, and bave them test it before the next'meeting. 
Mr. LAPIERRE: If you consider that practically ail your sawdust is in the 
centre of Ontario, where the coal shortage is more acute, you will see th.e 
importance of this project. This applies fo Central Ontario, where they bave 
the large cities, and no coal. 
Mr. SPENCE: I believe that if it could be made out of sawdust it could be 
Inade out of straw as well. 
The CH».nMA: Your suggestion is that xve send this sample to the Govern- 
mcnt Fuel Tester? 
Mr. SPENCE: Mr. Ieighen thinks it is going to be of some service to the 
country, and he wanted me fo bring if before the Committee. 
hlr. L.çr_F, aaE: I should think that we ought to be able to get very valuable 
information from the Biological Department and the Iines Department; they 
should be interested in this. 
Mr. SPENCE: tte says there that you can get the filler for 2½ cents  
gallon. I do not think there is any hope of our getting filler af that rate in 
this country. They get more weight in this way; they put more filler in. They 
put 400 pouds of filler into one ton of sawdust, so that gives 2,400 pounds. 
The C-: Very we]l, I will forward the letters and the fuel to the 
proper place. 
If there is nothing else, the Committee will now adjourn. 

The Committee adiourned. 
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ERRATA 

EVIDENCE OF B. F. HAA:NEL BEFORE HOUSE OF COMMO:NS 
COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINERALS 

Hearing on May 18, 1923 
P. 330, line 28, reads: "to raise ten tons of raw peat, that is, one ton of 
absolutely live peat ", should be: " to raise ten tons of raw peat, that is, one ton 
of absolutely dry peat" 
P. 330, line 40, 41, reads: "on a laboratory scale and the latter figure of 34 
per cent was only got af by way of carbonizing", should be: "on a laboratory 
scale and the latter figure 34 per cent was only got after wet-carbonizing ". 
P. 330, line 41, 42, reads: " That was indicated in the dehydrating of cer- 
tain properties possesscd by p,eat, which caused the pcat to retain moisture", 
should be: "The difiïculty in cehydrating is due to certain properties possessed 
by peat, which cause the peat to retain mo[sture " 
P. 330, line 42, 43, reads: "I might make it clear to the Committee if I 
say that for fuel purposes peat will humify. Peat posesses colloidal pro- 
perties ", should be: " I might make it clear to the Committee if I say that for 
fuel purposes peat must be well hulnified, and such peat possesses colloidal 
properties ". 
P. 330, line 44, reads: "A colloid is a substance which when mixed vith 
water", should be: "A colloid is a substance in a finely divided state, which 
when mixed with water " 
P. 330, line 48, reads: " enormous attraction between these different ele- 
ments ", should be: " enormous attractions between the particles of substance 
and the molecules of water ". 
P. 330, line 48, 49, reads: " If you should put them in a hydraulic press ", 
should be: " If you should put such a mixture in a hydraulic press ". 
P. 330, line 50, reads: " large enough to permit the fuel molecule to pass 
ill also permit the water to pass", should be: " large enough to permit the 
water molecule to pass will also permit the particle of substance to pass " 
P. 330, line 53, 54, reads: " which vou serve on the table, that is, a truc.. 
colloid. That is a well-known examp[e of a colloid particle", should be: 
" which you serve on the table. That is a true colloid, and is a well-known 
example of a colloidal substance" 
P. 331, line 1, reads: " as compared' with dry substances," should be: " as 
compared with the dry substance." 
P. 331, line 4, reads: " but it possesses certain of those properties," should 
be: " but it possesses certain of its properties." 
P. 331, lines 6, 7, reads: " generally about 1½ per cent of humified peat,' 
should be: generally about 1- per cent in well humified peat." 
P. 331, line 15, reads: " for domestic purposes, or for purposes of heat energy 
lying dormant in watcr," should be: " for domestic purposes, the large quanti- 
ries of heat energy now lying dormant in the peat areas." 
P. 331, line 17. reads: " the residue fuel is of no heat value. If is a desir- 
able fuel, but of no heat value af all," should be: "the resulting fuel is of 
low heat value compared to the cost." 
P. 331, line 23, reads: "Water pressure is prohibitive," should be: 
" Hydraulic pressing is prohibitive." 
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P. 331, line 28, reads: "there is scarcely any fuel left for heat," should be: 
" there is scarcely any fuel left." 
P. 331, line 32: "Dr. Acebry, a Swedish professor," should be: "Dr. 
Ekenberg, a Swedish inventor." 
P. 331, line 33, reads: " He devised that process of carbonizing peat, by 
heating if in a low temperature, the carbon content of the peat was increased," 
should be: " He devised that process of carbonizing peat fo destroy its col- 
loidal properties. By beating if af a low temperature in the presence of stee.m 
under pressure, the carbon content of the peat was inçreased." 
P. 332, line 4, reads: Q. How would it compare with coal in weight?" should 
be: " Q. How would it compare with coal in heat?" 
P. 332, line 22, reads: "The plant was hot finisled in time for the trenches," 
should be: " The plant was not finished in rime for use of the fuel in the 
trenches." 
P. 332, line 26, reads: " and that that heat was applied to finish the pro- 
duct," should be: " and that all the heat produced was applied in the process." 
P. 332, line 36, reads: " putting if in another way 590,000,000 calories, 
which calories were employed, were required to produce those briquettes, that 
is, the heating value of the briquettes, 590,000,900 had a value of 690.000,900 
calories, or the value of the coal consumed in making briquettes took 60,000,000 
more put into the process than could be taken out of it," should be: " putting 
it in another way, 650,000,000 calories were employed fo produce those 
briquettes, that is, the heating value of the briquettes was 590,000,000 calories, 
while the coal had a value of 650,000,000 calories, and the value of the coal 
consumed in making briquettes was 60,000,000 calories more put into the process 
than could be taken out of if." 
P. 333, line 41, reads: " The mine operated that plant for a period of two 
years," should be: " The :Mines Branch operated that plant for a period of two 
years." 
P. 336, line 24, reads: "Mr. 01igny said that the process in which he was 
interested, hot now, was investigated about a couple of years ago, and that like 
other processes, has absolutely no commercial possibility af all," should be: 
" Mr. 01igny's process, in which he was interested, but is hot now, was investi- 
gated about a couple of years ago, and that, like other processes, has absolutely 
no commercial possibility af all." 

DISCUSSION 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
COMMITTEE I:[00.¢£ 436, 
Thursday, June 14, 1923. 
The Select Standing Committee on Mines and Minerals met af 11 o'clock 
a.m., Mr. Carroll, the Chairman, presiding. 
The CHARMA: Gentlemen, the first thing before the Committee this 
morning seems to be that the evidence of two witnesses was very badly tran- 
scribed. I refer to the evidence of :Mr. Haanel, of the Mines Department, and 
fo the evidence of Mr. Avard, who was here from Nova Scotia, I think. Per- 
sonally I promised Mr. Haanel that we would sec to if that his evidence as 
given, or transcribed, as it appeared in the proceedings would be changed, and 
I understand that the evidence of ]Er. Avard is almost as bad. I suppose we 
require a motion that No. 14 be reprinted. 
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Mr. SPENCE: ¥as if not taken down as if was given? 
The CHAIRMAN: He says not. 
r. SPENCE: These reporters do not very often make mistakes. 
Mr. GARLAND: I think the fact is simply this, that one vitness in particular, 
not Mr. Haanel, but another witness, was a very poor witness. He was very 
weak, he got erratic and got tied up in cross-examination. I think no blame 
should be attached fo the reporters. 
The CHAIRMAN: I ara not blaming the reporters af all. I ara not finding 
any fault with the reporters. 
Mr. GARLAND: May we bave some explanation as fo just what is wrong 
with the remarks as reported? 
Mr. [C]RIDE: If his evidence were changed in any way, if would not be 
sworn evidence. We could not allow him fo change his evidence and take if 
as evidcnce. 
Mr. DAWS: Would if involve recalling that witness? 
The CI-IAIRMAN: I think the reporters will acknowledge themselves that 
there were some mistakes. 
Mr. O'CoNNOR: I rcmcmber that that man was a very hard witness fo 

report. 
Sir. 
Sir. 

LOGAN: I would move that this evidcnce be reprinted. 
SPENCE: Are they important changes, or iust minor ones? 
The CI-IAIRMAN: There are some very important changes in Mr. Haanel's 
evidence. 
Mr. SPENCE: A man undcr oath makes a statement in berc, and then when 
he sees if does not rend well, he changes it. 
Mr. GARLAND: I would suggest that the clerk might rad that to the 
Committee. 
The CLERK: I do not think I could make myself intelligible; if is very 
technical, but I will let you see the corrections. 
Mr. McBnDE: Supposing this were changed; copies of the original have 
been in circulation, and supposing that is brought up on the floor of the House 
during the debate. One person might have an old copy, and another person 
new one, and if would leave the Committee open fo all sorts of criticism. 
hlr. KENNEDY: Would there be any objection to printing this as a separate 
report? 
The CttAIRMAN: That was my suggestion to him, that it be printed as an 
eTrata. Shall that be done, gentlemen? 
Carried. 
The CttAIRMAN: 'OW, what about Mr. Avard's evidence? Will you pre- 
pare something, Mr. Logan, fo put in as an errata to Mr. Avard's evidence? 
hIr. LOGAN: I hardly think there are enough errors to warrant it. They 
are very minor errors. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very -ell. 1N'ow, sometime ago I wired the Alberta Coal 
Operators' Association of Calgary. That was on May 23rd. The telegram was 
as follows:-- 
"Alberta Coal Operators' Association, 
Calgary, Alta. 
" Some weeks ago Sir Henry Thornton on behalf Canadian National 
lailways offered nine dollar ton rate on coal from Alberta points fo 
0ntario on understanding that operators at shipping points would 
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co-operate to achieve the common ob]ect. House of Commons Committee 
on Mines and Minerals considering subject desires know what action if 
any you have taken to help out. 
"W. F. CARROLL, Cha!rman." 
There was also a similar -ire sent to Premier Greenfield of Alberta, and 
there was no reply ïrom him directly, although there was a reply from his 
secretary, which is here. The reply to the wire to the coal operators came ïrom 
Drumheller, Alta., on May 26th, as follows:-- 
" Answering query directed Coal Operators' Association re co-oper- 
ation with railway to more coal Ontario have considered suggestion. 
Conclude positively no chance for large movement at rate of nine dollars 
prepared domestic coal sold not close to cost at pit mouth National 
Railways by managers this week refused coal offered for shipment to 
Ontario af nine dollars unless offered in train loads of fifty cars shipped 
by one consignor to one destination. Such restriction ridiculous. Would 
prohibit movement if rate was six dollars. 
" S. L. McMULLEN, Secretary, 
" Red Deer VaIIey Coal Operators' Assn." 
Discussion followed, and the matter was left over for further consideration 
when preparing the report. 
The CHhIRMAN: Sometime ago a sample of Havana fuel was brought fo 
this Committee. It was submitted to Mr. Haanel of the Department of Mines, 
and he writes as follows:-- 
"Dear Sir, 
On May 25th I received a letter from Mr. Dun, CIerk of the Com- 
mittee, asking that samples of a patent fuel received from Havana, and 
which if is stated is made from sawdust, be examined in our laboratorles 
and a report be submitted fo the Committee. 
I have just received this report, and I ara enclosing two copies for 
your Committee. 
From the analyses and other determinations which were ruade in 
our laboratories, you will note that the ash content is speciaIIy high, that 
the heating quality is low and that the waterproofing qualities are bad. 
If would appear from the sample submitted that briquettes made from 
sawdust in this manner will not meet with favour if placed on the 
market. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) B. F. ttAANEL, 
Chief Engineer, 
Division of Fuels and Fuel Testing." 
The following is the report or analysis which Mr. tIaanel submits:-- 
"REPORT OF ANALYSIS 
of a sample of sawdust briquettes from Havana, Cuba, sent to Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Meighen by Mr. Di(k Grant and referred to B. F. tIaanel from 
the House of Commons Fuel Committee. 
Proximate Aalysis As Rec'd Basis 
Moisture .................... 6.3% 
Ash ...................... 16.0% 
Volatile Matter .................. 52.1% 
Fixed Carbon ................ 25.6ï 
Sulphur ...................... 0.7% 
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Calorific Value 
B. T. U. per lb ................. 7240 
Apparent Specific Gravity (of single briquette) 0.82 
REMARKS: 
{a) This fuel according to the above analysis corresponds roughly 
to Canadian woods of equal moisture content. The ash content of these 
sawdust briquettes is however abnormally high. 
{b) The apparent spccific gravity figure of 0.82 is significant. The 
bulk weight of this fuel is fo be calculated as roughly 29 lbs. per cu. ff. 
as compared with the determined figure of 32 lbs. per cu. ft. for air 
dried peat, of 16 lbs. for ordinary hardwood (cordwood) and 55 lbs. for 
anthracite coals. 
{c) The water proof qualifies of these sawdust briquettes are poor. 
On being immersed in water they soften and crumble when handled. 
{d) Sawdust briquettes as per sample submitted are to be put in 
the saine class of fuels as wood and air dried peat and may be considered 
only as supplcmentary fo anthracite, coke, etc., and not a substitute for 
standard household fuels. 
Reported by, ' 
MESSRS. :NICOLLS & MOHR, 
Chemists." 
The CHAmMAN: That would seem to dispose of that marrer. 
Mr. Mewburn, I understand that you wish fo say something fo the Com- 
mittee? 
Mr. MEWBURN: I am not a member of the Committee, but there is a 
marrer which is coming before the Minister of Finance, which might interest 
this Committee. That is the question of manufacturing coke for domestic 
purposes from bituminous coal. I understood that this matter had been dealt 
with by you. As I understand if, the present raw bituminous coal, from which 
coke is made for manufacturing purposes, is allowed fo come in with a draw- 
back of 99 per cent. In the city of Hamilton they are putting up a large coking 
plant on which they are spending $2,250,000. The City Council of Hamilton, 
and people representing places in that vicinity, all of whom went through a 
very acute situation last winter regarding the fuel situation, have apparently 
come fo an arrangement with this concern whereby if will spend another $100.000 
in manufacturing coke for domestic purposes. They bave undertaken to turn 
out 100,000 tons a year, and they also agree in writing fo sell the coke, for 
domestic purposes, for $1.50 a ton less than the price of anthracite coal. We 
say, looking af if purely as a marrer of vital interest to the community, which 
bas been up against a very serious problem as far as heating is concerned, that 
the Government should consider allowing that drawback on bituminous coal 
for domestic purposes, the same as for manufacturing. Of course, we recognize 
the fact that the :Minister and the Government would probably say, "Why not 
use Nova Scotia or Alberta coal?" For technical reasons, they say that is not 
as well suited for this purpose as is the Pittsburg coal, but the chief difficulty 
is the question of freight rates, and the Minister admits if is impossible to 
deliver :Nova Scotia coal in 0ntario to compete with bituminous coal from the 
United States. Of course, the other argumen¢, is that the public should get used 
to using Canadian coal. I quite agree with that; they are now testing out that 
Alberta coal up through Kitchener and through that district, but if the Govern- 
ment could see ifs way clear to allowing that drawback, even for a short period, 
if would be a very good thing. I understand the Dominion Fuel Board bas 
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strongly recommended this as a substitute for anthracite coal. I tbank you 
very much for your courtesy in allowing me to appear before you and say these 
few words. 
Discussion followed, and the marrer was left for further consideration. 
The CHhIRMAN: I have a telegram here from the Edmonton Board of 
Trade, which I would likè fo read into the minutes:-- 
"EDMONTON, ALTA., 14rb June, t923. 
"W. F. Carroll, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Edmonton Board of Trade favours your Committee recommending 
appropriation for coal transportation and equipment engineering experts 
fo determine greatest cost reduction possible for Alberta coal fo Eastern 
Canada. Give copy fo Chairman Senate Committee. 
(Sgd.) JOHN BLUE, 
Secy. Board of Trade." 
Discussion followed. 

1Vit. GAILAND: 1Vir. Kennedy bas requested m to read a letter from A. 
Chard, Supervisor of Freight and Trafiïc of the Department of Railways and 
Telephones, Alberta, enclosing a memorandum prepared by himself and 1Vir. 
1VicGeer on the evidence given by Mr. Lanigan. The letter and memorandum 
is as foIIows:-- 
ED»mNTON, May 29th, 1923. 
"Dear Mr. KENNEDY:-- 
According to press despatches we are hot getting very far with our 
application for train lot rate on coal fo Ontario. I ara attaching here- 
with a memorandum -hich hIr. hlcGeer and I prepared as a criticism 
on 1Vir. Lanigan's statcment in the press some days ago in which he 
stated that the net cost of transportation was $9.90 from Lethbridge 
to Toronto. Possibly these figures, which are compiled on C.P.R. annual 
reports, may be of some use to you. 
I note in yours of April 23rd fo me that you could not make use of 
the information forwarded you on account of resolution hot being allowed 
to be discussed in the House. However, I believe that tbe publicity 
given the western route will bave the effect of af least giving us the 
equalization on grain and other commodities in which -e are most inter- 
ested. I expect fo be in Ottawa the first week of July when the Cabinet 
is supposed fo further hear the appeal. 
Yours very truly, 
A. CHARD, 
Supervisor of Freight and Trafiïc. 
D. M. KENNEDY, Esq., BI.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

"With reference fo hIr. Lanigan's statement appearing in the Edmon- 
ton Journal under date of May 16th, 1923, which reads as follows:-- 
' A net cost of $9.90 a ton for hauling coal from Lethbridge fo 
Toronto was given by Mr. W. B. Lanigan, General Freight Traffic 
Manager of the Canadian Pacific 1Railway, giving evidence this 
morning before the Hou:e Committee on Mines and Minerals.' 
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It would appear to me that the cost stated by hir. Lanigan was 
exceptionally high. The average distance from the coal mines of Alberta 
to Eastern Canadian points would be approximately 2,200 toiles. Mr. 
Lanigan's figure of $9.90 per ton on the train which he has taken, 
namely, a train of fifty cars loaded to capacity of 46 tons per car, would 
give a gross earning of $22,770 per train. According fo the annual report 
of the Canadian Pac!fic Railway 1922, the freight train earnings per 
train toile are given at page 34 as $5.32. This would give an earning of 
$11,704 on the samc movement of a train of coal from Alberta to Eastern 
Canada. The cost of opcrating per train mile on the average of the whole 
system was $4.02 1921. This would give the cost of operating the same 
train loaded with coal from Alberta to Eastern Canada a total of 
$8,844. Itis true that there -ould be an empty car movement from 
Eastern Canada to Alberta but ata maximum the empty car movement 
should not cost more than 50 per cent of the cost of the loaded car move- 
ment, nmking a total cost to the Canadian Pacific Railway for the move- 
ment of the train of coal, including the empty movement, of $13,260. 
In view of the fact that coal is a low grade commodity in value and 
a maximum tonnage conmodity in measurement, it is reasonable to 
assume that the revenue to be expected from the movement of coa! 
would be considerably less than the averagc, and itis also reasonable to 
assume that the cost of handling coal would be considerably less than 
the average cost. 
There is the further factor tobe cons!dered and that is the length 
of haul which the nmvement of Alberta's coal to Eastern Canada would 
involve which bas an unquestionable advantage in the marrer of reduc- 
ing the operating cost as against a short haul movement where the 
shorter mileage would have to absorb the same terminal expense and the 
saine overhead expense as the long haul movement. There is furth¢:r 
to be considered thc fact that the rolling stock used for the movement 
of coal -ould otherwise be idle on the sidings. 
In view of these facts, the $9.90 cost stated by Mr. Lanigan lS 
obviously incorrect, and it would appear that an $8 a ton rate would not 
only take care of all operating expenses but would leave a substantial 
nmrgin of profit besides. 
The average cost in 1921, which was a year of high operating costs 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, per train toile was 84.02. Assuming 
the distance from the Alberta coal fields to Eastern Canad!an consum- 
ing points tobe 2,200 toiles, and assuming that the cost of hauling the 
empty car movement tobe as great as the cost of the loaded car more- 
ment, and assuming that all of the cars carrying coal fo Eastern Canada 
are to return empty, the result would be a train movement of 4.400 
mlles. This would result in a total cost, if the average figure of cost 
of the Canadian Pacifie ailway for the vear 1921 is taken, of $17,68S 
as against Mr. Lanigan's figure of $22,770", or a marg.n of slightly more 
than $5,000. 
The revenue per train mile on the average of the whole system is 
given at $5.32. The revenue per train mlle ata rate of $9.90 
per ton for 2,200 miles on the train taken by Mr. Lanigan would be 
$10.35 or $5.03 more than the average earnings per train mlle for the 
whole system. If is quite true that the empty car movement is not taken 
into considerat;.on in this figure, but itis absurd o say that the cost of 
the empty train mileage on the return movement is going to equal the 
cost of the loaded car movement. The fact is that t.he figures suhmitted 
here are all maximum figures from the railwav's point of view. Unques- 
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tionably considerably more tonnage than that given in Mr. Lanigan's 
train would be carried. Itis also reasonable to assume that a certain 
portion of the cars would return fo some extent loaded. :No doubt there 
]s some basis upon which hIr. Lanigan can ]ustify his theory that the 
cost would be $9.90 a ton, but if there were any real desire on the pa 
of the railways to put Alberta's coal into the Eastern Canadian markets 
in competition with the American product now generally used, a much 
less rate than $9.90 a ton should be available." 

Discussion followed. 

It was moved and carried that the Chairman appoint a subcommittee fo 
discuss the report to the House, and to bring in suggestions at the next meeting 
of the Committee. The sub-committee was named as follows: Messrs. Garland, 
Logan, Ross and Spence. 

A communication was presented from Mr. James Graham in regard to the 
peat question, and was ordered accepted and filed. Mr. Graham appeared 
before the Committee and nmde a statement, requesting that the Comm:.ttee 
recommend to the Government that a sure of $1,250 be granted him, upon his 
undertaking to furnish a simitar amount, fo demonstrate the accuracy of his 
statements in regard to his peat process. The matter was referred to Che sub- 
committee named above. 

The Committee adiourned. 
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